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THE HOUSE OF HUMAN WELFARE 


Jupce Ben B. Linpsey 


AST Spring, after a bitter political feud, fudge Lindsey retired from 

the Fuvenile and Family Court of Denver, which be bad made 
famous all over the world by bis scientific and humanitarian methods 
of dealing with delinquency and crime. Thereupon Tue Forum 
invited bim to preside over a court of bis own choosing in the well known 


land of Utopia, — a land where right and wrong are not the toys of legal 
wits, and courts of law are Temples of Fustice. The article which follows 
presents Fudge Lindsey's plan for a new kind of court, — a clinic baving 
legal sanctions to deal with the causes of crime and not alone with its 
effects. 





IHN BROWN had forged a cheque for $100 and the bank 

had caught him doing it. John Brown was not an habitual 

criminal. Investigation showed that he had always worked 
hard and faithfully, and that he had supported his wie and five 
children ieuaeed to the best of his ability, His family loved 
him. It seemed evident to any humane observer that he had 
forged the cheque in a moment of weakness. One reason he gave 
for the act, indeed, was that he had not been able to provide for 
his family as well as he wanted to, and that they needed things 
he had never been able to afford. This, while it does not justify 
forgery, would seem to suggest sensible ways by which, having 
been required to pay back the stolen money, John Brown might 
become permanently convinced of the unwisdom of further at- 
tempts to provide hee his family in such a manner. In short, it 
was a case where the redemption of John Brown and his restora- 
tion to good citizenship could readily have been accomplished by 
any social agency more interested in his redemption than in tak- 
ing revenge for what he had done. 
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John Brown was tried in a criminal court in Denver. Now a 
criminal court is a punishment machine. Criminal courts are 
seldom interested in the redemption of social weaklings. Their 
usual function is to crush such persons. This court that tried John 
Brown ran true to form. Brown was sent up for from five to ten 
years. That was the end of John Brown and his hapless family. 
The iron fist of the law descended on the frail, economically pre- 
carious structure that they called their home, and left it a fat. 
tened ruin. The father who was its one source of support, and on 
whom it depended utterly, was in prison. And not only was he in 
prison, but he was deprived by law of all opportunity and right to 
contribute, through his prison labor, the support he would have 
been glad and happy to render to his wife and children. 

The frantic mother faced not only the loss of her husband’s 
presence in the home, but extreme poverty as well. Her only 
recourse now was to take some ill paid job which would keep her 
from home all day while her children made shift as best they 
could. The children themselves were now deprived by the 
state of certain inalienable rights: they had no father, and they 
faced poverty, squalor, hunger, malnutrition, and insufficient 
schooling. They had not had any too large a chance in that lower 
middle-class home while their father was with them. Now they 
stood on a par with the children in the slum where they went to 
live. Ahead of them lay a psychic and a physical crippling. The 
law had created here a situation which was likely to breed one or 
more criminals among those five children as they grew up in 
poverty and want, and with the stigma of a father in prison always 
attached to them. 

Since this man has most of his term yet to serve, there is the 
further prospect ahead that John Brown will emerge from prison, 
not the faithy valuable citizen he was, but an embittered and 
broken man, a psychic cripple, confirmed in the very weaknesses 
that induced him to make that disastrous theft. 

Before he was discovered in the commission of a forgery, the 
State of Colorado required John Brown to support his family. 
Had he wilfully failed in such support he ise yr been ad- 


judged guilty of a felony considerably worse in its social conse- 
quences than the stealing of a hundred dollars. And yet the same 
state, acting with ponderous and pompous stupidity through one 
of its criminal courts, now turned right around and made itself 
party to such non-support. Nay, it became the principal in that 
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crime; it did the very thing which, in John Brown, it would have 
branded a felony. For the sake of revenge on John Brown, be- 
cause he had laid hands on the property of another man, and not 
at all for the purpose of making him a good citizen and restoring 
him as such to the community, it stooped to the crime of robbing 
his family of, let us say, ten thousand dollars which he might 
have earned in the period covered by his sentence. All this to 
even the score on a theft of one hundred dollars. 

When I say that the state robbed those people, I mean it liter- 
ally, just as truly as if it had confiscated their land and goods. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of imprisoning a man with- 
out a criminal record, for such a time, on the commission of such 
a theft, there can be no question that to deprive him, in prison or 
out, of the privilege of supporting his family under some sort of 
state supervision was cruel, stupid, barbarous, and criminal. It 
was all this because it was utterly needless and deliberately 
revengeful. 

Consider the fine delicacy of touch shown by the court which 
sent that man to prison. As an agency for correcting evil and 
wrong-doing and for safeguarding society from such thefts and 
forgeries, it acted with about as much discrimination and delicacy 
and respect for human rights as the operating officials in a 
medieval torture chamber. The attitude toward human weakness 
and human need was the same in both cases. There was only a 
difference of degree in the atrocity committed. Instead of putting 
the man’s body on the rack and his foot in a boot, — instead of 
hanging, drawing, and quartering him, as was till quite recently 
the custom in many “‘civilized” countries, — it subjected him to 
slow torture of the spirit for a term of from five to ten years. It 
did this by locking him up in four walls and compelling him to 
labor for nothing; for the fruits of his labor went, not to his 
family, if you please, but to the state! It was confiscation pure 
and simple. And yet the Constitution of the United States is 
eee to provide against that kind of thing. 

t is true that even the laws of Colorado contain a safeguard 
vom such abuse of power in what is known as the Redemption 
of Offenders Act. We had the machinery whereby that man could 
have been saved to his family and to society in the Juvenile and 
Family Court of Denver, of which I was Judge at the time this 
case came up. But when hard-boiled district attorneys prefer the 
atmosphere of the criminal courts, there isn’t much that can be 
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done about it. In this case I am of the opinion that what Brown 
needed was not a jailer but a physician, — preferably one versed 
in glands, teeth, eyes, and nutrition. One needed ae to look at 
Brown to realize that he was physically inadequate for the job of 
supporting a wife and five children. With two children, through 
birth control, and with better health, through right medical aid, 
John Brown would never have felt tempted to forge a hundred- 
dollar cheque. 

Since he was by no means a confirmed criminal, he might, 
under proper supervision, have made a living for his family out- 
side of prison, and lived with them, so that his children would 
have had a father. By a little wise and kindly guidance, society 
would have been enriched by a relatively happy and productive 
home. Meanwhile Brown would have had a ia to pay back 
the stolen money, if it was not recovered at the time of his arrest. 
Thus he would have regained an added measure of self-respect. 
Moreover, he might have been given the medical attention he 
needed under conditions favorable to the regaining of his 
physical and mental health. 

But he is in prison. And his family and himself can go to the 
devil for all the criminal courts or the lawyers that sent him up 
care about it. Money, politics, and the guardianship of propert 
pay far better than looking after the poor wretches who lack bot 
money and power. 


A Curnic ror Socrat MisrFits 


This story is just one of scores of similar ones that occur to me 
as I look back over my long experience as a judge. To me, they 
are just so many terrible reasons for believing that in every city 
and town in the United States, — and every county seat, if you 
like, — there should be, far from the jail, at the other end of 
town, a cool, quiet refuge, a sanctuary to which the weary and 
the heavy laden and the spiritually and physically sick, might 
come or be brought for help. I would call it a House of Human 
Welfare. Its purpose would be, not to punish people, but to save 
them. If they could be saved only by punishment, it would 
— but not otherwise. If society were imperiled by their 

eing at liberty, it would imprison them; but not otherwise. 
Revenge would be no part of its program. Its work would be 
medicinal, restorative. 

It would need more than the services of a judge, probation 
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officers, and social workers. It would need medical men, trained 
psychiatrists, vocational experts, and others who would be 
capable of creating a machinery of adjustment, at once delicate 
and powerful, like the great olin in the mint that are said to be 
capable of weighing anything from a grain of gold dust to a ton of 
bullion. The great resources and authority of the state would be 
behind it. It would not merely be able to determine what things 
needed to be done, it would also have the power to do them. Like 
the differential of an automobile, always seeking to strike a true 
compensation between the contradictions and conflicts of society, 
it could work adjustments in human lives possible to no other 
social agency. 

Everywhere the House of Human Welfare would be considered 
no less essential than the public school system, with its play- 
grounds, its medical examinations, its school lunches, its special 
provision for crippled or defective children, and its general effort 
to bring children to healthy, happy, and normal maturity under 
the parental guidance of the state. The principle is the same in 
kind, for adults are merely children grown up; and most of them 
need more help, and more kinds of help, in meeting the complex 
conditions of their lives than as children they ever needed. 

The House of Human Welfare would practise religion as Jesus 
conceived and practised it when He said: “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more.” In pursuing such a course it would 
doubtless come into sharp collision with the Scribes and Pharisees 
of this day, and with all who confine their religious activities to 
mere preaching. On the other hand it would be assured of sym- 
pathetic cooperation from those forces of organized religion 
which practise what they preach. In Denver, in my work as 
Judge of the Juvenile and Family Court, I found that division, — 
church hostility on the one hand, and church cooperation on the 
other. I have no doubt which wing of the Church will ultimately 
win. 

In the meantime, let the genuinely religious people of this 
country look at the issue and define it. And let them understand, 
when they are troubled in mind by the weakening grip of the 
Church upon the people, that the mission of Jesus was not a mis- 
sion of judgment, coercion, threats, and punishments, but a 
mission of healing. In so far as the Church chooses to align itself 
with the methods of justice that are satisfied to dispose of the 
John Browns by destroying them and their families, and of the 
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Sacces and the Vanzettis, — whether innocent or guilty, — by 
practising on them barbarisms that have issued from the jungle, 
the Church will be an object of indifference or derision in the eyes 
of thousands who seek the Way, the Truth, and the Life. A cup of 
cold water from the hand of an atheist is a better symbol of reli- 
gion than a sponge of vinegar offered on the end of a stick by 
Pharisees who believe the way to make people “good” is to 
crucify them, or else to terrify them with the “example” of other 
offenders being crucified. 

I am not here concerned to discuss at length the question of the 
extent to which the punishment of law-breakers serves to deter 
other would-be offenders. Yet the point is a vital one in the eyes 
of those who believe that punishment and the threat of punish- 
ment are the only effective.deterrents. There are doubtless 
persons who can be restrained from wrong-doing only by the pros- 
— of punishment. Our — social system produces them, 
ike poisonous toadstools. With a different system we could avoid 
——- them; but since they are here, they must be dealt with. 

hose of them who are so warped that they can not be made 
straight again, must be restrained by knowing that unless the 
govern their impulses and conform to the law, the law will lock 
them up and isolate them from society exactly like any other 
lunatics. But they will feel a much greater bends to self-control 
in the face of such a threat, if they know that the law regards 
lunatics with compassion, that it thinks of them as sick people, 
and that its concern is not to torture them but to restrain them 
and protect society. 


Tue Art or HEALING 


I think all such “lunatics”, in their lucid moments, would find 
in that thought a Christlike magic which in some instances might 
heal them. I have found it so in my dealings with lunatics and 
near-lunatics, — if I may use the word in its broadest sense to -o. 
include all persons whose way of thought and action is markedly 
aberrant from the social norm. The moment you convince them 
that your purpose is to heal them, their belief makes them whole, 
or tends to. Jesus knew this, and said it time and again; but many 
of His followers have failed to grasp His thought. 

My ideal in the work of the Juvenile and Family Court of 
Denver has always been a healing ideal. I have learned by more 
than a quarter hi a century of practical experience with an enor- 
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mous variety of human material, that this law of faith achieved 
by the casting out of fear is universal. When you make a man 
believe that you can help him, you can then cast out the psychic 
devils within him. You can not do it with the power and complete- 
ness with which Jesus did it, for His was a supreme genius and a 
personality so radiant that few could resist it; but you can do it 
in your degree. You can be persuasive, you can be sympathetic, 
= can be as wise as long study and experience may chance to 
ave made you. You can cut loose from those racial ways of 
thought that do not stand the test of reason and the light of in- 
quiry. You can have faith and courage in yourself, — the faith 
and courage which leap like a spark into the dry tinder of other 
souls and set them on fire. Each can do this in his degree, and ac- 
cording to his own gift of insight. Some have more of this insight 
than others; and all can cultivate the gift and increase it by use. 
Those who have it most are those whom I visualize as func- 
tioning in a House of Human Welfare. I think such a talent, such 
a gift for seeing into the hidden places of the heart, is like any 
other artistic gift. Some persons have it just as some have the 
gift of music, or of painting, or of working in marble, or of writing 
or talking with words that are like search-lights. And some artists 
are great artists, while others are merely good, and still others 
mistake their calling because they yearn for a certain kind of 
insight and lack it. 
_ This is especially true among those who undertake social work. 
It is true, indeed, among all who choose to become healers, 
whether of the body or of the mind, or of both. I know physicians 
who are geniuses. They have a gift for diagnosis which appears to 
be based more on an unanalyzable delicacy of a than on 
their fund of objective scientific knowledge. I have known doc- 
tors whose fund of technical knowledge was enormous, but who 
lacked this faculty of diagnosis and the healing touch of spirit on 
spirit. Again I have known men of small scientific attainment who 
had it in abundance. The old family doctor of tradition was often 
a genius of this kind. I have known surgeons who were artistic 
wizards with the knife; they knew where and how to cut. That 
was their gift, their insight. But they could do nothing with a 
man aside from that. I have known still others who were bungling 
surgeons, but who could take a man after a desperate operation 
a bring him through when the more skilful surgeon might have 
ost him. 
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In social service work it is the same. In my court I had dealings 
in the course of years with scores of social workers. Some of them 
were geniuses. i could entrust them with work that required 
genius. Others were fair. Some were well intentioned bunglers, 
utterly out of their field. Some were not even well intentioned; 
they were merely meddlesome old cats with a taste for investigat- 
ing the smelly oe back alleys, and garbage cans of life, and a 
relish for punishing people. They had no gift of sympathy, and if 
permitted to have their way, — as they often were, — wrought 
very great harm and destruction in lives that could have been 
salvaged. Many of these were sex-starved women who would have 
been horrified to know what ailed them. They were bent on re- 
venge, and often obtained it. I often think that something of the 
sort is the matter with some of these judges who exact from cul- 
prits the last ounce of the permitted pound of flesh. Many of them 
take a sadistic delight in punishing people who have done things 
they themselves would secretly like to do. 

The establishment of Houses of Human Welfare would, there- 
fore, be an even more difficult enterprise than the establishment 
of good schools with good teachers, or of good hospitals manned 
by good doctors and good nurses. Everybody knows that in these 
institutions the result is a mixture of good and bad; but we insist, 
nevertheless, on having schools and hospitals. So with the House 
of Human Welfare. It would be imperfect because it would be 
human, and because in our present state of evolution we produce 
only a small number of geniuses. I am not suggesting the aw of 
Human Welfare, Pnatlate, as a sudden step into Utopia. But I 
believe it offers as big an improvement on the condition of having 
no House of Human Welfare as the existence of schools and 
hospitals, however imperfect, offers on the condition of having no 
schools and hospitals. 


THe DENVER EXPERIMENT 


I think of the House of Human Welfare as an extension and 
development of the kind of work which, with the assistance of 
social workers, physicians, ministers, lawyers, and humanitarians, 
I carried on with marked success in Denver for twenty-seven 
years. Certain political forces of Denver, with the assistance of 
the Ku Klux Elan, have temporarily destroyed that work, and 


have put something totally different in its place. Laws relating to 
certain fundamental human problems, — laws which I wrote 
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into the statute books and problems which I dealt with by 


methods of my own, — are now administered in Denver by a 
judge who announced when he took office that he was “‘neither a 
sociologist nor a psychologist”, but just a judge; that under his 
administration the court would be conducted like any other 
court of law; that the work of the court would be done on a 
strictly legal basis; and, by inference, that my peculiar and in- 
hea methods would be abandoned. In short, there was to be 
no more “high-falutin’ sociological nonsense”. Plain legalism was 
reenthroned. 

This policy is now being carried out. People who come to the 
court for assistance, guidance, counsel, and help are now required, 
as in any other court, to employ attorneys, who argue the cases 
in attorney fashion and who receive fees. Those without money to 
employ such legal aid are now as badly out of luck as they are in 
other courts. In pointing this out I do not intend to criticize my 
successor. I am very thankful for his frankness in stating his posi- 
tion, and I think such candor much to his credit. He has thus 
made it clear, beyond: all possibility of dispute or debate, that the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, as I created it and con- 
ducted it, no longer exists; and that the present court, though it 
bears the same name, is quite a different thing. He has a perfect 
right to make such a choice. And since he has made it by public 
avowal of his program, I am sure he would not want his present 
court in any way confused with the o/d Juvenile and Family Court 
of Denver. This present court is his own creation, and he should 
certainly receive full credit for having made it what it is. Whether 
it is better or worse than the court I created is, of course, a matter 
of opinion; and people are by no means wanting who think the 
new court an improvement. 

I, of course, do not agree with this verdict, because to me the 
idea of a House of Human Welfare is the vital thing about a 
court of domestic relations. The great difference between the old 
court and the new lies, indeed, in this one fact: the conception of 
the court as a House of Human Welfare has gone out of it. It has 
been openly and specifically discarded. And the reason it isn’t. 
there is that such an idea can not be put into practice amid the 
traditions of an ordinary court of law. One might as well try to 
grow a flower garden on an iceberg. 

I made the court a House of Human Welfare, — on a very 
limited scale, it is true, as compared with what would have been 
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possible if it had been more generously supported financially by 
the state. It was a House of Human Welfare, and it was rea/, — 
not merely a millennial dream. I had a staff of expert men and 
women working with me in various capacities and for the most 

art they worked effectively. The fact that our House of Human 
Welfare became a going concern is evidence to me that the same 
thing could be done anywhere, and that my dream of similar 
institutions over the length and breadth of America is not just a 
Utopian mirage. 

In creating such institutions, I think the core of organization 
must be a court of human relations planned upon the same 
general model as the old Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, 
and with similar laws back of it. These laws should provide for an 
extension of chancery court procedure in dealing with adult crim- 
inal cases, as they do in Colorado, — the first and, I think, the 
only state so far to adopt this procedure. The judge of such a 
court should be a man of adequate capacity and genius for 
the work, and part of his purpose would be to build up out of the 
material at hand a corps of trained workers who would suit the 
local need. There can be no rigid formula for this. When an artist 
_— a picture, it must be his own work, unique and original. 

o here, creative artists, experts in human artistry, adepts in 
dealing with human material, would in each instance create some- 
thing unique. No two Houses of Human Welfare would be 
exactly alike, nor would any of them be mere duplications of the 
thing we created in Denver. And yet they would all have the 
same regenerative purpose. 

A House of Human Welfare in any community should be 
housed in a single impressive building, — a social temple, so to 
speak, of a beauty and dignity in keeping with its function. But 
this is by no means an essential point. It could exist, indeed, with- 
out a building, for essentially it would be a house not made with 
hands. And since the material resources required for the building 
of such a house would be very small, it could be created in any 
community where the needful spiritual resources were available. 

I am not saying that money would not be needed. On the con- 
trary, it should be available in generous measure, as for schools 
and hospitals. But the start could be made on a modest scale. 
The Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, when it functioned as 
a House of Human Welfare, did its work in recent years on an 


average budget of $40,000 a year, as compared with a budget of 
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about $200,000 for the Criminal and Civil Court. And we handled 
some ten thousand cases a year as compared with their four or 
five thousand. Moreover, a very large part of these criminal and 
civil cases were mere formal filings iotolitien no contacts whatever 
with people and no hearing of arguments, while every one of our 
cases involved personal contacts and service to individuals. 
Suppose we had had $200,000 a year for salvaging the John 
Browns of society, with adequate chancery laws that would have 
given our court the power to deal with many of the adult cases 
that went to the criminal courts! As it was, we saved the State of 
Colorado millions of dollars in court costs, and other millions in 
the economic value of the human beings we salvaged. We might 
have done more, — far more, — and every dollar invested in that 
work would have been returned to the State of Colorado a hun- 
dredfold. In short, I am not proposing something to drain the 
resources of a state or community; 1 am proposing a paying 
investment, just as clearly so as good schools and good hospitals. 


THE Scope oF THE WorK 


The House of Human Welfare, as we had it in Denver, involved 
a cooperative, coordinated effort by a large number of humani- 
tarian agencies in the city, agencies which, save as we brought 
them together in such cooperation, tended to function separately 
and hence less effectively. These agencies were already in exist- 
ence. We created our House of Human Welfare simply by making 
the court a channel through which they could coordinate while 
they functioned. And what made this possible in a way that could 
have been compassed by no private agency was that the court had 
judicial power. The state was behind it. We could get things done, 
and we could enlist the voluntary, sympathetic aid of many 
oe agencies in ~ them done. With more money we could 

ave worked miracles. We worked them anyway. 

The work that could be done by a fully developed, well 
equipped, adequately supported House of Human Welfare would 
be as various as human need. Its concern would be the spiritual, 
physical, and economic health of human beings. Its work would be 
preventive as well as curative. It would do more than people 
out of trouble, it would try to teach them how to live. To this end 
it would invite their confidences and their confessions without any 
attempt at impertinent prying. It would be a Palace of Consulta- 
tion and Counsel. As such it would be sufficiently impersonal to 
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make confession possible, as to a physician; and it would be suffi- 
ciently personal to be sympathetic and intimate in its approach. 
It would have more than the effectiveness of the Roman Catholic 
confessional, for example, because its point of view would be 
scientific rather than theological. By this I mean to cast no re- 
flections on the Roman Catholic confessional, which is one of the 
wisest institutions in the world. I want to see its principles applied 
on lines broad enough to be available to non-Catholics. 

The House of Human Welfare would fall in line with those edu- 
cational forces in this country that are trying to teach boys and 
girls and men and women the ideal of a sane mind in a sound body. 
It would not attempt to replace such forces nor to compete with 
them; it would try rather to become a kind of moral clearing- 
house, a centre through which their manifold activities could be 
distributed and apportioned in the particular community where 
it was functioning. I can even conceive of such local Houses of 
Human Welfare coordinating their efforts through some national 
organization, housed, let us say, in some great building of suitable 
beauty and dignity in one of our great population centres, per- 
haps at Washington under the wing of t 5 Dediedl Government. 

_ best illustrate what I mean by referring back to the work 
of my court in Denver. We dealt there with every kind of human 
difficulty, and fully two-thirds of the cases that came our way 
came of their own accord for help. They had no police escort. 
Even after the Ku Klux Klan had succeeded in ousting me and in 
destroying the system which, with the help of my associates, I 
had built up, hundreds of people in need of help and guidance 
still continued to come to my Seas The number of those who 
sought me there was greater, in fact, than it had been when I was 
in office. When I told them that they should seek the Juvenile 
and Family Court of Denver which had the judicial power to 
a them, they would shake their heads. They said in effect: 
“We don’t want a law court; we want help. We can’t afford 
lawsuits and lawyers. We want some one we can talk to in private, 
some one who will listen, and advise us, and tell us what we should 
do.” Deprived of my power to give them practical assistance, I 
did what I could under the circumstances. Some of the tragedies, 
of course, were beyond my help. It made me more sorry than ever 
that my successor was “neither a sociologist nor a psychologist”. 

The work of the House of Human Welfare, as { picture it to 


myself, would have to do mainly with certain broad problems of 
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human life which are so universal that they touch all of us more 
or less vitally. Want of balance in the emotional life is the source 
of most human troubles. Such want of balance may spring from 
wrong conditions of living, from wrong training and education, 
and from bad health. This last needs emphasis. It reacts on the 
emotional life in ways that are particularly disastrous. If people 
knew how to keep their bodies in good health, a large percentage 
of crime and misery would be wiped out at a single stroke. Chil- 
dren who have been wrongly nurtured find it hard to adjust them- 
selves to the rights and demands of society. Outwardly they may 
achieve such adjustment, while inwardly they remain in conflict 
with it. Since many of them come to adult years with that conflict 
still unsettled, the result is adult infantilism. Adult infantilism is 
one of our national maladies. 


EpvucaTION IN SEX 


I have gone extendedly into the causes of this condition in two 
books, The Revolt of Modern Youth and The Companionate 
Marriage. One chief manifestation of this internal emotional 
conflict to-day is to be found in the sex obsessions and the gener- 
ally unbalanced and unintelligent sex life of the American people. 
Witness the violent and rapid changes in our sex conventions. 
Many of these changes are dangerous and ill considered; others 
have reason in them. It is in this field of sex education and adjust- 
ment, I should say, that the House of Human Welfare might per- 
forn: one of its most important functions. Our sex conventions 
are inadequate; and I am in sympathy with the effort to alter 
them in sane and careful ways that would meet the needs of our 
civilization. 

But the people who are doing the changing are densely ignorant 
about sex; they play with this dynamite as if it were sawdust. 
They need experts to tell them the truth about themselves and 
their inner life, and the truth about sex as it relates to the welfare 
and stability of human society. Where can they get such counsel 
to-day? Here are a girl and a boy, ignorant of their bodies and 
their minds, beset with desire for one another. They are torn 
between that desire and their fear of society, and perhaps the 
Wrath of God threatened by the Church. They don’t dare seek 
advice from anybody older, wiser, and more experienced than 
themselves, because that would subject them to reproach and 
exposure, and deprive them of the power to make their 
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own choice. They would be courting coercion and punishment. 
So they keep their own counsel and take their chance. 

What they should have is sex instruction of the most thorough- 
going, expert, and honest kind, — sex instruction without reser- 
vations, — sex instruction that would lay all the cards on the 
table, and leave the moral decisions to them. Such a plan 
would make possible these moral decisions which are now ren- 
dered impossible by ignorance and fear. But they can’t get sex 
instruction of the right sort under present conditions. Hence they 
follow their own blind inclinations, often to destruction. If they 
practise contraception, it will be of the crudest sort. Ignorance 
again! They know nothing of scientific contraception; but this 
ignorance does not deter them, for they are ignorant even of their 
ignorance. If, in consequence of such ignorance, the girl becomes 
pregnant, they face a still worse difficulty, with nobody to whom 
they can turn for counsel and help, save by putting themselves 
in the path of punishment and social vengeance, and “ruin” for 
the “a 

Theodore Dreiser’s American Tragedy is the most utterly true 
and complete presentation of this situation that I know. That 
case, taken from life, ended in the murder of the girl by a weak 
boy who was driven nearly mad with fear. I have known many 
instances where it ended with the girl’s suicide, or with the murder 
of her unborn child by an abortionist, or in her exposure and 
disgrace in a variety * other tragic complications. The House of 
Human Welfare would be a refuge for such people. It would help 
many of them out of trouble, and it would keep many out of it by 
preventing their getting into it in the first place. 

Disagreement and quarrels between husbands and wives 
usually spring either from poverty and financial stress or from 
their ignorance of how to make their sex life an asset instead of a 
liability. They should have been instructed in scientific contra- 
ception before marriage; and they should have been taught how 
to make love. But they have been taught nothing. They blunder 
into marriage, into their marital sex relations, and into parent- 
hood, — the three most vital things in their lives, — utterly 
uninstructed. They have babies they can’t afford; they live so 
ignorantly and unwisely that they are old with disease by the 
time they are forty; they become nervous wrecks through finan- 
cial anxiety; and so they go on the rocks by thousands. Most of it 
is not only needless. but avoidable. Houses of Human Welfare 
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could do much to educate people, especially young people, in 
these matters. 

Since the welfare of children is usually involved in such domes- 
tic difficulties, I have had to deal with many parents, trying to 
untangle the snarls into which they had involved their affairs. 
Where sex ignorance is the cause of trouble, sex instruction by 
skilled medical men frequently puts an end to it. The House of 
Human Welfare should be a place where all could go for scientific 
and entirely proper instruction in the art of love; for that’s what 
love is, — an art. Most divorce cases result from ignorance of 
that art and of blundering attempts to practise it. 

Parents could also obtain instruction in the House of Human 
Welfare concerning the care and training of their children. I have 
long urged that there should be a law in Colorado providing 
training in parenthood for prospective and actual parents. A 
House of Human Welfare could function in such work as that. 

Naturally the more manifold the activities of such an institu- 
tion, the bigger and costlier it would become. It would be foolish 
to have illusions on this point. It would be an undertaking of the 
first magnitude if the nation as a whole, or if any state, should 
attempt to apply it adequately. It would be so because it would 
deal with every phase of human life. The art of living would be 
its field and nothing human would be foreign to it. 

Moreover, such an enterprise would have to enlist the services 
of specialists and scientists of the highest order; and these highly 
skilled people would have to be adequately paid for their services. 
If they were to do their work properly, they would have to have 
economic security and security of tenure also, — which means 
that the work would have to be done outside of politics. Under 
such conditions there would result the creation of a new profes- 
sion, the profession of Human Artistry. It would be among the 
noblest of callings, and among the most exacting of the arts. 
And it would be a challenge to the best talent America could 
produce. 

It should be understood that whatever money was spent on 
this work would be as profitable an investment as that spent on our 
public schools. It should also be understood that money spent 
on criminal courts, prisons, and other instruments for making 
criminals and increasing criminality is worse than wasted. It is 
a sowing of the wind from which already we reap the whirlwind. 
I should like to see some one, or a group, of our enormously 
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rich men, who have seen fit to endow humanitarian institutions 
of many kinds, furnish the money for the founding of a real House 
of Human Welfare in some great population centre, due provision 
being made to obtain for it from the state powers of a judicial 
nature which would give to its work an effectiveness that would 
not otherwise be possible. Brought into existence in such a way, 
such a House of Human Welfare could be set up as a model of its 
kind; and its value would become so patent that gradually com- 
munities all over the country would create something similar for 
their own profit. Much of the work would, of course, be done in 
cooperation with already established social agencies, physicians, 
hospitals, schools, homes, and churches. Consequently the skilled 
inside staff would not have to be formidably large or costly to 
maintain. Many industries could set up such Houses of Human 
Welfare for their own use. I recently suggested to certain leaders 
of the motion picture industry that they ought to have some such 
thing, — a Court of Human Relations within the industry. 

We had a working model for the House of Human Welfare out 
in Denver, and though the model has been smashed, the plans and 
specifications for it still exist in the record made by my old court. 
I have faith that the same thing will again come to life, either in 
Denver or elsewhere, on a vastly greater scale; and that the 
House of Human Welfare, in the fulness of time, will become a 
reality, not in a few scattered places only, but throughout the 
length and breadth of America, and ultimately of the civilized 


world. 








THE ARMCHAIR MILLENNIUM 


Rose Macavtay 


Forum Table Talk 


BRIGHT millennium (why do we thus limit our expected 

A felicities to periods of a thousand years?) seems to be 

Rad rapidly approaching. It is to be a millennium of comfort 
and ease, — an armchair millennium. 

What preachers have, for the last several centuries, called “ this 
age of hurry and unrest” is drawing to a close. Already we need 
not leave our happy homes in order to hear music, for we have 
music pouring into our sitting rooms, bedrooms, or wherever we 
elect to hear it. No more, either, need we go out to dance, for 
dance music fills our passages and parlors and we can Charleston 
round the dining room anyhow until midnight. 


Nor is it necessary to sally forth in search of oratory (if we 
chance to have a taste for this pleasure), for ever and anon, and 
quite often enough to suit most of us, the sonorous voices of elo- 
quent speakers declaim into our drawing-rooms. Nor need Sunday 
evening services any more be attended in person, for those of us 
who have a fancy hoe these can join in me hymns, psalms, 


and sermons, sitting on our own sofas. Many persons, indeed, do 
this who never dreamed, nor ever would dream, of being found 
within a church. 

As to the drama, the arrangements for its transmission to an 
armchair audience are not yet completed; at present they can 
only hear it, which is unsatisfactory, if economical and comfort- 
able. But one understands that before long television will give us 
quite a view of the stage and performers. That, for many of 
us, will be the millennium. To see and hear a play every night, 
without further trouble and expense than one’s own wireless set 
entails, without the tedium of going out and coming back and the 
discomfort of being surrounded by other people as noisy and tire- 
some as ourselves (for those in our homes we should be able, with 
a little firmness, to keep in order), — here, indeed, is bliss, only a 
little marred by the fact that we can not choose what play we see 








but must accept what is given us. And, if our taste is rather for the 
Silent Drama, we shall doubtless be able soon to behold that too, 
captions and all. 

All the same, we shall not even then have attained perfect con- 
venience. There will still be life to be lived, and I, for one, feel 
strongly that we ought not to have the trouble of living it. Every- 
thing ought to be done for us by what is, oddly enough, called 
wireless, and what I, — observing the tangle, as of nests of vipers, 
which crawls profusely about my own set and runs down my 
passage, — prefer to call wires. 

Yes, everything should be done for us. Why not? It is rumored 
that we may soon have rushing into our homes over the wires all 
kinds of domestic help. Unseen power will come at our need and 
will clean our rooms, wash our dishes, cook our food, run up meals 
to our armchairs on electrically propelled tables, make our beds, 
turn on our baths, divest us of our clothes and dress us again, 
shave us, wash us, do our hair, and fling us into bed. 

And as to our recreations, why should we not have dinner 
or by wireless of an evening, instead of sallying out from our 

omes to the homes of others? Tune us in on any dinner part 
where there is jollity, wit, the feast of reason, and the flow of soul, 
transmit to us the taste of savory viands (this should be a simple 
business) and let us sit and enjoy the evening without trouble. 

It may be objected that, if every one thus sat at home, there 
would be no dinner parties to be broadcast to him, but to provide 
these should, of course, be the task of the staff at our hotels. As 
for the public houses, they may as well, when these arrangements 
are completed, close down, for every sensation they provide of 
liquor imbibed will be conveyed to us, and even, if desired, the 
sensation of having imbibed.too much. 

But broadcasting will have.to become also more selective. Each 











set owner must be able to call for what he wants and get it; he will 
set his wave-length for a Scotch and splash, or a small lager, or a 
large raspberry syrup, without necessarily inflicting these bever- 
ages on others. 

Indeed, this matter of individual selection is the most impor- 
tant of the points which the broadcasting authorities must see to. 
In a world with so many million different tastes and desires, it is 
not to be expected that we should all want to see and hear the 
same things. At present there is nearly always some one in each 
home ready to say “turn that nonsense off” just when the others 
are enjoying themselves. There is no reason why one listener 
should not enjoy “Who’s My Baby?” while others listen to Bach, 
Debussy, or gir Oliver Lodge on the atom. 

In the millennium, those of us who have a whim to see a little 
country landscape, without the trouble of taking a walk or a 
journey, will be shown vignettes of fields, woods, and lanes which 
would cause others to expire of boredom. Those who wish to do so 
will be able to enjoy country scenery without the tedium of 
“living in Kent and Laing content”, or of “going to Surrey and 
living without worry”, while those more urban souls who find 
the home and other countries distasteful, and prefer art to nature, 
will instead look at picture exhibitions from their chairs (but 
heaven forbid that those who lack this taste should have to do so). 

And for those with a taste for literature there will be reading 
aloud of infinite variety, so that never again need we trouble to 
wear out our eyes by studying print. As to those of us who desire 
to write, the gift of words will rush into us along the wires, and we 
shall be electrically impelled to fluency, if not to intelligence. Our 
pens will be propelled over the paper as if ——— ushed 
them, and page after page will rapidly be filled with deding 
electric thoughts. 
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I should like all this to occur. I hold that there has always been 
too much action and initiative in this world where all things travail 
together. We have made of it a restless, untranquil place, in which 
created beings, human and other, hurtle about from spot to spot, 
hectically intent on their private ends. Why, for instance, go forth 
to see doctors, dentists, osteopaths, and other healers, when the 
same treatment could be so much more restfully meted out to us 
as we sit at home? We should be able to press a Salton and be, — 
well, not healed, for to heal human ills is usually beyond the skill 
either of human or electrical physicians, and can only be done by 
the processes of time, — but anyhow, treated. 

I contemplate starting a Society For Not Taking Any Trouble. 
Most societies seem rather to have been started with some other 
end in view than this; it is quite time that mine got going. As to 
most of the societies now functioning, a short and convenient way 
with them has been suggested, which would suspend their activ- 
ities and hasten the advent of the armchair millennium: they 
should each pair with some society of opposed tendencies, as do 
Members of Parliament on opposite sides of the House. Thus, the 
Anti-Vivisection Society should pair with the Society for Anatom- 
ical Research, the Vegetarians’ Guild with the Butchers’ Union, 
the Birth Controllers with the More Men for the Empire League, 
Fascists with Socialists, the Miners’ Federation with the Coal 
Owners’ Association. The newspapers might do a little pairing 
too. And as to that, and while we are on the subject of pairing, 
and not wishing to be in the least offensive, what about a little of 
it among private persons? We all know some people who would be 
better paired than actively functioning; perhaps most of us would. 

But here we are on delicate and controversial ground. This 
paper started with an exaltation of the marvels of science and the 
pleasures of inactivity, and an exhortation to keep both of these 
going, only more so. Let it end on the same note, — that of 


perfect peace. 
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IS THE UNITED STATES 
IMPERIALISTICP —A DEBATE 


YES, says Mr. William F. McNally, who believes that the policy of the 
United States is now predominantly imperialistic, though varied with 
moods of knight-errantry which are objectionable in their practical re- 
sults. He thinks that the United States would do far better to discard 
knight-errantry altogether and follow an openly admitted, enlightened, 
and intellectually bonest imperialism. 


NO, says Mr. Didmedes Pereyra, who treats us to the unusual spectacle 
of a South American calling the United States an bonest neighbor. He 
believes that the expansion of the United States is different in kind 
and purpose from the expansion of the European powers: theirs is of- 
fensive and illogical, ours defensive and limited by the “ manifest des- 
tiny” of the United States in the western bemispbere. 





I— OPEN IMPERIALISM OPENLY ARRIVED AT 
Wi.iiam J. McNatty 






E discomfiture of the average American when he hears 
any one speak of his country’s imperialism, bears a 
striking resemblance to the confusion of the Victorian 
lady at any mention of her legs. It will be remembered that these 
concluding touches to the human figure were both unnecessary 
and undesirable as far as she was concerned. They represented, 
on nature’s part, an error of taste which the lady could but pass 
over in frigid silence. She snubbed the topic, as much as possible, 
by studied and systematic avoidance; when this strategy failed, 
she would, if hard pressed, concede a point and, resorting to 

seudonym, would extend unwilling and distant recognition to 
Se “limbs”. Yet, despite the pertinacity of her efforts, disrespect- 
ful and even derisive laughter clantandy greeted the assumption 
that her anatomical structure consisted of a head and torso 
rising, in defiance of gravity, out of a nebulous and neutral-tinted 
haze. And the sounds of such laughter brought a chill to her 
soul. 

The American attitude toward imperialism is cut from the 
same piece of & enpery self-deception. The average American 
regards imperialism with moral disapproval. To think of his 
revered republic in the réle of imperialist is to think in terms of the 
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unthinkable. So he avoids the topic whenever he can; and when 
he can’t, he calms his moral sense with a pseudonym. And of late, 
the same disrespectful and derisive laughter which greeted the 
pretensions of the Victorian lady, on ae called forth by the 
portrait of the United States as a selfless knight-errant using his 
shining armor solely in the rescue of the deserving weak nations 
of the world from the predatory strong. And the sounds of such 
laughter bring a chill to the American’s soul. The same devotion 
to sentiment which made our Victorian grandmother ridiculous 
has been passed on as a family trait to her grandsons in contem- 
pone America. Her sentiment made her deny a biological fact; 

is, a political fact. She was simply not rational on the subject of 
legs; he is not rational on the subject of imperialism. 

It does not require a nadine st to explain the origin of the 
American “complex imperialismus ’. The historian has furnished 
all the necessary facts. The United States was conceived in the 
spirit of anti-imperialism. When it emerged from the womb in 
1776, it had an arrogant imperialism to fight; and fight it it did 
with all the fury and moral passion of the ts hater of imperial- 
ism. So abnormal a national birth could not but leave a permanent 
mark on the national mind. It would have been extraordinary, 
indeed, if a nation so begotten and so trained in its childhood 
could ever thereafter be quite sane when the word “imperialism” 
was as much as mentioned. And so it has developed. The babe, 
now grown up, has become the mightiest nation in the world, 
and it has achieved this power through the paradoxical policy of 
detesting imperialism in principle while favoring it in practice. 
Were the nations of the world to vote to-day to choose the leading 
imperialist among them, there is every probability that the United 
States would be the majority candidate for the honor. And yet 
this same United States continues to think of itself complacently 
as an anti-imperialist. 

The United States likes to think of itself as a consistent knight- 
errant. But a dispassionate survey of the American record in 
foreign affairs leads one to inant that the United States has 
consistently been an imperialist, and only sporadically a knight- 
errant. One can never tell in advance when the mood of Don 
Quixote is likely to seize it; but one may be sure that the mood 
will be only a mood and in the end will vanish quite as certainly 
as it appeared. Like the aurora borealis, the mood of American 
knight-errantry can not be depended upon: at times it floods the 
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world with light, then disappears, not to be witnessed again for 
months or even years. The American people marched into the 
Spanish-American War in a mood of Sediivanenin and 
marched out of it conspicuously bearing ‘aloft Guam, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and, less conspicuously, Cuba. In a 
mood of knight-errantry they marched into the World War, but 
within three years they had so far soured on the réle that they 
were almost ready to stone the President who wanted to give 
knight-errantry a further lease on life. 

Knight-errantry is not the word to describe the United States’ 
ordinary dealings with other nations. It is not the word to describe 
the taking of what is now Texas, Colorado, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming away from Mexico. 
It is not the word to describe the wresting of Guam, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines from Spain. It is not the word to describe its 
equivocal activities in Panama, its anything but disinterested 
activities in Hawaii, its “strong-arm” policy in American Samoa, 
and its expansionist and supervisionist program in the Caribbean. 
Some other word must be found and the task of finding it is not 
difficult. 

The inevitable word is “imperialism”. None the less, it should 
be conceded that the United States’ record as an imperialist is 
not bad. It is bad only when juxtaposed to the sanctimonious 
American claims. Were the United States to pit its imperialistic 
record against that of Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
Japan, Spain, Holland, or Belgium (not to speak of several smaller 

wers), it would have little of which to be ashamed. Considering 
Its temptations and its opportunities, America may well stand 
amazed at its own moderation and enlightenment. Nor could any 
nation in the foregoing list sneer, as one imperialist at another, 
at such an attitude. 

Why the United States should be so inordinately proud of its 
knight-errantry and so inordinately ashamed of its imperialism is, 
I must confess, beyond my comprehension, I could understand 
the phenomenon better if the sentiments of pride and shame were 
reversed. It seems to me that the United States’ knight-errantry 
is far more of a nuisance to the world than its imperialism. In the 
first place, America’s claim to knight-errantry is fraudulent. The 
drinker who abstains from drinking only on the third Tuesday of 
every month (at which time he sobers up and delivers a public 
lecture on the evils of drink) taxes everybody’s patience when he 
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refers to himself as a teetotaler. And the United States is: this 
same kind of knight-errant. 

But it is not merely the intellectual dishonesty of America’s 
claims of disinterestedness that is objectionable. The practical 
results are even more pernicious. Let me cite the practical results 
wrought by knight-errantry in three modern instances: the Span- 
ish-American War, the World War, and the recent Nicaraguan , 
tangle. ! 

The Spanish-American War. Had the United States not been : | 
troubled by its peculiar “complex imperialismus”’, it would have | 
annexed Cuba and the Philippines outright at the conclusion of | 
the Spanish-American War. Any other nation similarly situated 
would have done just that. Not so the United States, with its 
distaste for intellectually honest imperialism. It had to trim its 1 
imperialism to its phobia; that is, it had to temper its imperialism 
with knight-errantry. Cuba the United States would not annex 
but “liberate”; the Philippines the United States would not 
annex permanently but “temporarily”, with ee sO 
pledged as to represent a mortgage on the national honor. 

The recklessness of the statesmanship behind this course is 
worth observing. In the first instance, ion was to be 
conferred upon a people about whose capacity for self-govern- 
ment there was considerable doubt. In the second instance, the | 
national honor of the United States was to be pledged to an action 
which might very well prove impracticable, impolitic, and unwise. | 
And what happened? The United States had to modify its first 
declaration and back water on its second. On the Cuban question 
the position of the United States is now that of a power which did 
a generous thing, advertised it as such, and then undid it, —i.e., 
“Platt-amended” it. On the Philippine question the United 4 
States stands before the world as a power which is perpetually 
finding excuses for not doing the generous thing it 1s still per- 
petually promising to do. - 

The foregoing illustrations are characteristic of the way in 
which imperialist-phobia tends to drive the United States into 
cart-before-the-horse statesmanship. Let it be remarked at once 
that I have nothing against the evetien of either Cuba or the 


Philippines. I am simply saying that it is always stupid to promise 
more than you know you can fulfil, Why ane then? The 
United States would have been better off if, at the very start, it 
had annexed both Cuba~and the: Philippines unconditionally. 
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It would still have been free to liberate them at any time it saw 
fit. And, if unable or unwilling to liberate them, it would not have 
had, on that account, to look foolish, — which it does at present. 

The United States seems curiously slow to grasp the not 
necessarily subtle point that when, in a mood of transient knight- 
errantry, it is moved: to create among alien peoples (whether 
they be Filipinos or Europeans) expectations greater than it can 
fulfil, the “fet-down” is bound to give rise to a sense of burning 
poe and in that sense of burning grievance all gratitude for 
avors -— and present will quickly evaporate. Only superficially 
and ephemerally is knight-errantry a good-will policy. Basically 
and permanently it makes for ill will. 

The World War. Had the United States based its entrance into 
the World War on solid nationalist grounds, it would have spared 
itself a great deal of gratuitous grief. Any other nation similarly 
situated would have done so. But the United States could not do 
a simple thing simply. It had to enter the War in a transport of 
grandiloquent knight-errantry. The result? The European nations 
took America’s declarations of knight-errantry literally. They 
became infatuated with the idea, and when the United States, 
wearying of the mood, decided to discard it, they became in- 
censed. They believed, or affected to believe, that in some way 
they had been swindled. In their rage they went so far as to say 
that the United States had never been the knight-errant, but the 
hypocritical self-seeker and trickster from the start. 

Thus out of its knight-errantry, — which was real enough 
while it lasted, — the United States derived neither glory nor 
gratitude, but only misunderstanding, contumely, and unneces- 
sary hatred. Another nation remote from Europe, sae oo 
entered the War as a candid nationalist. It punctiliously fulfilled 
a nationalist contract which required of it only some trifling 
exertions, and then retired. And Japan, doing the minimum 
required of it and nothing more, is not to-day despised by Euro- 
pean nations. Their contempt and enmity are reserved for the 

wer which made a magnificent, colossal, and, relatively speak- 
ing, selfless effort on their behalf. engeneeswntte is not a 
practical policy. Donned with ease, like the shirt of Nessus it is 
not to be doffed without serious and unlooked-for difficulties and 
pointless suffering. 

The recent Nicaraguan tangle. Had the United States Senate 
ratified in its original-form the Bryan-Chamorro treaty, — which 
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virtually converted Nicaragua into an American protectorate 
and explicitly established the American right to intervene in 
Nicaraguan affairs, — the Diaz-Sacasa civil war in December, 
1926 would have found the United States armed with power to do 
the thing which, in fact, it did do, but without the right. Then 
its intervention on behalf of Diaz would have been no more than 
the activities of a fireman fighting a fire in his own district. With- 
out this authority its intervention looked to the world, and to a 
large part of the American public, like the activities of a burglar 
seeking to break into a house not his own. Why, then, during the 
Wilson administration, did the United States refuse to assume the 
interventionist rights which Nicaragua wa$ ready to accord, — 
which represented, after all, only an intellectually honest recogni- 
tion of the realities of the relation already existing between the 
two nations, and which, at a later date, the United States govern- 
ment was destined so desperately to need? One can only shrug 
one’s shoulder and answer: “The old story. Imperialist-phobia. 
Knight-errantry. The desire to make the grand gesture at the 
expense of common sense.” 

* Nicaragua the United States had been, if the expression may 
be used, “legitimately imperialistic.” In 1912 Nicaragua had 
become an American protectorate, unacknowledged it is true, 
but a protectorate none the less, and under circumstances by no 
means discreditable to the United States. The American govern- 
ment had had its choice of intervening in Nicaragua or of letting 
Zelaya (the ee plunge Central America into a 
general war. It had chosen to intervene, with the result that, in 
1912, it discovered that it had on its hands a small, wrecked 
republic. Realistic se sss demanded that it acknowledge 
its new ward as a protectorate. But the word was too much for a 
nation troubled by a “complex imperialismus” and it had to be 
stricken out, though the fact remained. 

Had the United States acknowledged its protectorate, admitted 
its imperialism, and contended merely that its intervention was 
legitimate, it would have had a strong case. But it was not content 
to let well enough alone. It had to create the impression that it 
was not imperialistic at all, and, in consequence, it ultimately 
succeeded in a before the world as a nation illegiti- 
mately given toimperialism and brazenly dishonest in the bargain. 


And that is the crushing reward which it usually gets, — and 
perhaps not undeservedly, — for its masqueradings. 
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Above all, American imperialism fears exposure. It is forever 
pretending that it is not itself but something different. It lacks 
the courage to stand up and meet a situation openly. It is cowed 
in advance by the national prejudice; hence its predilection for 
crawling rather than for walking erect, its penchant for subter- 
fuge rather than argument, its mania for obscure and devious 
paths rather than for straight and open highways. The fact that 
its transparent disguises would scarcely deceive a child disturbs 
it not in the least. 

The British take their imperialism less irrationally. They would 
no more think of denying the obvious fact that theirs was an 
imperialistic nation than they would the equally obvious fact 
that theirs was a monarchical government. To be sure, they would 
explain that imperialism, with them, like monarchy, was sub- 
servient to public opinion, and that they had both, so to speak, in 
chains. They would remark that they recognized great danger in 
either unrestricted and irresponsible imperialism, or in unre- 
stricted and irresponsible monarchy; but that, under proper 
control, both represented forces which, in their opinion, were 
distinctly useful. The American looks upon the word “imperial- 
ism” as simultaneously a noun and an adjective. He would 
think it redundant to speak of an “evil imperialism ”’, for imperial- 
ism, by his definition, 1s an “evil policy”. To the Englishman the 
word is as devoid of ethical significance as “government”. He 
understands that imperialism, like government, may be good or 
bad, and in any specific instance he must hear the particulars 
before deciding which adjective to use. 

I do not hold that British imperialism is, perforce, intellectually 
honest. I do hold that it is not nearly so intellectually dishonest as 
American imperialism. The British have an advantage over the 
Americans at least in this: that they candidly recognize their 
imperialism as such, and hence are spared the awkward experience 
of parading it before the world in a false face. And they have still 
another advantage in that beneficent imperialism appears to them 
as an ideal ae striving for. Beneficent imperialism impresses 
the Americans as no more of an ideal than beneficent wickedness. 
They can not make sense of so paradoxical a phrase. Thus the 
British have a practical working ideal which is susceptible, in some 
measure, of human realization. The Americans, on the other 
hand, have a supra~-mundane ideal which, for practical pu » 
is valueless and even harmful. Not only is it not susceptible of 
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realization in the world as at present organized, but the occasional 
attempts to realize it only result in confusing, misleading, and 
irritating other powers, and ultimately in involving the United 
States in unnecessary, unpleasant, and humiliating situations. 

Lest I be mistaken for a Bourbon imperialist, I might here 
remark that it is a matter of indifference to me whether the 
United States turn non-imperialist or continue as it is, — an 
unmistakably imperialistic power. The mere fact of its “going” 
imperialist or the reverse is as meaningless as its “going” 
Republican or Democratic. The important consideration is 
whether it “goes” intelligent or stupid. Intelligent imperialism is 
preferable to an non-imperialism, and intelligent non-impe- 
rialism is preferable to stupid imperialism. 

Speaking simply in the capacity of an humble observer, I 
think that imperialism is with the United States to stay. It is less 
a necessity than an irresistible temptation. The strongest power 
on the globe, the United States can do what it wishes, and there is 
no one to say it nay. Nor should the fact be ignored that its 
ancient doctrine of security has been so amplified, amended, and 
inflated as to amount virtually to a claim that the United States 
has the right to exercise its will, as it sees fit, anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. Of course, such a claim reveals our imperial- 
ism in all its naive vanity. There is, I dare say, a good deal of 
sheer childish“fustian in the claim, for the United States hardl 
has the disposition, though it undoubtedly has the force, to back 
the claim to the limit. Nevertheless, I do credit the United States 
with the disposition to make the hemisphere safe for the dollar. 
And so long as it has this disposition, it will incessantly be 
“tinkering” with countries which are dollar-doubtful. A true 
non-imperialism would require of the United States a complete 
abandonment of both neo-Monroeism and dollar-and-national 
protectionism abroad. And that American opinion would ever 
sanction such a program of renunciation is scarcely conceivable. 

Since, then, imperialism we have and imperialism we are going 
to have, would not the nation be spared an endless loss of dignity, 
a vast deal of humiliation, and many an unnecessary practical 
embarrassment, if it were to discard its present covert imperial- 
ism deviously arrived at and substitute for it an open imperialism’ 
openly arrived at? 





II—A SOUTH AMERICAN DENIAL 


DiOMEDES PEREYRA 





N the recent development of new complications in 
Central America, the United States has again been 
branded a hypocritical imperialist. For this reason it is 
opportune to examine the charge and see what grounds there are 
to support it; and in doing so, we must look back through Ameri- 
can history and see how this notion that the United States is an 
imperialistic nation first gained currency. That the notion is 
absurd is most clearly shown by the record of the last ten years. 
Never before in all history has a nation been so openly invited to 
enter upon an imperialistic program. And yet these ten years have 
been marked by the most unmistakable refusal by the United 
States to adopt such a policy, — a refusal so patent, indeed, that 
other nations have been unable to comprehend it when the temp- 
tation was so great and the chances of success so certain. In fact, 
it is this refusal of America to play the réle of imperialist when 
every circumstance of the situation made the refusal seem so 
illogical, that has given rise to the accusation whenever some 
minor occurrence in Nicaragua or Mexico seemed to lend itself 
to that interpretation. 

Assertions of North American imperialism were first heard 
after the war between the United States and Mexico. But before 
we concede the point, had we not better make up our minds what 
imperialism is, as well as what it is not? For we must be on our 
guard against an explanation which is too easy and explains 
more than the facts will warrant. It has been the fashion to say 
that imperialism is the key to an understanding of the foreign 
policy of nations since the middle of the last century. Certainly, 
the last seventy-five years have seen imperialism rampant in 
many quarters; and for this very reason it is misleading to accept 
it blindly to explain every variety of national expansion which 
those years brought forth. National expansion may be imperial- 
istic, and again it may be something quite different. 

The war between the United States and Mexico makes clear 
this difference. That war, as we all know, was fought over the 

session of Texas. Mexico had assented to the sodiependenes of 
exas, but opposed its annexation to the United States. This 
cost Mexico not only Texas, but Colorado, California, Nevada, 
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Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as well, — territories 
at that time almost uninhabited, and which (as a glance at the 
map will show) completed the geographical independence of the 
Anglo-Saxon republic. They are an integral part of the United 
States, essential for the protection of the nation. To acquire this 
new territory was expansion, certainly; but I deny that it was 
imperialism. It was the final guarantee of the national security of 
the United States; and it is just as absurd to call it an imperial- 
istic expansion as it would be to call the Declaration of 1776 
an imperialistic document. Mr. McNally has admitted that the 
spirit of 1776 was the reverse of imperialistic, and I do not see 
how the dispassionate judgment of history can call the spirit of 
1848 anything but the inevitable continuance of that same 
anti-imperialistic policy. Without geographical independence, 
political independence at little meaning and no force. 

We are not dealing here with an ethical theory, but with a 
rational judgment of events. A case can be made, — and, indeed, 
has been made often enough by British historians, — that the 
original independence of the United States from Great Britain 
was not justified. So, too, an even better case can be made against 
the abstract justice of acquiring these Mexican lands. The money 
that the United States paid to Mexico for them has often been 
called “conscience money”. But all this is beside the point when 
we ask ourselves whether the acquisition was evidence of imperial- 
ism. It was the exact opposite of imperialism: it was dictated by a 
fear, — avery real and very wise fear, — of some future imperial- 
ism of a foreign pane which might be aimed at the security and 
independence of the new republic. A far-seeing nation from the 
very beginning, the United States was greatly concerned over her 
disadvantageous frontier which left her in danger of being one day 
dominated by Mexico, or by some European power which in turn 
might dominate Mexico. The fact that France actually tried this 
a little later, shows how real was the danger and how necessary 
the step America took to forestall it. And because it was inevit- 
able, and logical, and necessary, — in short, a defensive measure 
in the fullest meaning of the term,—I say that it was not 
imperialistic. 

“Here we come to the heart of this debate, and the point I wish 
to make becomes quite clear when we consider, along with this 
episode from American history, those acts of European ee 
which are rightly called imperialistic. The partition of Africa by 
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England, France, Germany, Belgium, and Portugal; England’s 
dominance in India; the intrigues and concessions obtained by 
England, France, Germany, and Russia in China, — Mr. McNally 
can not confuse us here with his knight-errantry, for there is 
nothing but imperialism, stark and undisguised, in these acts. 
To be sure, all of them are acts of expansion, but there the parallel 
-with the American situation ends, The expansion of the European 

owers was not inevitable, not necessary, not even logical. More 
important still, theirs was an offensive expansion.in every sense. 
Each of these far-flung colonies and protectorates was a liability, 
and not an asset, from the point of view of defense. Quite a 
different situation from the expansion of the United States to fulfil 
her “manifest destiny”; and this phrase, now treated somewhat 
lightly by cynical historians, we can not discard, for it explains 
why the destined expansion of the United States, manifest from 
considerations of dohens and security, has not been imperialistic. 

The conception of Uncle Sam, mounted on Rocinante, with 
his lance thrust against every “bad man” while he leaves captive 
at home the maidens he pretends to have saved, ignores his valor 
and imputes to him the diplomacy of a romantic chieftain. 
Roosevelt, the fearless man of action, would have demolished 
such a theory if it had been true; and if not he, then Wilson, 
advocate of open diplomacy, or Hughes, spokesman of pan- 
Americanism. It is nonsense to speak in such a vein of a power 
that has so often held the position to dictate her will to the world, 
and yet, as in the war with Mexico, has always gone frankly after 
what she wanted. The fact is, the United States pursues a moral 
end difficult for the world to understand because it is so far from 
the current practice in international relations, and, therefore, so 
inexplicable when America holds such a dictatorial position and 
such ascendency as she has since the World War. 

As for the Monroe Doctrine, whence do some infer its tyranny? 
If one looks for imperialism in that disguise, he had better look 
twice and convince himself that what he sees is only the ghost of 
his own fears. So far as the sensible Latin-American republics are 
concerned, they either ignore it completely or continue to live 
as in the past, unaware that it has ever existed. And the United 
States, conscious of this, must herself consider it obsolete, be- 
cause she now speaks only in terms of ot Nea aH x 

Mr. McNally cites Cuba as an example of the nnn 
his country turned imperialist: at the end of the romance. Far 
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from annexing it, as an imperialistic nation ‘would have done, the 
United States, by her guardianship, has put the country in the 
way of being a nation. Cuba has a President who is Cuban by 
race, name, and ideas, and her flag is not the star spangled banner. 
Cuba is now, — more than in the days when she was fighting for 
her liberty, — arrogantly free in spirit. The policy of constructive 
republicanism which the United States has imposed upon that 
young country, has developed in the hearts of Cubans an ideal- 
istic nationalism now impossible to subjugate. No régime, regard- 
less of how pseudo-Quixotic its aspirations might be, would, 
just for the sake of appearances, instil in the conscience of a people 
sentiments which it plans in the end to ignore. This would be to 
defy all logic and lose the battle beforehand. Still, Cuba seems to 
be the victim of imperialism; if so, the word has taken on a de- 
cidedly new meaning. 

When Santo Domingo was finally liberated from Spain, the 
a of that country voted for their annexation to the United 

tates and presented a demand to President Grant. Washington 
refused the petition. Is this imperialism? 

The Philippines, where it was expected that the United States 
would set her rule firmly and permanently from the outset, — if 
only in consideration of the island’s great value as a base for her 
commerce with China and as a producer of tropical raw materials 
on which several of her large industries depend, — has been 
included in her list of “pupils”. Is this imperialism? Until we 
have more evidence than Mr. McNally has given us of a new 
spirit in American policy, we may, with reasonable warrant, 
accept the promise of future independence in good faith. 

In 1917, the United States became the decisive factor in the 
European conflict. How is it that an aspirant to imperialism hap- 
pened to go into it unconditionally, when her participation had 

n solicited at any price, and discussed from all angles during 
two years by the whole country? The United States had an 
opportunity then that may not come again to obtain for the 
asking, —if it had ever bien in her program, — possessions 
wherever she would have wished. Nothing would have been 
simpler for America at the time than to emerge from the War the 
conspicuous leader of imperialism, even though under the pretext 
of imposing much needed order and discipline on the world. 

How is it that when the War was over the United States, 
relinquishing all claims, sought instead to institute in Europe a 
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code of fourteen points, — all against imperialism, — as unique 
compensation re gigantic part in the victory? How is it that 
in after years (it being always possible) Harding, and now 
Coolidge, have not so much as suggested any change of policy 
tending toward imperialism? How is it that this “‘octopus” Sih 
even the minor countries of Central America still free and masters 
of their destinies, when we have heard for decades that it wishes 
to-annex them, and while with every year they drift more and 
more out of its grasp? How is it that even now it allows the Philip- 
pines to talk of independence, when it is apparent that American 
interests are menaced from that side by an enemy whose designs 
on the islands are known and with whom America has a racial 
problem pending? If the answer is “knight-errantry”’, then this is 
what the world has been waiting for all the time, and it is good to 
know it by its new name. 

Only recently has the United States retired from the table set 
in China by a greedy power which had promised herself a feast at 
the expense of the wretched coolie. And through all these years 
we have witnessed Washington’s untiring efforts toward world 
disarmament, and toward pan-Americanism as a solution of her 
actual dissensions with Central America. All of this bespeaks the 
opposite of imperialism, and it is time to advertise it in order to 
reassure those who doubt honestly concerning the purpose of their 
country in international politics. 
~ The Panama affair, — long denounced as an arbitrary.act of 
North America, — has been correctly understood at last. It was 
all that was needed to discard Colombia’s accusation of imperial- 
ism and justify the conduct of President Roosevelt in her regafd. 
The United States entered Panama, after the failure of the French 
company, with rights already extended by Colombia when she 
was still Nueva Granada, and then by the Hay-Herran treaty 
confirmed years later by the new saijullie: But then, the despot 
Marroquin became president of that country and he conceived the 
idea of first allowing the contract with the French company to 
lapse, hoping in this way to make himself the beneficiary of the 
forty million dollars which the United States had agreed to pay 
to the departing company for the absolute surrender and the 
immediate transmission of all her rights. Panama, which saw in 
this another abuse by her hated mistress, Colombia, and a new 
transgression on her interests, — traditionally overlooked, and 
which, for this reason, had already been the cause of fifty-two 
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revolutions since 1850 to gain independence, — rose to arms once 
more in 1902; and, this time, thanks to the support of President 
Roosevelt, — who could not accept the outrageous pretension of 
Marroquin, — won its Tera freedom. This event would 
never have occurred without the despot, — Marroquin, — an 
obscure individual who was solely responsible for the planting of 
that ill-bearing seed, for so long a stumbling block between the 
two Americas. 

Almost parallel to this runs the Nicaraguan incident, which 
brings into evidence an all-too-saddening and ridiculous affair to 
be charged as an act of American imperialism. It reduces itself to 
nothing more important than this: Washington, — which must 
by treaty assist the President in power of that country, — went in 
good faith to help Diaz upon his declaration that he could not 
otherwise protect either the lives or the interests of foreigners 
from his political opponent, — another Nicaraguan, a man so 
exceptionally patriotic and constitutional that he did not hesitate 
to launch his beloved country into civil war rather than let the 
actual ruler rule. This lays bare but another side of the political 
corruption that is bred in these “republics” by a caste of tyrants 
who,—rather than forego their personal ambitions, — will 
unhesitatingly risk the dignity of their countries in a desperate 
adventure. And the judgment of all Latin America, due to the 
temperament of her pa is always bound to pronounce itself 
prematurely and unjustly. 

In regard to dollar diplomacy, Mr. McNally considers that his 
country has at least the disposition to make her hemisphere safe 
for the dollar. He expresses here an obvious wish of all America, 
but in a plutocratic sense. And plutocracy in the United States, 
— as has been proved in the defeat it suffered when it opposed the 
creation of the reserve bank system and the laws taxing income, 
both of which have greatly weakened it, — does not represent the 
country. The best guarantee on loans, anywhere, is equity. Guy 
J. Inman, who speaks at least for eighty million North Americans, 
does not tire of urging this and bitterly condemns both the 
financial tyranny of unadvised capitalists in their relations with 
small countries in Latin America and the inconsequential and 
inevitable political slips of certain factions in Washington on this 
account. 

I like Mr. McNally’s sincerity when he confesses that he, 
personally, does not care a fig whether his country becomes im- 
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perialistic or not, and only wants her to abandon her knight- 
errantry which-he claims ridiculously hides her real intentions. 
' His indifference to an issue so highly important, even when hint- 
ing at it with such frankness, weakens, I think, the force of his 

ents, just as it casts doubt upon the sincerity of the speaker. 
Wilson, the undeniable exponent of the highest opinion and 
intellect of North America, carried to Europe a revolutionary 
program in no manner as a knight-errant concealing mercenary 
aspirations. He went there to tell them that it was requisite to 
abandon all purposes of expansion and to pave, in that very hour 
of victory, the road to a peace that would reconcile all peoples and 
span the formidable chasm that separated them. 

How then could any one try to give a hypocritical aspect to 
this policy of strict amity and disinterestedness of the United 
States which, through all the frequent changes of men and opin- 
ions, remains unchanged? No, the United States follows a well 
defined plan of wisdom taken from the balance of history, — the 
only one which will continue making of the American continent 
the home of harmony and the refuge of the “brave and the free”. 
This is her purpose and she has the will to carry it through. 
Already Chile and Peru, acknowledging this, have made her the 
arbiter of their dispute over Tacna and Arica, and the other 
republics entrust her with the building of their railroads and 
numberless enterprises which more and more increase their 
power, soon to attain fantastic proportions. This fact proves a 
reciprocal confidence of which not enough is being said, and 
proves, moreover, that the interest of North America has been 
definitely directed toward continental cooperation and under- 
standing. 

Lands of conquest in America no longer exist! History has 
taught us Latin Americans to hate imperialism. We know what 
we should do if it returned and how we could combat it. We know 
and appreciate the golden fruits of peace. We know that from war 
would be born the worm that would destroy the solid frame of 
our constitutions. Latin America, strong, overflowing with energy, 
— is now confident and tranquil in respect to her future, sure that 
the United States, disgusted with the very “open imperialism” 
of tottering England, — called the perfidious, and un eng 
alluded to by Mr. McNally as an example of sincerity, — wi 
march hand in hand with her over the road shown to them by their 
forefathers. 











Weodcut by Charles A. Wilimovsky 


DEVIL’S ISLAND 
Desperate Escapes from the French Penal Colony 


Biair NILEs 


no woman had ever sat there before me, listening to strange 
stories which never reach the outside world. About the three 
little islands clustered off the north coast of South America, the 
heavy seas of the great northwest current rushed and swirled, 
foaming here and there over dangerous, rocky shoals. South of us 
on the mainland, huge rollers combed the coast. 
Yet my convict friends told me it was on a flimsy raft of 
banana stems that Eugene Dieudonné had dared to cross from 


SAT on the rocks of forbidden Devil’s Island, knowing that 
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the islands to the mainland, in a desperate attempt to regain his 
lost freedom. “He was a man,” they said, “‘a man in every sense 
of the word.” And in the prison interpretation, that means one 
who is strong, reckless, defiant, of indomitable spirit; one who 
never to the end gives up the struggle for liberty, and one who 
has never been known to betray a fellow convict to the authorities. 

“It takes courage,” they explained, ‘“‘to brave the open ocean 
on a bunch of banana stems tied together. You haven’t a show at 
rescue, you know. No ship carrying any but the French flag is 
allowed within a mile and a half of Devil’s Island. International 
law bears that out. And a French flag to one of us on a raft is 
certain capture and punishment. So it takes a man to do what 
Dieudonne did. No, we don’t think he had blood on his hands. 
Of course you’re never sure about a thing like that. But we’re 
potty good judges, — better than many on the bench. And 

ieudonné struck us as innocent. 

“The time he left the Island on the banana raft was his first 
try at escape, and he made it, — got to the coast, abandoned 
his raft and struck out on foot through the jungle. He had maps 
of the trails traced by some of the comrades who knew the main- 
land. But he didn’t go far, —arrested and sent back. He got 
two years’ solitary confinement on the punishment island. That’s 
the Ile Joseph. Well, it would take more than two years in a cell 
to knock the fight out of Dieudonné. But it was 1926 before he 
got a chance again. And this time he reached Brazil. Oh, of course, 
plenty of hardships on sea and land. We don’t count hardships 
when it comes to getting out of this. We know well enough that 
half of those who try to escape by sea are drowned. And of the 
other half, not over one in a hundred succeeds. The rest are 
brought back and take their punishment. Yet there is hardly a 
week that we don’t see far off a little sail. If it’s a crazy little sail, 
made of pantaloons and a shirt, then we know that another 
comrade is making the dash for freedom. And we say, ‘Poor 
devil!’ and wish him luck.” 

The perils faced and the daring courage shown by these = 
tives would win them crosses and medals on a battlefield or in the 
panic of fire. As criminals, they are rewarded with years of soli- 
tary confinement. Except always those who meet their death, and 
the very few who fight through to freedom, so often in the end to 
be denounced like Dieudonné and returned to what I have seen 
with my own eyes to be worse than death. Often it is long before 
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ieudonné they said, “At first the noise of his death ran 
about. But lately we have heard that he is free.” Those im- 
prisoned men will now mourn his capture and anxiously wait the 
details of his fate. For was he not to them in every sense “a 
man”? 

A thousand and one such tales I heard from the prisoners of 
Guiana. There was, for example, the convict stationed on one of 
the Devil’s Island group, who, some months ago was missing at 
the 5 o'clock roll-call. At that hour the keepers are busy rounding 
up the men and locking the correct number into each dormitory 
for the night. Number X was missing; he failed to answer to his 
name. Search was made of the three islands. It revealed nothing. 
The sun was sinking; in a few moments the tropical night would 
fall. The canoemen were commanded to launch the boats; far, far 
out a speck was seen on the deserted ocean. The prison authorities 
focused their glasses. But they saw only a dark mass on the 
surface and above it the great spreading horns of one of the 
water-buffalo which the administration imports from French 
Indo-China. Only a dead water-buffalo floating out to sea. They 
revoked the order to the canoemen. Anyway, darkness had sud- 
denly shut down. 

But the prisoners knew that the dead water-buffalo was one of 
their comrades, his body bound toa plank and covered with banana 
leaves, while with arms and legs he swam desperately. The 
buffalo horns, — didn’t a buffalo die on the Islands only last 
week? The horns were the escaping convict’s camouflage. 

“But,” they say, “he’s never Ss heard of. Perhaps we'll 
never know what happened. If he succeeds, somehow he'll man- 
age to tell us. But it’s months now without a word.” | 

Thus there are three possible endings to tales of escape from 
the prisons of the Devil’s Island Penal Colony. They may end in 
death at the hands of sea or jungle. Very rarely, as in the case of 
Dieudonné, their climax may be freedom. Or the final sentence 
may read, “‘and so they were returned to prison and to punish- 
ment.” Few Guiana convicts have not made at least one try for 
freedom. Many attempt it again and again, regardless of danger 
or of punishment. 

“It takes courage,” said a young Parisian whom we will call 
Z. “If you’ve known only city streets, the jungle frightens you. 
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I sometimes wonder now how I ever dared to pick up my knap- 
sack and walk off into it alone. Of course I couldn’t have done 
it if I hadn’t come to a point where anything seemed better than 

rison. It was a piece of injustice from a keeper that made me 
feel I couldn’t stand it. I had to get away. I couldn’t wait. One 
comrade found some food and put it in my knapsack. Another 
gave me a knife to cut my way. And one let me havea tracing 
of the trails. 

“Well, the first day was easy. For I followed the trails of the 
rubber men. I had food, and just to be free was so good that I 
wasn’t thinking much ahead. Then the trails came to an end. 
And of course the food was doing that too. The second day I 
never saw the sun. Rain all day. Poured. The way it does in 
Guiana. You wonder where all the water comes from. But I kept 
going. That matter of the food made me know I couldn’t take a 
day off to shelter myself from the rain. I kept right on, cutting 
every foot of my way. And that’s slow moying. 

“Then I came to mud and thorn trees. I went down ankle 
deep. Roots covered the ground and they were shaped like the 
iron loops they put our feet in when we are confined to the 
blockhouse. The roots caught me just that way. And I stumbled 
and fell. If I tried to hold on to a tree, the thorns were so terrible 
I had to let go. Worse than anything were the mosquitoes. They 
wouldn’t let me stop to rest. But when night came, I had to. 
There was nothing but mud to sit on. So 5 tached up against a 
tree, — and waited for dawn. Smoking one cigarette after an- 
other, — fighting mosquitoes. 

“It was an everlasting night. When the light came, I was so 
stiff and sore I could hardly move. But there was nothing else 
to do. Again the same mud. The same thorns and the same roots. 
I slipped so often that I was covered with mud. The sweat rolled 
down my face. I had walked the whole day before I came to a 
creek. Then I had to work fast to get a raft made before it was 
too dark. I set to cutting bamboos, I tied them together and put 
up a pole in the middle. On that I hung my knapsack. I undressed, 
hung my clothes with the knapsack on the pole, and jumped in 
to cool off. The night was black. I didn’t bother to get dressed 
again. I just got on the raft and let it go wherever the creek 
wanted to take it. The stream widened out and the current got 
more and more rapid. 

“I was drawing my first long breath when all of a sudden the 
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raft ran against something and capsized. What happened? I 
never knew. I floundered about for ever so long. But the creek 
was blacker than the night. I couldn’t see. And I could feel 
nothing but the cool water. No raft. No knapsack. Everything 
was gone. I was naked. Alone. Lost. A Parisian helpless in the 
jungle. What to do? I swam for the bank. Not a cigarette to 
think it over with. I decided to stay in the creek all night. Then 
in the morning I would swim down with the tide. I waited. Was 
it long? It was forever. Once in a while I’d duck my head under 
water just to cheat the mosquitoes for a minute or so. 

“‘As soon as there was day, I began to swim. I was a rag for 
hunger. I didn’t know what you could eat and what was poison. 
I saw fruit but I didn’t dare eat it. I swam and when I was blind 
tired, I’d pull out and sit on a log to rest. There’d be biting ants 
on the log and mosquitoes always. You don’t know what a help- 
less beast you are until you've tried being naked in the jungle. 
I was afraid to think ms night. But night came. I was now so 
tired I was afraid to stay in the creek. I knew I couldn’t keep 
awake. I’d fall asleep and sink to the bottom. That would be the 
end. So I decided to climb a tree. I might lie in a crotch, perhaps 
too high for mosquitoes. A Parisian, naked, climbing a jungle 
tree, — really it seemed as if a man oughtn’t be born as de- 
fenseless as he is. Another long night. Off and on I’d sleep a little. 
There weren’t so many mosquitoes, but things were crawling 
over me and sticking into me. 

“At last again the day. Again the creek where a strong current 
carried me along. I was past swimming. All I could do was to 
keep afloat. Then I saw that my creek was about to empty itself 
into another bigger creek. And there in the bigger creek was a 
canoe tied by a vine to the bank. And I heard voices. I climbed 
ashore and went toward the voices. I came to a fire and there were 
three men around it. They were white men and they spoke in 
French. They heard the leaves and twigs crack under my feet. 
All jumped up. I was a ghost to them. A naked ghost with a torn, 
bleeding body. I saw that the same idea struck them all, that 
I was a madman lost in the forest. But they gave me food. They 
let me lie down in their hut and sleep. Nobody bothered me with 
questions. I didn’t wake until night. Then they told me to wash 
and on on some of their old clothes. 

““Now,’ they said, ‘we're Jibérés, —ex-convicts, exiled for 
life. Who are you? And what happened to you?’ 
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Block print by Lowell L. Balcom 


“Prison bars” of Devil’s Island, and the “town- crier’’, 
an ex-prisoner exiled for life in isolated French Guiana 
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“I told my story. They wanted me to stay but they knew I 
was right to go before the man-hunters got on my trail. I ex- 
aes that at Hattes I had comrades, — fellow prisoners. 

chance was to organize with them and escape by sea. Hattes 
I found was only a day and a half away, and there was a trail. I 
left them with good heart. I thought luck had turned my way. 
I had clothes and they spared me a little food. They hadn’t much 
left themselves. They’d been out for rubber and were in a couple 
of days going back to trade it in for supplies. But they gave 
enough to last me to Hattes. So I was full of hope. Then I was 
out of the mud and thorn country. I marched well that day and 
at night made myself a leaf hut to sleep in. The next day I would 
reach Hattes. My brain was busy with plans for the big try for 
freedom. Then, almost in sight of the village, they got me. Man- 
hunters on the track of other fugitives found me. 

“That’s the end. Throw up your hands! Return to prison. 
Punishment. All the suffering for nothing. It’s a lottery. A few 
get through. And the chance is worth taking. I don’t give up.” 


The story of Verne I have from a convict who had many times 
heard him tell it. In this great penal colony there are no news- 
papers. The prisoners know ties of what is happening in our 
world. Has there been war in China? Do women swim the 
Channel? Have Lindbergh, Chamberlin, and Byrd made non- 
stop Atlantic flights? All this is nothing to men doomed to forced 
labor in the Guiana climate and to slow starvation on the scanty 
prison rations. In their world nothing is really important but the 
problem of somehow adding a few bananas or a cake of chocolate 
to their wretched diet. And when it comes to spectacular exploits, 
what interests them above everything is how to find their way 
through the trackless jungle, or how to navigate a raft on the 
dangerous seas which lie between Guiana and the freedom which 
convicts hope to find in Brazil or Venezuela. 

The headlines of the prisons are escapes. The prisoners are 
their own reporters. And by word of mouth from prison to prison 
the details of victory and of defeat circulate, are contradicted, 
corrected, enlarged, until at last every convict is in possession of 
the latest thriller. Thus, though Verne has been two years dead, 
his story survives, retold to the new victims which the only con- 
vict ship in existence brings every year to Guiana. 

It is a story of tempest and wreck. The goal had been Venezuela 
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where no extradition treaty obliges the Government to return 
fugitives. There, it was said, a man could rebuild his life. All had 
heard of the escaped French convict who was rumored to have 
risen to be Chief of Police in Caracas. That might or might not be 
true. But it was certain that opportunity waited in Venezuela. If 
one could only get through the great rollers which so endlessly 
break along South America’s north coast; if one could but avoid 
arrest in the two Guianas, — French and Dutch, — which must 
be passed before one reaches Venezuela! 

There were nine men in Verne’s party and they proposed to 
make their dash for freedom in a dugout canoe, — in thirty feet 
of hollowed tree trunk, to which they added a keel, a rudder, and 
a sail. As helmsman they appointed the only one of the nine who 
had had experience in navigation. To all but this old sailor the 
sea was as strange and usilvine as the jungle had been to Z, the 
young Parisian. The desperation of their enterprise is sufficiently 
eloquent of the wretched life from which they were fleeing. 

Night and the jungle hid their departure from prison. An ebb- 
tide speeded their canoe down the river and out into the sea. But 
rain fl heavily and steadily; the men were forced to bail with 
their tin food basins. When they were out of the river, a surging 
ocean threw itself upon them. Waves slapped the sides of their 
canoe, tossing it about as though it were the butt of some cruel 
joke. All realized now that one man held their fate in his hands, — 
their helmsman. None had had experience enough to relieve him. 
With the passing hours they watched him even more anxiously 
than they watched the sea. They saw their lives hanging upon his 
strength and upon the wisdom of his judgment. From time to time 
one of them lit a cigarette for him, or gave him a swallow of rum. 

Day followed night, and again night fell. But the demon of the 
sea was still unchained. Shivering with cold and fear, the fugitives 
bailed and watched the muscles pulse in the arms of their helms- 
man. Did his grip weaken? And how long could he hold to the 
task? Forty-four hours passed before he confessed that he must 
have a few hours’ rest. They must make a landing. They headed 
her south. But where were they? Would it be Surinam or Demer- 
ara? Dutch or British Guiana? With their altered direction, the 
rollers swept them forward so fast that the vague line of the coast 
darkened and seemed rushing to meet them. But what coast was 
it? The water had grown suddenly shallow and very muddy. 

“It is the marshes of Nickery,”’ the old helmsman said. 
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The men in the boat felt their blood stand still in their hearts. 
For the Dutch call Nickery the “‘Frenchman’s Tomb”, — so 
many are the fugitives who sleep their last sleep in its mud. And 
how many more, thought to have reached freedom, lie beside 
those whose end is known! 

“Tt is Nickery.” 

Before them stood the jungle into which the sea penetrated and 
disappeared. Hundreds of dead trees rose stark from the water. 
And toward this sunken forest the rollers were hurling them. 

“Jump!” was the command. All obeyed. “Jump! And hold 
her back.” 

Half buried in the mud they pitted their combined strength 
against the rollers which drove the boat forward. But a great sea 
lifted her out of their hands and raised her to the trunk of a fallen 
tree, receded and left her there. Scrambling out and on to the 
tree, the men. silently took in their situation. A falling tide, fifty 
yards away a flooded forest growing out of unfathomed mud, 
hordes of mosquitoes, their helmsman already asleep, broken by 
fatigue. There was nothing to do but await the flood tide. Mean- 
while the helmsman might rest. 

The sun set and an early moon rose. The water came whisper- 
ing back to the lower branches of their tree, flowing and ebbing 
with the apparent indecision of tides, but always little by little 
rising to die level of the stranded boat. The sideunes woke. 
“We must push her off,” he said. The men climbed down and 
slowly slid the canoe free of the tree and out toward the sea, 
where once more they were to battle with the marching regiments 
of rollers. When day came the coast of the “ Frenchman’s Tomb” 
had vanished, and again they were on the high sea headed for 
Venezuela. But now they drifted in a limitless calm under a burn- 
ing sun. In the disaster off Nickery, their water jar had been 
overturned. That meant another landing. But so long as thirst 
could be borne they would go on; for all were anxious to be well 
out of danger of the marshes. 

Always a little farther. Endure a little longer. Perhaps it was 
Verne who urged them on; for the helmsman’s force all flowed into 
his arms. Some one else had to steer the rudder of the spirit. Ac- 
cording to Verne they were three days from Nickery before they 
surrendered and made again for land. Then all went well. A 
friendly village of British Guiana blacks gave them food and 
water. With forty-eight hours of rest, all spirits rose. Venezuela, 
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the blacks told them, was but three days off. Victory seemed al- 
ready won. When they pushed off from shore the Negroes sent up 
hurrahs for good luck, while in the boat, the fugitives responded 
with the old familiar stirring song of liberty! 

The morning of the second day they rounded the southern end 
of Trinidad, and there, far off, they actually saw Venezuela! On 
the following day they would make their last landing. With night 
a wind sprang up. A gentle wind at first. But soon the stars went 
out and great black clouds drove across the sky. Never mind. 
Was it not to be the last night, the night before freedom? The 
wind strengthened and blew the canoe toward the west. Eb dien, 
in the west was Venezuela! 

“At this speed,” Verne recalled that one of the men had said, 
“at this speed we'll be in Panama to-morrow, — instead of 
Venezuela!” 

They were the last words he was ever to speak. For all at once 
the boat was overturned. Perhaps there were cries but Verne 
could not remember. As he fought his way toward the boat tossing 
upside down like a dark cork on black waves, he heard nothing 
but the wind and the sea. Two men gained the boat before him. 
Of the other six nothing was to be seen. The remaining three clung 
to the canoe floating in that terrible darkness. Morning came and 
in the pale early light these three recognized each other. One was 
the little dark Italian; one was G, the counterfeiter; and the 
third was Verne. On all sides there was water. A peaceful sea 
stretched unbroken from horizon to horizon. Somewhere beneath 
its polished blue six men full of hope were gone. And among them 
was the brave helmsman. 

The three hung desperately to the boat. Alive, yes, — but how 
ghastly their plight! Exhausted. Hungry. Thirsty. Clinging to an 
overturned canoe in a deserted sea. The day passed. No sail 
crossed even the farthest horizon. By night the Italian was talk- 
ing wildly. He saw land. He felt the bottom under his feet. He 
was going to walk. Why didn’t the others walk too? It was dread- 
ful, Verne said, to hear him. And then suddenly he let go. For 
him it was all over. With the creeping moments of the night, the 
last two felt their strength slowly ooze like a tide which would 
never again turn. Another morning. Again a calm sea. The sun 
rose over a radiant ocean. “Yet to-day,” they thought, “to-day 
we are going to die.” But another day dragged out its allotted 
time and in the brief dusk of its close, one oF the two without a 
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word to the other began to swim. He swam out a hundred yards, 
never turning to answer the faint call sent after him. Then all at 
once he disappeared. “‘ Was it despair or madness?” Verne could 
never decide. Hours of solitary anguish. Verne saw all his past 
whirl in his reeling brain. He saw it give place to an imaginary 
future, pictured as clear-cut as the stars, which were so bright 
that he remembered the little banners of light they cast along 
the still dark water. The anguish had left him and he saw strangely 
bright visions. Morning dawned and before his bewildered eyes 
there lay the low line of the Venezuela coast. Or was he also mad? 
He must reach that beach. Perhaps it was no more real than the 
land the Italian had felt beneath his feet. But he would try for it 
anyway. He struck out from the canoe, swimming with the tide 
in his favor. He called up a strength which he would have said 
did not exist. He doubled that strength until at last he could 
touch bottom. Then he stood up and stumbled through the shal- 
— fall fainting on the blessed solid earth of a little white 
ch. 

When he woke two Negroes stood looking down at him. He 
opened his mouth to speak. He tried to say, “I am thirsty,” but 
he was not sure that the words came through. Perhaps he only 
gasped. But the fact was comprehended and one of the men gave 
him some rum. Standing over him they argued one with the other 
in a language he could not understand. Was it Spanish or English? 
If it were Spanish then he had won his freedom. It it were English 
there was doubt. They might be friendly or they might deliver 
him to the police. tt was a lottery, another gamble with 
destiny. 

In spite of all his will, his eyes closed, for the last atom of his 
strength was gone. He felt himself lifted and placed in the bot- 
tom of a boat. He felt the boat pushed off, and terror rushed over 
him. He roused himself to call. They shook their heads. They did 
not understand. But was it English or Spanish that they spoke? 
“Spanish,” he kept repeating in his fading consciousness, “‘Span- 
ish would be all right.” He made a supreme effort to focus his 
attention. He was too weak. Yet he must know. Perhaps they 
were going to some Venezuelan port. If he knew that, then he 
could sleep. He tried again: 

“Venezuela?” he asked. 
« No.”’ 
Then they were British. Could it be possible that he had come 
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back from the dead for this? Wind filled the sails. He was con- 
scious of a strong odor of fish. It was then a fishing boat. But for 
what port was she bound? He opened his eyes and saw that the 
sun stood on the left. She was headed south; and with that 
knowledge the dark curtain of unconsciousness dropped. 

Verne often told the story in the six months while he awaited 
his trial in the penitentiary blockhouse. He told it again many 
times while suffering his ngage on the Iles du Salut. And 
always he ended it with the bitter cry: “To have reached Vene- 
zuela at last, only to be taken on Venezuelan soil by British 
blacks!” 

The tale is told now by those who heard Verne tell it, for the 
year after it happened Verne died. He was but thirty-four years 
old and when he made the fatal attempt at freedom, from the 
results of which he never recovered, he had but six months left 
to serve of his six years’ imprisonment. He took his desperate 
chance in the hope of escape from the years of exile which are the 
cruel climax of the Guiana penal system. In the bright visions of 
those final hours when- he had been left the solitary survivor 
clinging to an upset canoe, he had seen his liberty. He had known 
that he would never fall to the starved degradation of the Guiana 
exiles. He had foreseen escape, but the form it was to take had 
been mercifully veiled from him. To die sometime, of course, — 
but not on Devil’s Island where a convict’s body is thrown to the 
sharks. 

And listening thus to the stories of the Devil’s Island Penal 
Colony, I learned the power of hope to endure in men’s hearts. 
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WHISPERING HOUSES 


FLorence Mary BENNETT 


Drawings by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


French children are wont to do. We were then frequent 
visitors in my grandmother’s home in the most beautiful 
town in New England and so things were quite objectively im- 
pressed on my consciousness, — the narrow streets, with sandy, 
unevenly curbed sidewalks; the wider, brick paved or flag squared 
walks on the chief thoroughfares; the cobblestones in these more 
= streets; the neatly fenced patches of scrawny grass; the 
high steps jutting from the houses and cramping the sidewalks in 
delightfully unexpected idiosyncrasies; the mysterious “blind 
doors”; the tinkling door bells, whose sound committed you to 
the adventure before you, of going into a strange house; the smell 
of the sea and the commons, all pervasive. Memories flare up of 
various interiors, each an enormously real and curious thing to be 
studied while one sat in silence. In one prism pendants or gilt 
mantel ornaments would catch the eye, in another a vast painting 
of queer children, girls in pantalettes, boys in stiff, flaring trousers. 
Waking early in the morning, aware the first thing of that ocean 
smell, daunted by a Summer a outside, lonely for my father and 
crying a little, I would be counseled by my mother to tiptoe into 
my grandmother’s room and ask whether I might look at Seg ivory 


if my childhood I liked to “go —— with my mother, as 


fan. Oh, the treasures of that top bureau drawer,—the fan, 
made as it were of lace, but really of ivory, painted with pink 
flowers, a lace handkerchief, a pincushion after the semblance of 
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red strawberries in a little blue tub! At childish summons my 
grandmother invariably came awake with good humor. 

Yes, I have loved that town objectively and subjectively, as 
visitor and as resident, best of all with my very dust, akin to the 
soil of the place by token of the eight generations of my people 
who are laid in its earth. You must not quarrel with me for my 
epithet, you who have roots in some other most beautiful town, 
and certainly not you who have only a big city for your heart’s 
pride. I = those streets, — whether in the flesh or in the spirit 
matters little, for the reality of the scene belongs as much to the 
imagination as to the facts of present-day experience, — and I con 
this house and that, each of them an individual stamped with the 
imprint of life. 

could tell tales of many of these houses. On the high reach of 
the main thoroughfare which running gently up from the harbor 
to the rolling western commons cuts the settlement in two, there 
is a dwelling once known as the Quaker Boarding-House. It was 
quite literally the almshouse of that denomination, but what 
proper pride and fine feeling, what reticent delicacy characterized 
their naming it as they did! A —— of the spirit is this fact, 
pointing to the manner of the older life in that community, where 
many a broad brim and many a coal-scuttle bonnet moved se- 
dately through those streets. Fancy little children in a plain, prim 
schoolroom respectfully hailing their master, of whom they stood 
in no little awe, Fobn! John Boadle, that was his name, an 
English Quaker, whose fine enunciation and taste in language left 
its mark on his pupils for all time. Gone, almost every one of those 
who trembled in childhood before John as he paced their aisles in 
the linen duster worn to protect from soil his precise Friendly garb. 
The austere beauty of that Quaker life! Our tax-burdened, luxury- 
laden, novelty-pursuing folk may well sigh for those bare bar- 
racks of schools and meeting-houses, for the ascetic doctrine that 
naught mattered save the cultivation of the mind and the spirit. 

Did you ever see the old fire buckets ranged as they used to be 
in one of those “front entries”, — initials or full names inscribed 
on them and such a pretty scroll for decoration? Gentlemen were 
on the fire brigade in those days. How they must have hurried the 
tall buckets to the pumps when their candle houses and rope 
walks and sail lofts and wharves were threatened! My grand- 
father’s fire-wardenship was connected with a mighty trumpet 
hung on a certain peg in the “entry closet”. Dire consequences 
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presumably would have fallen on the member of the household, 
young or old, who should have blown that tempting thing 
wantonly. What a blast in discharge of duty my grandfather 
could evoke therefrom! “Fire, fire, fire!” Can’t you hear it in the 
dead of night, the fine, Portuguese bell in the gilded Unitarian 
tower leading the racket of all the church bells and horns and 
voices? A wooden town on an island far out at sea, absolutely self. 
dependent, visited by the storm-winds of the Atlantic. “Fire, 
fire, fire!” Everybody up and dressed and rushing to the scene in 
oldest clothes. The memory has never been allowed to die that in 
1846 half of the town was swept to destruction by flames and 
that in the great oil fire, in which the fortunes of many prosperous 
men cracked, the harbor was ablaze, so that one could see to read 
by the glare at two o’clock in the morning on the moorland road 
between the first and second mile-stones. 

In my grandmother’s girlhood, — she was born in 1814, — the 
watchman made his rounds at night, as in the towns of Shake- 
speare’s England, with his cry at intervals of the hour and the 
state of the elements. “’Tis a fine, starlight night, and one of the 
clock.” Do you catch that intonation belling through the air 
that smelt ht the sea and of the commons? There were then gates 
where the highways entered town, which must be opened and 
closed for passers in cart or chaise or wagon, protections for and 
against the herds of sheep that grazed on the commons. The 
festivals of sheep-washing and shearing meant gala for the 
children, a day out of town at the booths where kickshaws were 
sold and oranges,— wonderful, beautiful, costly, sweet St 
Michael’s oranges, — were bought by Father for the carefully 
selected child of his flock privileged to accompany him on that 
occasion in the chaise drawn by “Tibby, the Little Horse.” 

I have dearly loved that Little Horse all the days of my life. 
I used to hear much of him, — of his charms of appearance and 
gentleness of demeanor and preternatural intelligence. What a 
ticklish thing it was to be driven in a chaise! How one had to hold 
on to almost nothing when Father drove at a reckless speed! My 
grandmother was quite thrown out once at a turning of the road 
near Sesachacha Pond. The Little Horse, and all the Aunts, and 
less clearly drawn Uncles, and the Pinkham Grandparents, — 
Susannah, a stickler for full Friends’ decorum and Jethro, 
secretly playing his fiddle in the garret until for such contumacy 
he was actually read out of Meeting and restored to grace only by 
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“Tis a fine, starlight night... .” 


Susannah’s promising vicariously that he would never thus sin 
again and capably validating the pledge by causing his instru- 
ment to vanish forever, — how well I have known them all! And 
Cousin Reuben, the handsome young midshipman, — they were 
not all Quakers by any means, you see, — who, for propriety’s 
sake, was not permitted to take my grandmother to the theatre 
when she was at school in Boston, at Mr. Bailey’s Select Female 
Academy, on Spring Street near India Wharf. And Grandfather 
and Grandmother Brown! 

Ah! I could diagram their house and that wonderful garden 
with its intricate series of fences warding flowers from vegetables 
and elegant shrubs from herbs, and the low stone door-step to the 
house, “‘so clean that you could have sat there in a silk dress.” 
Departed long since, house and garden, before even my mother 
saw them. But we were all intimate with the place, saw it as it 
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was in my grandmother’s girlhood, and yearned over it. Think of 
her sitting down in the parlor at an odd time of day to eat some- 
thing good out of a porringer, Grandfather Brown assuming 
severity of tone at such indulgence of the favorite, his wife stout 
and dignified by the fire. She, a birthright Friend, had become 
one of the “world’s people” by marrying a staunch Congrega- 
tionalist. She wore habitually a compromise sort of garb, in cut 
and sober color close to Quaker “plainness”’, in fabric and subtle 
accessories marked by “worldly” extravagance. I could tell you 
of her rush-strewn and sand-strewn floors, of the tall mahogany 
clock, the six Chippendale chairs in the dining parlor, the tin 
ornate wine-glass from France, familiarly called “the lost art”, 
on the mantel-piece in that room of good cheer. Another picture 
there is of this great-great-grandfather of mine in his late years, 
standing on a knoll in his garden and pointing with his cane to the 
Old South Burying-Ground a number of fields away to indicate 
the spot where . expected soon to be laid. A younger sister of my 
grandmother preserved as her memory of the place this and the 
melancholy sound of the door latches rattling in the wind. From 
her one might have thought that it was always drearily blowing 
there and that the old man was always making that gesture 
toward the graveyard. But I know better. 

They were characteristically not a gloomy set, those Nan- 
tucketers. Possibly the strong Quaker leaven in the early popula- 
tion accounts for their sustained cheerfulness and love of fun. 
Also I suspect that the sour, self-tortured New Englander has 
been intolerably magnified. At any rate, these islanders were gay, 
fond of a joke, droll of speech, quick of apprehension. Ghosts 
flourished not at all in that climate. There is a lame tale of one 
such being connected with the farm-house at Bloomingdale, — 
the ’Sconset Golf Club House! I heard in my girlhood an echo 
from another, but I am sure that this was a trumped-up affair of 
contemporary birth. It was about a handsome, tree-shadowed 
house in town. 

Oddly enough, this is one of the houses which my grandparents 
might have bought when they were “looking” and did not Seapine 


my grandmother considered it “lonesome”, — a very different 
thing, mind you, from being haunted. Another fine one, also in the 
market then, had the reputation of being “unlucky”. Again, 


despite her Unitarian abhorrence of superstition, the lady exer- 
cised the power of veto. 
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Ranged ladder-wise and buttoned in by the little paneled door 
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You will smile when I tell you that they bought a haunted 
house. Yes, that beloved house of my childhood had, since 1858, 
the year when it became the property of my grandparents, been 
subject at various ee seasons to apparitions, — full 
materializations, these, of embodied souls, the sort of things which 
we call human beings. These were descendants of the couple who 
built it a little before the forties and they had inherited a mighty 
affection for the place. The older visitants were wont to mourn 
over the changes wrought in the garden and within doors, while 
the younger, who knew it only by fond hearsay, were especially 
a to explore odd nooks, closets and cupboards, and the garret. 

recall in particular a man with long, auburn whiskers who al- 
ways had to inspect the room in which he had been married to 
a granddaughter of those original owners. “I declare,” — my 
grandmother had moments of rebellion, — “‘they’ve kept me 
feeling as if it didn’t belong to us!”” However, her tender heart 
compelled her to yield to this tyrannous sentimentality. 

The /onesome house, which my grandparents did not buy, was 
once the scene of a passionate episode. This was during the Civil 
War, when a young soldier-son of the house was invalided home to 
die. He had a sweetheart, a beautiful girl, of whom his parents so 
completely disapproved that they had put an end to the affair 
before his enlistment. Late one night, while he lay mortally 
stricken with wounds and fever alone in an upper chamber on the 
side which is bounded by a lane, or court, the girl climbed in at 
the window. His mother found her locked in his embrace, sobbing 
over him, fondling him, begging him to live. The girl was grimly 
escorted to her home in another part of town. The lad died. It 
needs but the poet to make of the fragment an enduring lyric 
drama. Picture that girl climbing the trellis on a misty Spring 
night pervaded by the fragrance of the commons and the sea! 

At the reverse curve of Centre Street there is a house which has 
a secret room, built about the great chimney in the attic. Was it 
contrived as an aid to smugglers? A tale of such clandestine traf- 
fic in Revolutionary sieves Wiis quite frankly to a low-built 
dwelling-house several miles out of town. hada that legend of 
the tunnel from Polpis Harbor under the hill, a secret waterway 
for Miriam Coffin’s obliging friends, the free trade enthusiasts 
of those many years ago, to her cellar has grown stale in process of 
narration to tourists. I prefer to account for the soneniel cham- 


ber in town after a more honest, homespun manner, as a private 











Houses which transmit the whispers of the past 


treasury for thriftily gathered savings. I know my family tradi- 
tion of the burying of money, contained in stout bags made for 
the purpose, in the dirt floor of a cellar. This precaution was taken 
at a time when, by reason of certain catastrophes, banks were 
much feared in that particular town. In after years the family, 
duly aware by secret plat of the “bearings” of this treasure, dug 
it up and invested it more conventionally. Another Nantucket 
anecdote, more widely rumored, has it that a man in dismantling 
a house came upon a “pot of gold” in the chimney. Sadly enough 
his head was turned by that discovery. And now, although I have 
hinted at a dire ae all who scan these lines will be longing to 
fit out a ship to explore this Treasure Island. 

In that rambling town there are houses intimately familiar to 
me by hearsay which I have never entered. Such is a modest one 
in Traders’ Lane, the home of my grandfather’s mother at the 
time of his marriage in 1842. I have heard in detail all about 
the “second part” of that wedding, a reception which, after the 
fashion of that day, was given, in the evening of the day following 
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that of the ceremony, by the bridegroom’s folk to the bride’s 
family and other friends. They did not then have the honeymoons 
which belong to our mode. The pair were married, usually in the 
evening and with much attention to gala dress, at the bride’s 
home. They spent a week or two under that roof, occupying 
the best chamber, and after that season moved to their own 
quarters. 

Ships returning from long voyages were heralded by signal, 
interpreted according to code at warehouses and at private houses 
too. Almost every dwelling had its “walk” on the roof, the few 
“mansions” rejoicing in a cupola each. The purpose was obvious, 
—a place where one might watch for marine tidings. Among the 
cupola bearers is one of my hearsay familiars. That was a beauti- 
ful house, my great-aunt’s, — long drawing-rooms, with French 
windows at the front opening on a wrought-iron balcony; marble- 
manteled fireplaces; iinet knobs at the mahogany doors. Velvet 
pelisses and crinolines, heavy silks and satins, cameos and jet 
ornaments, — it speaks of all these. It — of more, — of 
courage to face financial disaster with perfect cheerfulness and 
unspoiled good humor, sincere dignity maintained to the last. 
She had cared for fashion too. She won and wore the grace of 
relinquishment with unblemished grandeur. 

In another spacious house of that town I have seen a more cruel 
burden borne with insuperable fortitude and nobility. Utter 
simplicity of gallantry, — no better word can I find to sound this 
individual note, which is typical of the best philosophy of conduct 
in that sea-locked community. Yet another mansion could give 
Mr. Thomas Hardy a dark theme suitable to the peculiar genius 
of his pen. 

ac of the foibles of that generation, the odd little 
weaknesses in their armor of impeccable grammar and stately 
behavior. The air of concealed pride in having gas in one’s house! 
The hasty snatching off of the apron before a caller was shown in! 
The epistolary elegance of phrase and of copperplate handwriting 
that sometimes filtered all news to nothingness. The thousand and 
one excuses for all delinquencies of even the remotest cousin, — 
a kind of clannishness which must have sailed straight from Scot- 
land! The outsider, the one who was merely married into the 
family, was entitled to extreme delicacy of treatment, but, depend 
upon it, if blame must be put somewhere, the in-law must bear it, 
never the “kith and kin”. The pride with which materfamilias 
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took her rightful place of honor in the inner corner of the church 
pew, all the family, from father at the portal to mother in that 
interior snugness being ranged ladder-wise and buttoned in by the 
little paneled door. 

Modern artists have their studios in the old candle houses, crop 
haired weaveresses are fashioning homespun on the old looms, 
warming pans are in the parlors and old linen sheets are on service 
as window curtains. How odd it all seems. There is grass among 
the piously preserved cobblestones on Main Street. Throughout 
the various periods of the “old days”, the town was above all 
things free from self-consciousness and was emulous to keep pace 
with the dest progress in the country. All this sophisticated plain- 
ness, this upside-downness in the employment File old gear, can 
awaken irrational emotions of jealous resentment in the bosoms 
of the autochthones. It may be that the best progress in this age 
is marked by a ritual devotion to antiques. You may well ask in 
what cause is ne pen busy. Indeed, the preservative spirit fought 
to keep those beloved cobblestones and has put appreciative 
dwellers, “strangers” and “offislanders” though they be, into 
the handsome old houses. Autochthones often let things go to 
“wrack and ruin” in the ugly way of shabbiness. Praise then to 
the painters, whether of the old or the new spectrum, who record 
the fohts and shadows in those streets. The autochthon may com- 
fort the wounds of his queer, proud soul with the knowledge that 
he alone can transmit the true import of the whispers of the past. 











THE TRACKS. OF THE SUN 
A Short Tale of a Long Time 


GERARD DE GEER 


NTIL a half-century ago E origin of the earth like 
the age of the Earth, like g 


that of certain ladies, was @ matter that of other stars is con- 
of guesswork based on uncertain cealed in the fogs of utterly 
oer. ged mare ~ unknown antiquity, far beyond the 
zest, dw et lle reach of human guesses. Even the 
disclose alternate bands of clay first accessible parts of its history are 
and silt left as deposits by glacial extremely distant, their traces only 
rivers. Like the rings of @ tree, fragmentary; and it has been said 
these bands or “varves” are none ° : . 

other than the annual record of With truth that of its earlier volumes 
the Earth’s existence, and De Geer only a few lines from scattered pages 
devised the Swedish time scaleasa here and there remain. Under such 
measuring rod of the Earth's ge. conditions it seems strange in our 
day to be able sometimes to discern unmistakable markings from 
single minutes, or rather seconds, of those long forgotten days 
exceedingly well preserved. Thus, we still are able to perceive, 
quite distinctly, oblique imprints from the rain-drops of a 
momentary shower, or the sharply impressed tracks of some 
strange animal on the surface aan ancient, sandy beach, now 
hardened into sandstone and preserved by a covering of similar 
layers, until the stone was unearthed and broken, bringing the 
beach once more to light after its long repose in the darkness. 
But this little tale has nothing to do with such accidental mark- 
ings, nor with footprints of more or less uncongenial saurians. 
The story it tells is drawn from certain very remarkable tracks 
traced in layers of clay by the very sun itself. It happened in a 
land farther north than southern Greenland and the greater part 
of Siberia, where the Gulf Stream made civilization possible. At 
these — latitudes the Winter is long and dark, the Spring that 
finally follows is sudden and brief. There is scarcely any other 
civilized part of the world where the difference between Winter 
and Summer plays such an important réle. 

It was quite natural that in this country the cold darkness of 
the long Winters was reflected in the bleak, icy hell of the old 
sagas, — a sharp contrast to the burning hell imagined by the 
peoples who inhabited the hot, volcanic regions of southern 
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Europe and Asia Minor. Nowhere could the difference between 
the cold and the warm season be greater than in this land of the 
North. It was but natural, therefore, that the tracks of the sun 
were first observed in that northern country. 

About fifty years-ago, a young student of natural science was 
investigating some laminated clay-beds in middle Sweden, not 
far from Stockholm. These beds exhibited a sharply marked and 
very regular cyclic arrangement in alternating bands of sand and 
clay, further accentuated by alternating colors. He was so struck 
by the resemblance to the annual rings of trees that, in order to 
examine the question further, he commenced a series of investi- 
gations and measurements, which are still being carried forward. 
And it soon became manifest that the small, periodical layers, — 
for which the old Swedish word varve was proposed, — must 
really constitute a kind of annual rings of the earth itself, de- 
posited at the end of the Ice Age as sediment from the melting 
waters which issued from the borders of the vanishing Qua- 
ternary glaciers. 

By the middle of the eighties the student was able to indicate 
a method of obtaining a real time-scale by connecting varves 
from place to place. He did this by making a series of accurate 
measurements of annual varves from the oldest layers, deposited 
at the greatest extension of the land-ice, and by following the 
recession of the ice step by step to younger and younger varve 
series. All those steps were combined, from place to place, and the 
result was something like a continuous staircase which indicated 
a real and accurate chronology. 

For a long time, however, he believed that to complete the 
chronology would be a very difficult task, perhaps requiring the 
work of several generations. But after two decades of rather 
scattered observations, he finally found, quite suddenly, that the 
ice recession could be determined and followed up, often without 
great difficulties, if the measurements were arranged in rows in 
the direction of the ice-recession and with moderate distances 
between the points of observation. At once he organized a syste- 
matic line Ainenionian of the recession of the glacial ice all 
the way from southern Sweden to its central region, where the 
last remnant of the land-ice melted away. The geochronological 
standard line thus obtained, was called “The Swedish Time 
Scale”, This time scale he succeeded in extending over a part of 
the Postglacial Epoch which came after the disappearance of: 
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the main ice sheet in Scandinavia. In the meantime he improved 
and completed the late glacial part of the time scale by putting 
together measurements made by himself and several assistants. 

Some twelve years ago an important new step was taken when 
it was discovered that the varve series, deposited at the same 
time or along contemporary ice borders, almost everywhere 
exhibited similar variations in thickness from year to year. Thus 
the time period could often be reckoned with certainty. This he 
found to Pe true for the whole of Scandinavia and, half a decade 
later, he verified it in the old glacial regions of North America, 
where the Swedish Time Scale could also be utilized. Some years 
later expeditions set out to the regions in the Himalayas of 
northwestern India and in the Cordilleras of Argentina which 
were formerly covered by the glacial ice. A careful comparison 
of all those measurements with their long, often very character- 
istic varve series has shown that the variations of the varve 
thickness in those widely separated parts of the world are so 
remarkably similar, year by year, and in the most minute de- 
tails, that the single varves were evidently synchronous; that is, 
they had been deposited the same year. 

Such rapid variations, similar over the whole of the earth, must 
evidently lite been due to a common and cosmic cause. Further- 
more, this cause, especially affecting the melting of the ice, could 
only be found in the variation of heat arriving hen the sun year 
after year. Thus we may be justified in asserting that the clay 
varves, with their varying thicknesses, are really he tracks of the 
sun left there ages ago and antedating any human tradition by 
thousands of years. At present, the total number of the varves 
measured and registered is about 18,000, — representing as 


THE SWEDISH TIME SCALE 
AT PRESENT EMBRACING 180 CENTURIES OF MEASURED CLAY VARVES 
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"Using this scale as a basis, scientists have been able to reconstruct the history 
of the recession of the last land ice from northern Europe, the evolution of 
climate, and the migrations of plants, animals, and primitive man. 
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The retreating ice cap 


The surface of the glacial lake into which sand and 
clays are washed 


The bottom of glacier on the bed of the Lake 
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The layers of sand and clay deposited on bed of lake 
after the annual meltings 


The layers of clay, shown under the glass, are the ice cap’s annual 
record. As the ice melted in the Summer, sand and clay carried first into 
the glacial lake were deposited on the bed of the lake, large particles first 
and finally a thin layer of fine clay. These layers of clay were deposited 
one for each year, showing not only how long the ice retreated but also, 
by the thickness of the layer, showing how intense the heat of the sun 
was for that Summer. These same layers have waited through eons in our 
brickyards for geologists to make a calendar. 
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many years, which means that we can positively trace the age 
of the earth 18,000 years backward, counting from the beginning 
of our century. 

Just at the point where this prehistoric chronology joins our 
own, there is still a small gap, which is estimated at about one 
century. This is without practical significance and will probably 
soon enough be filled out. But in the meantime, in order to avoid 
even small changes of year numbers in the use of the time scale, 
all datings are reckoned from a certain year about 8,700 years 
before our time. This was chosen as the most suitable year to 
represent the end of the Ice Age. 

he tracks of the sun in the glacial clay for every single year, 
— being everywhere alike, year by year, — thus afford a means 
of reliable dating over a very considerable lapse of time after 
the maximum of the last glaciation of the Great Ice Age. In 
order, therefore, to comprehend the geophysical, biological, and 
archeological evolution of the earth, scientists must go back to 
these glaciated regions. From them an accurate time table of evo- 
lution must be drawn, and no doubt it will soon be realized how 
important a reliable knowledge of the time factor is for the 
study of every kind of evolution. In the absence of such a knowl- 
edge it has often been assumed hitherto that deposits from the 
Pleistocene Age containing remnants of similar plants and 
animals were contemporary. In reality perhaps they only al 
sented a similar climatic zone or a similar stage in the shifting 
displacements of migrating plants and animals which are always 
migrating. For the real study of evolution independent time 
determinations are necessary. 

This is especially important because it may provide more 
reliable means for arranging in their proper order the relics of the 
Old Stone Age that the archeologists have investigated. 

But the most direct and at the same time the most exact 
results from the study of the sun tracks is to be expected in 
geophysics, — that is, physical science applied to the earth itself. 
As to the physics of the glacier ice wk the laws concerning its 


formation, movement, distribution, melting, and retreat, in- 
vestigations have hitherto been confined to small, local glaciers. 
Now the possibility is opened up of dating and determining the 
exact limits of the great Pleistocene ice sheets which extended to 
regions where our best crops and largest cities now flourish. The 
same is true of many other branches of geophysics. For example, 
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the undercutting and depositing work of the waves along shores 
of ice-dammed glacial lakes and seas, and the similar work of 
rivers, is now datable. Thus the date has now been determined at 
which, about 9,500 years ago, the land ice and its marginal ice- 
lake left the Niagara region free. 

In the same way the dated withdrawal of the border of the 
land ice from different tracts not only makes it possible for the 
first time to study in detail the successive immigration of plants 
and animals, by help of their remnants in successively formed 
peat bogs and other deposits, but also to study how the weather- 
ing and the soil formation successively encroached upon the new 
land, exposed by the retreating ice. The changes of levels and 
warpings of old beaches along the glacial lakes and seas which 
bordered the receding ice-sheet, can now be dated and this 
affords means of studying with exactness the geophysical move- 
ments of the crust of the earth,— which would otherwise be 
impossible. 

ut the most remarkable result from the study of the sun 
tracks may perhaps be the conclusions concerning the physics 
of the sun itself. From the renowned mountain observatories on 
Mount Wilson and Mount Whitney in the Far West we know 
from a couple of decades’ observation how the amount of radia- 
tion received from the sun varies from year to year. It is now 
poo to extend this solar curve in an approximate way over at 
east 18,000 years and, perhaps, over a stil longer period. We are 
furthermore able to state, not only that those annual variations 
of the solar radiation are seacstoalty the same over the whole of 
the earth, but also that greater periodical changes in that varia- 
tion, — one embracing about seven hundred years and another 
about two thousand years, — are contemporary and probably 


due to the same cause: variations in the amount of heat received 
from the sun. 














EDUCATION OR ANODYNEP 
The Paralysis of Mass Schooling 


Georce Wuitney MartTINn 







OES education make for inde- 
pendent thinking and a Spar- 
tan, courageous individualism? No, 
says Mr. Martin; mass education, 
like large-scale production of Fords, 


two great schools of morals, 
the Stoics and the Epicu- 
reans, are distinguished less 
by the fundamental differences in 
turns out @ standardized product. +heir ideals of human excellence than 
We only think we think, and . ° 
we don’t even think of exercising 1 the means by which each endeavors 
our right of choice on moral ques- to attain its end. A system like that 


tions, — we leave that to the Gov- of the Stoics, which makes self- 
ernment. This moral paralysis be- 


gins in the bome, in the assumed control the ideal, is par ticularly fa- 
infallibility of parents, and our vorable to the heroic qualities; while 
schools and colleges only perfect the Epicurean system, which tends 
us in the rhythms of lock-stepping. + yesolve virtue into benevolence, 
develops the amiable virtues of utilitarianism, so necessary to 
modern industrial organization. Each, however, when pushed to 
an extreme, produces evils which lead to the reappearance of its 
rival and to the rise of the counter emphasis in the minds of men. 
“In the Roman Empire,” says Lecky, “almost every great 
character, almost every effort in the cause of liberty, emanated 
from the ranks of Stoicism, while Epicureanism was continually 
identified with corruption and with tyranny.” 

On the other hand, during the French Seniiiiien, the pen- 
dulum of opinion swung far the other way. De Tracy, a dis- 
tinguished _— of Condillac, argued that the most efficient of 
all ways of educating people was the establishment of a good 
system of police; for the constant association of the ideas of crime 
and punishment in the minds of the masses was one effectual 
method of creating moral habits, which would continue to 
direct and orient after the fear of punishment was removed. 

Two generations later the swing of opinion back to Stoicism 
is recorded in Mill’s Essay on Liberty: “The human faculties of 
perception, judgment, discriminative feeling, mental activity, 
and even moral preference, are exercised only in making a choice. 
He who does anything because it is the custom makes no choice. 
He gains no practice either in discerning or in desiring what is 
best. The mental and moral, like the muscular powers, are im- 
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proved only by being used. The faculties are called into no exer- 
cise by doing a thing merely because others do it, no more than 
by believing a thing only because others believe it. If the grounds 
of an opinion are not conclusive to the person’s own reason, his 
reason can not be strengthened, but is likely to be weakened, by 
his adopting it.” 

Seventy years have passed since Mill wrote, and the remarkable 
change in the emphasis of the philosophy now current can not 
but challenge the attention of thoughtful men. We see around us, 
not life organized along the lines of Mill’s —— of freedom, 
but the program of De Tracy fairly in operation. No act or omis- 
sion of the individual is too private but the government censors 
will investigate the circumstances of it and apply a correction 
or a penalty which will bring it into line with the necessities of the 
current code of respectability. The resulting simplification of 
moral questions and the greater ease of administering a govern- 
ment in which right and wrong may be settled by political fiat 
are advantages, in this connection, which are not to by overlooked; 
but the effect of the system on the moral fabric of an individual 
must give us pause. 

The docility in individuals necessary for successful wholesale 
government regulation must be inculcated early in life, and the 
march of social organization lately from the individualism of Mill 
toward collectivism is reflected largely in the educational aims 
and methods of present-day secondary schools. With the excep- 
tion of a handful of schoolmasters who are trying such experi- 
ments as the Dalton Plan, the usual method of instruction is 
based on a system of rewards and punishments meted out ac- 
cording to the impression made on the teacher; and the end of the 
activity is variously described as “good citizenship”, “the manly 
Christian character,” or “Americanism”. The measure of success 
in attaining these consummations is again the impressions of the 
schoolmaster. No records or statistics of the careers of graduates 
of schools are kept so that reference may later be made to the 
curriculum or influence at work during their undergraduate days; 
no comparison is made between the school histories of subsequent 
successes or failures. The whole matter, even from the point of 
view of those in charge, is sheer guesswork and surmise, barren of 
data or facts, and highly colored by old hates and affections. 

The befuddlement of the pedagogue is nowhere more apparent 
than in his own ideas of what education is all about. He will teach 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic. He will teach boys to be upright 
and honest. But that the subjects of instruction are merely a 
medium for the development of the capacity to think on the boy’s 
part is, to the schoolmaster, a perturbing proposition, the logical 
conclusion of which he can not foresee. He wants his boys to think, 
— certainly, — but he wants them to think right, i.e., to come to 
the same conclusions as he does himself. If they do not come to the 
“right” conclusion; then it were better that they did not think 
at all. 

For, as Bertrand Russell has said: “Men fear thought as they 
fear nothing else on earth, — more than ruin, more even than 
death. Thought is subversive and revolutionary, destructive and 
terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, established institutions, 
and comfortable habits; thought is anarchic and lawless, indif- 
ferent to authority, careless of the well tried wisdom of the ages.” 

Certainly the prospect of letting loose such a force as this in 
the static microcosm over which he rules is disturbing to the 
ordinary schoolmaster. Why trouble the even tenor of his way 
with unnecessary complications which he may not be able to 
resolve? Life is a moral probation, not an opportunity for ex- 
perience, — at least, the pedagogue’s existence will be infinitely 
eased and simplified if he can make himself believe so, — so he 
will preach obedience, exact a certain outward deportment, and 
instruct in stock answers on non-controversial topics. 

Thus he links his boys to life as it seems to be and eliminates 
the vision of the possibility of things. The rising generation is not 
responsible for i world that it finds about it; and, under this 
philosophy, by doing nothing which can have any consequence, it 
will escape, forsooth, the responsibility involved in putting new 
ideas into execution. So we endure outworn traditions rather than 
risk other ills we know not of; and thus rises a vast system of 
synthetic morality, morally aseptic but intellectually sterile, in 
which the youth of the land is bound to the chariot of the social 
and industrial organization by tradition and the tyranny of the 
majority, so that it must conform or be damned. 


In common with the apes, man has a diverting capacity for 
mimicry and a passion for admiration. All the world is a stage, and 
there are more dandar-log abroad than are contained in the 
Rotary Clubs. It is doubtless possible to confine and train a first- 


class ape so that his private-life will eclipse in purity Sir-Galahad’s 
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best records. In consequence, his strength may be the strength of 
ten, — but will he be moral? 

Can any one be moral whose deportment is founded on fear of 
force? Does not such conduct become a species of expediency 
merely, which may be creditable, but which has no commensurate 
relationship to morality whatever? To be moral, said Plato, is to 
know what you are doing, — and why; and the moral life is not 
the life you ought to lead but that shbile after solemn thought and 
self-examination, you want to lead. 

This definition involves a procedure quite the reverse of the 
modern. To-day, we sit in a ie chair or a bishop’s seat and 
theorize in a large way and with a complete absence of data. 
When we have evolved a satisfactory conclusion we prove it is 
correct by rationalizing. If the people are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the justification by rationalization, a moral element 
can be introduced into the situation by the passage of an appro- 
priate statute with appropriate penalties. i may well be that 
resort to legislative fiat to demonstrate the truth of conclusions 
will be had only in connection with age-long beliefs inherited from 
respectable ancestors, such as the cosmogony outlined in Genesis; 


but it is more probable that such laws as the one forbidding the 
teaching of the theory of evolution will be passed wherever the 
local population is sufficiently simian in its outlook and deport- 
ment to be sensitive on the subject or lacking in self-confidence. 

The fact is that men’s minds differ not only in ete but in 


kind, and the idea that in evolution the simpler states show the 
essential elements out of which the more complex organizations 
arise has no real support in nature. A first-class mind may be 
limited in its constituent parts to the same compositions which 
are found in a feeble mind, but the two have quite different 
tentialities. Certain combinations form water, which contains 
nothing new, but which has properties so different from those of 
the basic elements as to be utterly unforeseeable and unexplainable. 
Earthworms can be taught many astonishing tricks by the 
process of trial and error. Useful as this method is in human educa- 
tion, it has early limitations and unexpected by-products when 
not supplemented by other experiences. A laboratory may be 
constructed in which the inhabitants are punished each time they 
take a drink. Eventually they will, perhaps, stop drinking; but 
they have not learned temperance, nor self-control, — nor have 
they become moral. They have merely learned expediency. . 
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Subject boys to a carefully devised system of rewards and 
punishments and they become politic. They give outward and 
visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace which does not 
exist. They are honest because honesty is the best policy if they 
want to be comfortable, and to be comfortable becomes the main 
object in life. They become experts in giving false impressions of 
themselves, in posturing, in cant. In short, they become “one 
hundred per cent American”, and unable to endure that any one 
should be different from them. 

We can not tell what kind of man the Lord has intended any 
articular boy to be; but if we try to guess it, and we guess wrong, 
and, being human, we are almost certain to select idealized edi- 

tions of ourselves), then we produce something bogus and medio- 
cre. For three hundred years the Jesuits were accounted the best 
schoolmasters in Europe; and yet “‘the Jesuits have produced no 
Aquinas, no Anselm, no Bacon, no Richelieu. Men whom they 
trained, and who broke loose from their teachings, Pascal, Des- 
cartes, Voltaire, have powerfully affected the philosophical and 
religious beliefs of great masses of mankind; but respectable 
mediocrity is the brand on the long list of Jesuit names in the 
catalogs of Alegambe and De Backer.” (Encyclopaedia Bri- 


tannica). 


Parents want results. They want Brushwood Boys. If the boys 
can think, it is well, —if they do not get too radical; but their 
deportment must be conventional at all costs. This is the demand 
which schoolmasters undertake to supply. This is the sure thing 
recommended by President Coolidge when he said, “‘Men have 
experimented with radical theories in great and small ways times 
without number and always, always with complete failure. . . . 
Adherence to radical doctrines means the ultimate breaking down 
of the old, sturdy virtues of manhood and womanhood, the 
insidious destruction of character, the weakening of the moral 
fibre of the individual, and the destruction of the foundations of 
society.” 

Faced with our chief magistrate’s pronunciamento on the 
Satay of revealed knowledge, what is an eager-minded student 
to do! | 

Professor Overstreet answers this question: “Grow the habit of 
critically examining basic assumptions. There are basic assump- 
tions everywhere, — in the-newspapers, in business, in churches, 
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in the home, in politics, — assumptions that underlie the things 
‘that people think and believe and do. The first step towards gain- 
ing an intelligent grasp of one’s world is to discover and to ques- 
tion these basic assumptions.” 

And James Harvey Robinson adds: “Descartes . . . in- 
sisted on the necessity, if we proposed to seek the truth, of ques- 
tioning everything at least once in our lives. To all these leaders in 
the development of modern science (Descartes, Bacon, Galileo, 
Copernicus), doubt, not faith, was the beginning of wisdom. 
They doubted, — with good reason, — what the Greeks were 
supposed to have discovered; they doubted all the old books and 
all the university professors’ lecture notes.” 

It is a far cry from Descartes to a contemporary Kiwanis lunch- 
eon where an imported orator will reveal, for an emolument, to the 
assembled yokels the latest conclusions in the social sciences, as 
though he had ultimate truth by the tail. In the field of natural 
science, the discoveries of the twentieth century have been so 
subversive of previous conceptions of cosmology as to give pause 
even to charlatans; but in the field of morals, Pharisees continue 
to exhort, advise, and compel the acceptance and practice of 
theories so at variance with the known facts as to suggest to the 
unimpassioned observer that we are in the presence of a little 
understood biological urge to be certain, from which only a high 
order of man can escape. To doubt takes more intelligence, and 
may take more courage, than to have faith. It is likewise much 
harder work and has distressing by-products like the black bile. 
It is uncomfortable; and because it is uncomfortable it is listed as 
undesirable by the herd, the most of whom can not support the 
irksomeness of thought, nor face life on their own responsibility. 

“The general average of mankind,” says Mill, “is not “ae 
moderate in intellect, but also moderate in inclinations: they have 
no tastes or wishes strong enough to incline them to do anything 
unusual, and they consequently do not understand those who 
have, and class all such with the wild and intemperate whom 
they are accustomed to look down upon.” And Lecky: “The 
history of that moral intolerance mtr endeavors to reduce all 
characters to a single type has never been examined as it de- 
serves. No one can have failed to observe how common it is for 
men to make their own tastes or excellencies the measure of all 

ess, pronouncing all that is broadly different from them to 
imperfect or low, or of secondary value.” 
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If the boys question the schoolmaster too closely, — that is 
to say, if they ask him what makes him believe his conclusions 
are true and how he gets that way, — he is affronted. Likewise 
the ministers of the Protestant denominations. It is considered 
impudent to invite a clergyman down into the arena where the 
sweaty Myrmidons from the forefront of advancing civilization 
are throwing mud and cabbages at one another. The teacher class 
and the clergy are sacrosanct. One may call them villains, but 
not buffoons. And the result is that these men take on the at- 
tributes of a caste apart from the rest of us. We no longer regard 
them as fellow men, but rather as rarefied beings incapable of 
coming to grips with the realities of life or of understanding the 
motives and thoughts of common people. And so they come to be 
without real influence except among the anthropoid yokels, 
who neither doubt nor investigate, but progress from one “hunch” 
to another with a faith which might move mountains if only it 
were tied to intelligence instead of to bigotry. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will. We explain life in terms which satisfy our limited human 
intellects, and just as we have laid the last brick in the imposing 
structure, it is toppled over by fresh discoveries of truth which 
will not fit into our preconceptions. The Fundamentalist way of 
dealing with such disappointments is to prohibit a further search 
for truth. The alternative is to live in-a tent; for, if life is dynamic, 
and all knowledge is a changing flux of relativity, then civilization 
must ever be on the march and looking forward. 

This does not, of course, imply that we should discard the 
accumulated knowledge of previous generations, but that man- 
kind will not be saved, ipso facto, by a process called school, if 
only it is applied in sufficient quantities. The student himself is the 
product of the educational system, and he is important, not ac- 
cording to what he knows, but according to what he can do. His 
abilities and capacities may be made or marred to a considerable 
extent by his knowledge; but those are the attributes which count 
in the world, and not the number of academic credits or degrees 
which he has acquired. Mental power can be developed only by 
effort on the part of the student. No mental message nor hypo- 
dermics of facts can take its place; and it is the same with moral 
character. 

At every age of his life; man will make an effort for objects 
which he wants and can see clearly. The stimulus lies in the end 
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desired and understood: But mere drill is not, in itself, an end 
desired by many, and it is impossible to carry it so far, both in 
the realm of morals and of intellect, that it handicaps the subject. 
General Braddock undoubtedly wanted to win the battle of 
Fort Duquesne. If he had been anything but a well trained soldier 
the result might have been different. But he was not trained to 
adjust his actions and conclusions to unforeseen circumstances. 
He had not an agile mind. He did not know when to break the 
rules. He was instructed, not educated. He knew the answers, 
but not the reasons. 

The clergymen who urge us to support prohibition do not ac- 
complish this end, but excite the suspicion in the minds of thought- 
ful men that everything heretofore accepted from them may be 
the result of rationalized assumptions and expediency. The 
schoolmasters who exhort students to specific deportment thereby 
forfeit their leadership with youth in the realm of morals. For 
boys and men are not interested in being all of one model, unless 
they hope by conformity to conceal some natural dulness or 
incapacity. They are’ passionate beings, driven by destiny to 
think, and the delegation of this obligation, as they know, means 
their withdrawal from the battlefield before the fight is done. 

The world is dynamic. We must expect it to tumble about our 
ears periodically. And we must educate the youth to regard even 
the everlasting rocks merely as so much gas under pressure, so 
that, alert and unafraid, they will progress from one phenomenon 
to another, curious, tolerant, and open-minded. 





From the “ Brown Jug” 
Brown Univorsity 
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\ANST thou not minister to a 

mind diseased?” asked Mac- 
beth; and Dr. Felliffe answers that 
the modern medical man not only 
can but must, if be is to be more 
than balf a physician. The mind 
and the body are bound into one 
asting and interacting system; 
disease may spring from “within” 
as well as from “without”; and 
the doctor can no longer ignore 
the double nature of bis task. In 
this final article of Tue Forum 


E traveler to New York on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
after leaving Newark and 

Manhattan Transfer, traverses a low 
desolate stretch of land known as the 
Jersey meadows, stretching, in gen- 
eral, from the foot hills of the Oranges 
to the high rocky ridge of the Jerse 

City heights. He then plunges beneath. 


the Hudson river to arrive at the 


Medical Series, Dr. Felliffe inter- . . 
prets the last oracle ‘Fatih: na ee = nae sieveend 
Island. There is nothing but a ican waste to see as he crosses 
the meadows, and darkness surrounds him in the tunnel. Such is 
all that the usual traveler is aware of. But to the geologist there 
is an entirely different vista. With the eye of reconstructive 
imagination he is carried back to the Glacial Age and can see, 
some 50,000 to 100,000 years ago, a mighty river descending from 
the retreating glacial cap that covered all of upper New York 
State and Canada. A river from six to eight miles wide, rushing 
out some seventy-five miles beyond the present ocean border to a 
great continental shelf where it plunged five miles or so across a 
cliff from two to four thousand feet in height. Niagara, the falls 
of the Zambesi, and all other natural phenomena are but pigmies 
compared to that a waterfall of ancient times. The 
geologist sees the present Hudson river as only a small segment of 
this mighty river, — a mere remnant, finding a different channel 
and possessing little of the turgid grandeur of its ancestor of the 
Glacial Age. 
This metaphor may help us to envisage the respective réles 
layed in the mental systems of mankind by what is termed the 
nconscious and the Conscious. But the metaphor must be 
modified. Whereas the energy of the old glacial stream has forever 
departed and left only the flat desolate area of the Jersey meadows 
to mark its ancient course,.in the soul-or psyche of man there has 
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been preserved all this colossal dynamic power of past experience, 
the so called instincts in the Unconscious. The comparatively 
recent system of perceptive consciousness which would guide this 
dynamic flow of the — in-our metaphor of the Hudson river, 
is the Conscious Ego. It is the Ego which would direct our mus- 
culature, our glands, and our inner organs to pleasurable ends, 
thus affording a discharge of the energy of the accumulated 
torrential impulses concealed in man’s machinery. 

Here, for the purposes of this discussion, a living thing may be 
thought of as an energy system, —i.e., a machine, — roughly 
comparable to the automobile. All living things, including man, 
get their energy from external sources, as the car gets its gas and 
electricity from sources outside its motor. The organs, — liver, 
kidney, heart, brains, — of these living things, are bits of struc- 
turalized experience which transform the energy, just as the 
gears, cams, cogs, wheels, rods of an automobile transform the 
energy of the electric-spark-converted gas. In the living animal 
the energy is delivered in action, — it goes here and does this 
and that, — by means of muscles and glands and other special 
organs. When the animal would direct itself, to continue the 
metaphor, it throws in the clutch, i.e., the cerebral mechanism 
(the brain), the sensori-motor system connects with the 
vegetative nervous system, and the dance of life is on. 

This general conception, — the energy hypothesis, — formu- 
lated by Robert Meyer, is all that will enable us in the simplest 
possible terms to outline a broader platform of disease processes, 
which we believe should be better-understood by the physician of 
to-day if he hopes to be of the greatest service to himself and to 
the community. Everything that comes into the human machine 
must be ultimately delivered. Fortunately for mankind, his 
billion years of experience from ameba to man takes care of his 
machinery automatically. He “runs” without much attention on 
his part. This is the “ wisdom of the body” of the ancients. Happy 
the individual who does not throw a monkey wrench into his own 
machinery. 

A visitor to a mental hospital who can view with understanding 
the wild ravings of a maniacal individual, or even a person who 
observes an epileptic fit, sees (to follow our opening figure of 
speech) the glacial torrent,— the Unconscious, — streaming 
directly through the Hudson channel, — the Conscious, — with- 
out any screening, any- brake; any buffer. Inasmuch_as-only in the 
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delirium of war so called healthy individuals behave in this way, 


one can inquire if there is not some interposed system to modify 
and direct, turn back or deflect this mighty Titan of the Uncon- 
scious. 

The newer orientation to these problems has developed such a 
system, and has called it the Ideal Ego, or Super-Ego. This is 
what the theologians have called conscience, the sociologists, 
ethics, the combatants, sportsmanship. Here is the “gentleman”, 
the “lady”, achieved by a series of modifying attributes which on 
the one hand is in eal with the primitive, — beyond good and 
evil, — and on the other, with the Ego, that is, in touch with 
conscious Reality. Thus Freud has outlined three interrelated 
stages in the mental systems of mankind. They are the mental 
systems which distribute the energy “well” (healthy), or “ill” 
(disease). The oldest archaic precipitates of physico-chemical 
and biological experiences in the deep Unconscious he has termed 
the “It”; the superficial guiding principle of perceptive conscious- 
ness, — the “Ego”, and between, in constant buffering tensional 
activity, the “Super-Ego”. Man’s conflicts may play their parts 
solely in the Ego system. Here one speaks of suppression. Rode 
the conflict rages between certain Super-Ego precipitates and the 
Ego s sca he deeper and much more vital conflicts between 
the “Super-Ego” and the “It” systems, all fall under the head of 
“repressions”” which may or may not be made accessible to 
consciousness and thus to control. 

Innumerable conflicts of this nature in educational, religious, 
political, and other fields keep man at variance with his neighbor 
and cause the development of inhibitions and symptoms and at 
times of devastating illnesses. 

First of all, then, the physician of the future must familiarize 
himself with the new view of man’s control systems for the dis- 
tribution of his energy and the resultant “inhibitions”. This 
affords a key to many unhealthy states of the organism. From the 
re study of related inhibitions, not only in the sexual 
field where we find a graded series of manifestations ranging from 
psychical to physical importance, but also in the special occupa- 
tion domain, certain outstanding factors have been soem to the 
surface. 

Ordinary observation tells us that the individual, — all living 
things in fact, — is continually bombarded by a vast horde of 
external (environmental) stimuli to which some form of response 
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must be made. No-less true, but not so obvious, inner stimuli 
(roughly grouped by scientists as instincts) have an equal if not a 
superior demand to be directed and their energy (tension) be 
discharged. For the handling of these stimuli from without as 
well as for those from within, the special mental systems already 
outlined operate. The Ego lies in touch with Consciousness. It is 
more under the necessity of the reality principle and would lead 
to some form of adequate or partly adequate discharge of the 
deeper lying instinctive life which lies closer to the pleasure 
principle of life. 

Inhibitions deal with fear of criticisms from the mass which is 
mostly under the sway of the practical man, — i.e. the demagog, 
standpatter, Babbitt, or what not. Many of the ills of mankind 
are essentially due to this general situation. They mostly lie in the 
mental sphere and are known by such names as bad temper, 
crankiness, eccentricity, censors, reformers, etc., which are popular 
words for a comparative trilogy such as neuroses, psychoneuroses, 
or eanwee ~ censors or reformers suffer from delusions of 
grandeur. If the delusion is on a large scale, i.e. shared by millions 
of others, they may even get government jobs, or salaries to carry 
out the mass delusional wish to control; if the delusion is very 
individualistic they get locked up in bedlam. 

Thus when the contending forces within our mental systems are 
almost equally balanced, “compensating neuroses” arise. When 
Hippocrates taught that the true physician was one who also 
treated the “soul” of his patient, in the language of this discus- 
sion it would mean that the real physician is one who would look 
beyond an obvious structural variation and see the inward 
tensional condition of his patient; for according to the conception 
here advanced, it is only too frequent, if not universal, that the 
structural anomaly is the “spot” selected for the energy discharge 
in the tensional state. Thus a deviated septum, or minor ocular 
variation, or tonsillar enlargement, or skin sensitivity, or bladder 
irritability, or intestinal tension is made to “swell up”’, as it were, 
with the effort at reaching a state of equilibrium of the disturbed 
inner tensional relationships of “Ego”’, “Super-Ego”, and “It” 
systems. 

But what about “bacteria” and the like, one immediately 
hears from all sides. Yes, what about them? They themselves are 
energy systems like anything else, and when gaining an entrance 
into the body have to-be'met just-as any other invader has to be 
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met, — the critical attitude of the mass, the deluded reformer, the 
loss of a loved one, or a fortune, — these are all energy systems 
and the mental systems of mankind are ready for choline: In the 
case of the “bacteria” one looks to the “It” system, — the 
automatic wisdom of the body, millions of years old, — to handle 
the situation, which if uncomplicated by the “wish to die”, or by 
severe compensating conflicts, is usually overcome. Here, for the 
physician of the future, is one of the most fascinating fields for 
medical research,— the study of the interrelation between 
“constitutional states”, here envisaged as a net product of the 
mental system activities and actual family hand-me-downs 
(heredity), and the invading energy systems from without. 

Now what about stimuli from within? 

Mortality statistics show that x per cent of mankind dies of this 
disease, that y per cent dies of that, and z we cent of some other; 
and were there enough letters in any alphabet all would be labeled 
with a figure showing what mankind dies of, for all men are mortal. 
But whereas only x per cent dies of this disease, and y of that, 
and all the others have various figures attached to them, it is 
amusing, if not a tragic reality, that everybody has his private 
skeleton in the closet, which, although it will not kill him and 
thus get into the percentage column of the alphabet, is neverthe- 
less quite annoying. It rarely compels him to go to a state hos- 
pital or even to consult a physician. 

In other words all mankind suffers from some form of major or 
minor malady, which makes life either unhappy, or bitter, or less 
pleasant than it might be. No matter where all this business of 
discontent started, whether way back in the Glacial Age, — or 
from the cradle, whether the infant was dissatisfied with mother’s 
breast, the bottle, wet nurse, or Nestle’s food (and in our learned 
scientific journals one may read about these prehistoric or these 
natal influences, in scientific jargon called “constitutional or 
dispositional’’), — the fact remains, sad or comic though it may 
be, that mankind is rarely satisfied. 

Curiously enough, — and we now speak of the majority of 
mankind, — no one wishes to die. At least the “death wish” 
only comes to the surface at rare intervals. In childhood one not 
infrequently hears Willy or Sally say to father or mother, “Some 
day I'll die and you'll be sorry!” in reaction to a denial or punish- 
ment which wounds the sensitive Ego and indicates the conflict 
between the weaker and the stronger. Some children, fortunately 
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few, remain in this stage of self-love (Narcissism is the term fa- 
vored by certain specialists borrowed from the Grecian myth of 
the youth who, looking into the pool, loved himself more than 
Echo, — the opposite sex, — and suffered the results of such an 
attachment). A more robust attitude toward reality, — the 
“Ego” system controls the “It”,— overcomes this infantile 
stage and presents us with the actual life of millions of individuals 
upon the globe striving to carry out the mastery of what they 
find in the actual world about them, unwittingly endeavoring to 
adjust themselves to inward processes, or instincts. 

Scientists have come to the conclusion that all actions of man- 
kind may be reduced to the mastery of two “instincts”. They 
have called them the instinct of “self-preservation” and the 
“instinct of race propagation”’. 

“Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” This is a saying 
which is familiar, but untrue. For if this had been the program of 
evolution, nothing but a repetition of the first efforts of life would 
have resulted. So it has been concluded that the most important 
of instinct-drives is ‘that of race propagation. Without this, 
“evolution” as a principle is unthinkable. Self-preservation is 
not the first law of nature. Race propagation is. The immortality 
of the:gods of Grecian mythology or any other kind of individual 
immortality is, therefore, an illusion. Creative purpose in life is the 
goal that leads to happiness, to health, and to real satisfaction. 

Now what is the significance of this discussion as far as the 
title of this article is concerned? The title conveys the suggestion 
that there may be something wrong in the domain of Aesculapius. 
What is the connection between a necessity for a knowledge of 
the mental systems outlined and the reformation of the doctor? 

“Diseases ’’ mean inadequate handling of stimuli from without 
and of stimuli from within. The physician’s task is to understand 
these forces, — both those working from without as well as those 
from within, — if he is to be of the greatest service to mankind. 
Should he limit his casual thinking solely to an understanding of 
“diseases” as coming from without, — such as the bacterial dis- 
eases of pneumonia, typhoid fever, or influenza, important as 
such may be, — and neglect the factors from within, he is only 
“half” a Sey Should he swing to an opposite pole and be- 
come so obsessed with the idea that our “thinking” alone makes 
“disease” he is even less than half a physician. 

Man is an animal; this truism carries with it the fact that what 
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all animals before him have learned, he also knows. His knowledge 
has come through one of the stages in the mental systems already 
spoken of, the “It”. When wintry blasts come with ice and snow, 
many an animal undergoes an actual change. His pelt, for example, 
may alter in color or become thicker. He has made an autoplastic 
(self-modeled) adaptation to the changed environmental stimuli. 
‘s To meet the same kind of change man makes an effort to change 
the stimulus. He builds houses, puts in furnaces, and so forth. 
Science calls these alloplastic (out-modeling) modes of adapta- 
tion. Autoplastic and Beslan adaptive schemes are in action 
to meet the stimuli from within as well. One of the most wide- 
spread autoplastic adaptations that man has developed is the 
learning of foreign languages. 

To meet the stimuli from within, — such as the “instinct” 
patterns,— one sees the whole series of “hunger and love” 
-activities. In the open alloplastic forms, agriculture, commerce, 
and shops are for the former. For the latter courtship, marriage, 
and child-bearing. When such adaptations are held up or 
thwarted, witness the temporary or permanent substitutes, — 
temporary for hunger, temporary or permanent for the complete 
love life. In this latter domain one finds many substitutions 
which, when socially useful, science calls sublimations; when not, 
reaction formations or diseases. 

In the main, however, we as physicians can go much further 
than we do in our understanding of disease processes and, there- 
fore, in their cure. When we have grown accustomed not only to 
admitting but to acting on such a conception of disease, we shall 
be on the way to treating ourselves and thereby rendering our- 
selves of more service to suffering humanity. 
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IS MAN FUNDAMENTALLY DISHONEST P 


CLARENCE DARROW 


E form of this question is based on the common idea 

that in the moral world there are straight lines and clear 

distinctions. It is assumed that good has no relation to 
bad, and right no relation to wrong. In the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “right is right and wrong is wrong.”’ If all questions 
were so simple as Mr. Roosevelt thought, it would save endless 
controversy, and discussions over philosophy and morals would 
no longer attract the interest of the intellectual world. 

Theology has always held that there need be no confusion on 
the subject of right and wrong. If perchance here and there some 
weak or blind traveler could not find the road, there were always 
the church and theology to set him right. The fact that different 
churches and different theologies held more or less conflicting 
views, seemed not to matter. Each church had its code, and every 
person was supposed to accept one of them for light and guidance. 
All these religious conceptions are now disputed. What is more 
important, the human machine has been tested and analyzed, 
and its capacities appraised. The old basis of right and wrong has 
been found wanting, and the scientist has slowly and patiently 
built a new foundation which rests upon the experience, the 
customs, and the habits of man. That this foundation is shifting 
and changing in no way invalidates its verity as the criterion 
of right and wrong. 

Aside from the religious conception of right and wrong, it was 
commonly supposed that all normal men were born with a con- 
science which automatically told them what was right and what 
was wrong. We now know that man has no inherited ideas on any 
subject. He may bring with him into the world a few life-preserv- 
ing instincts, but his conscience, which was once supposed to tell 
him the difference between right and wrong, is acquired after 
birth and is formed from the ideas of right and wrong held by 
the parents, teachers, and others who surround him in youth. 
His conscience depends upon the accident of birth. Hence, in 
many things, his moral convictions are questions of geography. 

Fundamentally, man is always changing, both in structure and 
concepts. His mechanism and ideas are constantly acting and 
reacting upon each other and always reshaping the inherent man. 
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Not only is the individual always changing, but the common 
concepts of morals change too. “Honesty” and “dishonesty” 
are very inclusive words. They carry with them so many specific 
ideas that no two persons would be able to classify all human 
conduct alike..Even though two persons could agree as to the 
emotions that should be classified as “honest” and “dishonest” 
they could never agree upon the relative importance to be 
attached to each. They would likewise often find themselves 
halting between two or more good motives which were found in 
conflict under certain conditions. Examples of this clash often 
appear between “loyalty” and “truthfulness”. One of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels illustrates this in the suffering of a girl who was 
called upon to choose between telling the truth or hiding the 
disgrace of her sister. That this heroine chose to tell the truth 
simply shows that she had been brought up with an emphasized 
idea of truthfulness, and was really not much of a heroine. 
Without doubt most girls would have chosen the other course 
without hesitation. 

It is hardly possible to discuss the question of man’s integrity 
without stating some. of the qualities that are generally under- 
stood as inherent in the word “honesty”. These qualities are, of 
course, those which are generally recognized in the community 
where one lives; such qualities would include truthfulness, loyalty, 
frank dealing, a nice distinction as to property rights, all of which 
are the basis of a changing and rapidly growing conception of 
honesty in this materialistic age. Against these qualities can be 
listed lying, stealing, cheating, and overreaching. Each of these 
qualities can, in turn, be subdivided into mary simpler ones. 

No doubt the child naturally tells the truth. He tells it not 
because it is honorable to be truthful, but because it is easier 
and simpler. The child is moved in his actions by the instincts 
to preserve his life, to get pleasure and avoid pain. He easily 
learns to lie when he finds that truthfulness will bring pain. The 
child knows nothing about property rights. His instinct to live 
leads him, as it does all other animals, to take what he wants 
wherever he can find it. Property rights are purely social crea- 
tions, and it is a long and tedious process to teach children the 
constantly growing code that regulates such rights. The con- 
sciousness of the child has no ideas and conceptions to fortify 
this code. Violations of property rights make up most of the pro- 
visions of the criminal code. This is largely due to the fact that 
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the distinctions are so fine that differences in the ways of securing 
property are hard to grasp. Then, too, the fundamental instincts 
of obtaining food and clothing, comfort and pleasure, are always 
urging the violation of some form of conventional and legal 
honesty. There are no two persons who have the same conceptions 
of this sort of honesty. Cneuaplichel and legal honesty are far 
removed from ideal honesty and from the golden rule. In this 
age business seems to cover nearly the whole horizon of life. 
Getting money for the sake of money is the driving emotion. 
This tends to destroy any conception of honesty except legal and 
conventional honesty. One has only to look at the advertise- 
ments that fill the periodicals and deface the streets to see the 
universal attempt to overreach the guileless and get the public’s 
money by false and misleading statements about wares that are 
for sale. Writing this sort of literature is more ee than 
any other form of art. The principles of psychology are called 
into play to induce the public to buy. No merchant would expect 
to help his business by a plain statement of facts and an honest 
comparison of his wares with the goods that other merchants 
seek to sell. When the ruling instinct is to get money, there can 
be no idealistic conception of fair dealing. aes this mean that 
men are intrinsically dishonest? The conclusion does not neces- 
sarily follow. Men possess emotions, all of which give way to the 
strongest. To be too idealistic would mean destruction. And after 
all, self-preservation is the strongest urge in life. The changes in 
law have followed in the wake of greed for money. Statutes 
against stealing have been followed by laws against obtaining 
property by false pretences. These have been followed by stat- 
utes forbidding the confidence game, which means almost any- 
thing that shocks the sensibilities of courts and juries. Still, in 
spite of all laws, cheating is a large part of trade. 

All dishonesty is not confined to commercial pursuits. Just as 
it is almost instinctive to a child to tell the truth, so it is natural 
for every one to be himself. All men have an urge to express their 
honest convictions on every subject that attracts their attention. 
Men soon learn that they can not express honest convictions. If 
they would succeed they can not get too far away from the crowd. 
Organized society has its rules. In most things men must conform. 
The wolves that run in packs must stay with the pack. If they 
get too far ahead or behind, too far to the right or to the left, 
they are lost. It is as fatal to be ahead as it is to be behind. Men, 
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likewise, go in packs. Everywhere there is an accepted political 
organization a regular church organization, the fil uota of 
clubs and societies. These are all a part of the social life of the 
community. The pressure, too, of the pack is very strong. The 

enalties of leaving it are severe. This means loss of business, loss 
of friends, the surrender of ambition. Every organization is fight- 
ing independence, courage, and real honesty. 

Then, too, men take their petty affairs very seriously. The 
church is important. It is the preserver of the idea of immortality. 
One who does not believe in the tenets of the church is the bearer 
of evil news. He is not wanted. He can not live a full life. He is very 
lonely, and no one likes to be alone. As a rule, no one can afford 
to be alone. The man who is hostile to the religious views of the 
community must suffer. The instinct to seek pleasure and avoid 

ain drives him to conform. He either keeps silent and stifles 
Pia honest feelings or he pretends to believe. ; 

The political views of the “bunch” are just as strong. Not to 
conform is to be marked. Something is the matter with you, or 
you would be like the rest. As religious ideas affect eternity, so 
political ideas affect the here and now. Prosperity, happiness, and 
the stability of the state are supposed to depend on who is presi- 
dent or alderman. To disagree is evidence that in some way you 
are wrong. The distrust and ostracism of the community is a 
high price to pay for political independence. The same is true of 
Gases and dha eal society is organized to prevent the 
honest expression of opinion. Everything urges conformity. To 
believe is to be “constructive”; to doubt is to be “destructive”. 
So men must pretend to believe, even in matters where no one 
has proof. They must stultify themselves, must be dishonest in 
the things of lie that are worth while. Few men can afford to be 
honest in thought and purpose, — it costs too much. Such men 
find themselves doubted, distrusted, and outcast. They hear the 
hounds baying them to death. 

The man who stifles his views, who withholds his knowledge 
and opinions, who conforms when he knows he should not con- 
form, is not honest. All men do this to some extent. They are 
obliged to conform or die. 

There are other reflections raised by this question as well as 
all questions that assume the existence of absolute qualities and 
absolute values, or anything absolute in a world where every- 
thing is relative and conditioned. Under most definitions a man 
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is dishonest when he lies. Still, there are times and circumstances 
when one must lie, and should lie. A lie is not necessarily wrong 
simply because it is a lie. One can imagine nothing more dis- 
organizing than a universal conspiracy to tell the truth. If it is 
necessarily wrong to lie, it would probably follow that it is 
necessarily wrong to suppress the truth. It must be wrong not to 
tell the community all the unpleasant things you know about your 
neighbors and your friends and yourself. Few. people could live 
in a community if every action and fact of this life were dragged 
to light. Human nature is not such that one can live in a glass 
house, or be always on dress parade. Every community has its 
sanctuaries where the individual can flee for safety. Every com- 
munity has its priests, its doctors, its lawyers, its bankers, to 
keep the secrets of the town. Every community likewise has some 
rare souls to whom men and women naturally flee to unburden 
themselves and shift a part of the load that weighs them down. 
The decent doctor does not tell his patient that his death is near, 
he lets him live in hope. He even lies to give him hope, unless 
there should be some pressing need to tell the truth. Most kindly 
disposed men and women will tell the sick that they are looking 
well, the old that they are growing younger every day, and at 
least refrain from telling the plain woman that she is ugly or old. 
No sensitive, considerate person feels it his duty to tell another 
of some fact that will make him unhappy, and which he does not 
need to know. Such a person would much rather tell a lie that 
will prevent pain. 

It is probably safe to say that man is fundamentally both 
honest and dishonest. Intelligent men know that they can not 
always regulate their conduct by straight lines. The unintelligent 
feel this fact without knowing it. Most men are habitual liars and 
habitual truth tellers. They sometimes conform to severe stand- 
ards of honesty, and they likewise practise deceit. Most men look 
for some dishonesty and deceit in the conduct of their fellows. In 
politics, for instance, no one expects a candidate to be straight- 
forward and honest. All expect him to raise false issues, make 
absurd promises, and aaa almost any means to win. The 


average man expects this from the highest to the lowest office- 
holder. It is only rarely that the straightforward and the coura- 
geous come to the top in public life, and then it is generally in some 
great crisis, and they disappear as suddenly as they rise. 

Nearly all boys and girls are taught that honesty of conduct 
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can not only be determined by straight lines and fixed rules, but 
can be carried out in living. They may never be convinced that 
this is not true, but automatically they learn that life consists of 
adjustments, and that many of these can not be fully figured out 
in advance. Life is hard enough at best, adjustments are always 
coming without warning, and man has little chance to do more 
than make them as best he can at the time. To say that all men 
are sometimes dishonest means only that no one can live outside 
of himself and those around him. He may choose what seems to 
him the honest way, but his nature and his life can stand only a 
certain pressure, — when that is reached he resists no more. He 
may be likened to a steam boiler. Some boilers are safe at twenty 

unds pressure to the square inch, but will break at forty. The 
Peiler is neither honest nor dishonest, — it stands a certain 


‘pressure, and no more. Man can not be classified as honest or 


dishonest, — he goes along with the game of life and can stand a 
certain pressure for the sake of his ideals, but at a certain point 
he can stand no more. 


NOVEMBER MAKES A WORLD 


pees golden quiet that November makes 

Is all of painted trees and painted ground, 
And oceans of stilled air where no wave breaks 
On any shore with any lightest sound, — 
Less like a world than like a painter’s dream 
Of worlds remote and strange and beautiful, 
Till the heart’s grief itself will scarcely seem 
More than a golden leaf upon a pool. 


For all is lost and lovely in this light 

That fades at last along the stirless hush 

Of afternoon gone golden to the night 

Whose darkness glimmers with a ghostly blush 
That might be aster . . . or a painted leaf... 
Or the thin shallop of a golden grief. 


— David Morton 
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our nation and the service of one of its greatest leaders, 
who embodied its genius and its history. Certainly we 
may say that if it had not been for Thomas Jefferson, — his 
character, his influence, his prophetic insight, — the story of the 
founding of our Republic would have been very different, how 
different no one can tell. He was one of a group of extraordinary 
men, providentially trained, who laid the bases of our national 
life, and who are now our immortal contemporaries. The figure 
most often set alongside Jefferson is Lincoln, yet the two men 
were very unlike. So unlike, indeed, that it would serve no pur- 

se to institute a comparison, except to say that of the two, 
tent was more complex, more original; if, in fact, we may 
not say that he was the most original mind in the history of 
American statesmanship. The mind of Lincoln was derivative; 
his greatness was ame —a spirit of justice, charity, fortitude, 


OF a memorable occasion we celebrated the founding of 


patience, pity. The mind of Jefferson devoted itself to creating, 
elaborating, and expounding an entire philosophy of democratic 
society, to which Lincoln appealed in an hour of crisis. 

One recalls the letter of Lincoln read at a Jefferson dinner in 
Boston, in 1860: 
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Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. The principles 
of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society. 
' And yet they are denied and evaded, with no small show of 
success. One dashingly calls them ‘glittering’ generalities. 
Another bluntly calls them ‘self-evident lies’. And others 
insidiously argue that they apply only to ‘superior races’. 
“These expressions, differing in form, are identical in object 
and effect, — the supplanting of the principles of free govern- 
ment and restoring those of classification, caste, and legiti- 
macy. They would delight a convocation of crowned heads 
plotting against the people. . . . Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves; and, under a just 
God, can not long retain it.” 


Those words might have been written to-day, so apt are they 
to the present world situation when eight dictators are in the 
saddle; and it behooves us to heed them, because the highest 
principles of freedom are easily lost = of in days of prosperity 
and power, — doubly so in an hour of cynicism and reaction. 

However, my purpose is in no wise political, but rather to set 
forth, first, the relation of Jefferson to the democracy of religion 
in America; second, the prophetic basis in his ideals for a religion 
of democracy yet to be realized; and finally, his faith in and en- 
thusiasm for education as the means for the fulfilment of the 
—— political and spiritual ends of the Republic. 

emembering the ines by which Jefferson wished to be re- 
membered, in the order of his preference, first of all stands the 
Declaration of Independence, one of the greatest documents of 
all time. To have written that august instrument and to have 
had it adopted with very little change as he wrote it was a dis- 
tinction unique and unmatched in our annals. Hardly less im- 
portant, in some ways more important, was the fact that he led 
and won the long fight for religious independence, first in the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and, later, in the first 
amendment to the national Constitution. Jefferson saw that an 
autocratic Church in a democratic society was an anachronism as 
well as an anomaly, since a people can not long remain half free 
and half slave. Some of us feel that the outstanding achievement 
of the life of Jefferson was that he strove for and secured the 
absolute separation of Church and State, which was an emancipa- 
tion for the Church no less than for the State, and an unmixed 
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blessing to both. Few now remember, if they ever knew, that up 
until the Revolution, Church and State were united in America, 
or in most of it at least. The New England theory was that of a 
theocracy, a Church which included the State. In Virginia, if the 
State included the Church, they were none the less united. In 
the middle states there was more freedom, due to the diversity of 

ulation and divergent development. The Dutch had estab- 
ished freedom and tolerance, making New Amsterdam a haven 
of refuge for persecuted peoples. But, taken as a whole, the old 
ecclesiastical yoke rested upon the New World, and intolerance © 
and er were in vogue to a degree almost unbelievable. Out- 
raged by frequent infringements upon religious liberty, Jefferson 
led and Madison followed in a heroic fight for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, beginning with the Virginia Statute. The 
heart of that Statute, couched in noble language, is as follows, — 
it is a part of the sacred writings of the New World: 


“We, the general assembly of Virginia, do enact that no 
man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place, or ministry, whatsoever, nor shall be en- 
forced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or 
goods, or shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious 
opinions to maintain their opinions in matters of religion, 
and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities.” | 


Read in the setting of that age, those were memorable words, 
and their author is entitled to the perpetual and reverent regard 
of his countrymen. Yet it is a curious fact that while he did not 
differ widely in his religious views from Franklin, Adams, and 
even Washington, it was Jefferson who was singled out for the 
most savage and unreasonable attacks. He was branded as a 
skeptic, an infidel, an atheist, — words which had terrifying 
meanings in those days, — all because he held that every man 
should have the right to hold and advocate such religious faith 
as seemed to him true and right and good. Of course, his political 
enemies made full use of aM fulminations, which continued 


throughout his lifetime and echoed long after his death. 

The fact is that Jefferson was brought up in the Church, a 
vestryman in its service, and a fairly regular attendant upon its 
offices. In his own religious faith he was a “liberal”, whose think- 
ing was colored by the rationalistic philosophy of the eighteenth 
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century. And he held his faith in a liberal spirit, with due regard 
for the faith of others. And it is the spirit that matters. A man 
may hold a conservative faith in a been spirit, and a liberal 
faith in an illiberal spirit. Jefferson was a liberal in both spirit 
and in faith. The New Testament was his favorite book. The 
teachings of Jesus fascinated him. During his first term in the 
White House he found time to make a syllabus of the doctrines of 
Jesus compared with the moral codes of other religions, in which he 
made out a strong case for the superiority of the ethics of Christ. 
In a letter to Thompson in 1816 he tells what he had been doing: 


“I have made a wee little book, which I call The Philoso- 
phy of Fesus. It is a paradigm of his doctrines, made by 
cutting the texts out of the book, in a certain order of time 
and subject. A more beautiful and precious morsel of ethics 
I have never seen. It is a document in proof that I am a real 
Christian, that is, a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus, very 
different from the Platonists who call me an infidel and 
themselves Christians, while they draw all their characteris- 
tic dogmas from what its author never said or saw.” 





Often in his letters he speaks of his religious attitude, and at 
times with pungent epigrams worthy of long pondering, as when 
he said: “Had there never been a commentator there never 
would have been an infidel.” If character is Christianity, surely, 
if ever of any one, we may say that Jefferson was a Christian. 
One hundred years ago he died, murmuring as he sank into the 
— sleep the old, beautiful Bible prayer: “Now lettest Thou 

hy servant depart in peace.”” So passed a great patriot, caught 
up from the Little Mountain in a chariot of sunset fire. 

To Jefferson, more than to any other one individual, we owe 
the religious democracy of America, and it behooves us to guard 
it asa ces sacred and not to be violated. To-day, as in the past, 
eternal vigilance is needed to keep what has cost so much. 
Efforts are always on foot, — sincere and high-minded, but mis- 
taken, — seeking to use the State to enforce either the dogmas 
of the Church or its moral precepts. Already we have gone further 
in that direction than it is wise or safe to go, putting in jeopardy 
the rights of the minority, as well as the rightful influence and 
work of the Church. Also, there is need to remember that mere 
toleration is not enough: it may mean only that we agree to allow 
others to exist until they come to their senses, — that is, until 
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they come to our way of thinking. Often of late one has recalled 
the saying of Penn that men who fight about religion have no 
religion to fight about, since they do in the name of religion what 
religion itself forbids. What we need is more insight, more under- 
standing,— a mirror in the mind to enable us to see other points of 
view. Tolerance is not enough,— we must cultivate appreciation, 
fellowship, cooperation, if freedom of faith is to bear its finest fruits. 
From the democracy of religion, for which we are indebted to 
Jefferson, we must go forward 
and achieve the religion. of 
democracy, — that is, the re- 
ligion which traces and trusts 
the will of God revealed in 
the growing, unfolding life of 
the people. Not yet have we 
fathomed the religious mean- 
ing of our fundamental Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals. The 
theology of America has yet 
to be written, a hint and 
ay of which Elisha Mul- 
ord gave us when he called his 
book of theology The Republic 
of God, in which he sought to 
open the gates of heaven a 
little wider than they had 
ever been before. 
What is democracy? More 
Jefferson's House of Worship than a phrase, more than a 
rutos Parish Church, Va. senie, more than a po- 
litical system. It is something pungent and poignant of the peo- 
ple, — a vision of the worth of every human soul which makes 
the worth of life. It may be summed up in two propositions, — 
first, that the things common to all men are far more important 
than the things peculiar to any man or class; and second, that the 
most vitally important things must be entrusted to the collective 
experience and sagacity of mankind. So defined, it is closely akin 
to the religion whose — was the “good news of great joy” 
which the common people heard so gladly on the hillsides of 
Gallilee, when the Son of Man lodged with the fishermen by the 


sea. 
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Put otherwise, it is the faith that society can safely be founded 
on the self-directing power of personality, and that it is only on 
this foundation that a true community can be built. Fortunately 
our fathers kept their theology and their politics apart, seemingly 
unaware of the conflict between them. That is, they reversed the 
theological teaching of ages and risked the fate of a republic upon 
the inherent divinity of man; and our history thus far down the 
ways of time has justified their faith. Such an idea, if thought 
through, means an appeal to experience, — to the living and 
continuing revelation of God, — as the basis of religious faith, 
no less than of political truth. 

Always, by the creative logic of experience, a new faith in man 
implies and involves a new vision of God. We worship in the 
presence of an Eternal Father, who is always and everywhere 
accessible to the humblest man. The logic of the American idea 
leads to faith in a Divine Love, universal, impartial, and ever- 
lasting. If the faith of the religion of democracy is the Fatherhood 
of God, its service is the brotherhood of man. 

Such is the spiritual meaning of the American ideal, however 
far we may fall below it, defaming it by exclusiveness or defiling 
it by our unworthiness. To that ideal we are pledged by the very 
genius of our history, by the revelation of God in our national 
experience, and we fulfil it in the measure that we weld this vast 
medley of peoples into a Beloved Community, — many races 
without rancor, many faiths without feud. Hitherto, we must 
admit, the peoples that have been notably creative in religious 
thought have been infertile in democratic ideas, and democracies 
have been deficient in spiritual creativeness. What the future of 
America will reveal remains to be disclosed, and its history will 
be its judgment. 

What of the present? Bryce, in his survey of a century and a 
half of modern democracy, finds a sad deficit between what the 
theory of democracy requires and what the practice of it re- 
veals, — “‘the failure of citizens to reach the needed standard of 
civic excellence.” Back of this civic failure lies a moral failure, 
due to the fact that our democracy, so far at least, has 
been imperfectly religious. Agnosticism may be a better basis 
of democracy than total depravity; but it is utterly inadequate. 
With uncanny insight the picturesque Dictator of Italy said re- 
cently: “The democratic-liberal state, weak and agnostic, is no 
more.” There is enough truth in his thrust to make 1t uncomfort- 
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able. Our democracy has been too rationalistic, too utilitarian, 
too agnostic, and, if we except Walt Whitman walking down 
dreamy Democratic Vistas, almost entirely non-mystical. An 
atheistic democracy is a terror and a calamity; its shadow now 
lies dark over Russia, a menace to mankind. 

As Lincoln said, our history has been a constant fight for the 
faith of democracy, and to-day it is a fiercer fight against sophist- 
ries and cynicisms of which he never dreamed. Against all of 
them we must fight the good fight, in the name of the worth of 
man and his right to be free, — his duty to rule himself and to 
serve his fellows. But if democracy is to realize its ideal, it must 
be under the inspiration and consecration of profound and 
creative vision of God, the Father of men. Church and State 
must be kept separate, but religion is the cement of society and 
the glory of the life of man. 

To the future, Jefferson looked forward with serenity, having 
an almost mystical faith in the efficacy of education. From Paris 
in 1786 he wrote to George Wythe: “Preach, my dear sir, a 
crusade against ignorance, establish and improve the law for 
educating the people.” And in proof of his own faith he founded 
the University of Virginia, — a free university with no religious 
tests for professors or pupils, — to be a home of culture and a 
friend of “ the great freedoms of the mind”. As its motto, Jefferson 
selected these words of Jesus: “‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the: 
truth shall make you free.” Students of theology were invited to 
enjoy the lectures and the library. Manifestly his hope lay in 
salvation by education, — the Attic light of learning blending 
with the altar fire of faith. Here lies our . of the future, whose 
unknown days and issues will be ons and solved by three 


forces working meets — the spirit of science, the democratic 
principle, and the light and power and sanctity of an emancipated 
—— evangel. With these forces toiling as friends, we can not 
ail. Without their friendship, we can not win. 








OUT OF SIGHT ’N’ SOUND OF THE SEA 


MonTANYE PERRY 


Woodcut by Howard N. Cook 


=PHE old Hayward farm sits far back from the sea cliffs. 

Zi You come up from the old wharves of Marblehead where 

nothing more important than a coal barge or a millionaire’s 

yacht ever docks, past the ancient Custom House grieving for lost 

glories, through a tangle of narrow streets, across a jumble of old 

shops and new garages, along a wide thoroughfare edged with 
dignified Colonial mansions. 

Turning off this thoroughfare you follow a dirty side street 
which presently becomes a clean country road and runs proudly 
ahead to show you the way to green fields and wooded hills. 

Once again you turn, into a brown, woodsy lane that skirts a 
pond and jumps a brook and climbs a hill. And there, on the hill- 
top, bare to the sun and the long, clean sweep of the winds, is the 
Hayward Farm. 

Not that Haywards live there to-day. They were the folk who 
first cleared and leveled the land. Generation after generation 
they grubbed a living from the soil, until at last came rat anom- 
aly of New England life, the family with only one child. Clifford 
Hayward he was, and when the farm became his own he promptly 
sold it. That was how Clarissa Pickering first happened to a 
a home there for Pa. 

She had talked about it ever since Ma died. She had plenty to 
do, with a husband and a dahlia farm and her small son, Ray- 
mond, child of her middle years. But a responsibility was a re- 
sponsibility. Ma was dead and Clarissa felt she ought to make 
a home for Pa. 

At first Clarissa took it for granted that Pa would come and 
occupy the spare room off the parlor. Every one always said it was 
a real pleasant room. Its windows looked out on the dahlias in 
Summer and they certainly were sightly. Folks came from as far 
off as Gloucester just to see them. But Pa kept putting off his 
moving. He stayed on in the little house at the end of a street 
which ran swiftly down a side hill and all but plunged right over 
the sea wall into the surf. He said he wanted to take care of his 
garden stuff before he closed the house. Daytimes he puttered 
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around, harvesting the onions and beets and hubbard squash, 
sitting in Ma’s rocker on the back porch when he was tired, which 
was pretty often. The old chair had a head-rest, crocheted of 
carpet warp, and he always patted this gently before he sat down. 
He couldn't get over the feeling that Ma’s head, with its thin, 
yellow-white hair, ought to be there. 

Evenings he sat on the front porch while the tide pounded at 
the sea wall or drew away from it with rhythmic swishes. If it were 
moonlight you could see across to the Beverly shore; but Pa liked 
best the nights when it was just starry, so he saw only the white 
heads of the waves riding in from the other side of the world with 
secrets to tell if you listened. Pa always listened. 

Quite often he went fishing with Jim Stevens, who owned a 
leaky old dory. Nothing made Clarissa so put out as to know Pa 
had gone fishing with Jim Stevens, who called himself_a lobster- 
man and didn’t amount to Hannah Cook! 

It was on an October morning following one of the fishing trips 
that Clarissa went down to take a firm stand with Pa. He was 
rocking on the back porch and he made a mollifying gesture to- 
ward a row of brimming baskets. 

“T’m cal’latin’ to carry all them up to you to-day. Best hub- 
bards I ever raised. And the sugar beets certainly are tasty.” 

“While you're carrying, don’t forget your clothes,” she ad- 
monished. “It’s getting too cool to be without fires, and there’s 
no use starting yours up.” ; 

“No, I wasn’t cal’latin’ to start any fires,” said Pa mildly, 
“but I’m going to take a little trip before I settle down, Clarissy.” 

The astounding news was broken! Pa was going on a fruit 
steamer, clear down to the end of South America. He didn’t know 
just when he would be back. Might take a notion to go right on 
around the world, for all he knew. He was going to work his pas- 
sage, helping out the cook or the stewards. They’d enough sight 
rather have an old sea dog like him than a green boy that didn’t 
know starbo’d from port. ’Twa’n’t as if he was asking wages. 

Clarissa’s genuine grief and dismay were tempered by no be- 
neficence of understanding. “You ought to take some comfort in 
your old age,” she almost wept. “You’ve tossed around up and 
down the world in boats pretty much all your life.” 

“That’s just it,” Pa explained. 

“‘And Ma’s gone, and you’re most seventy years old. You can’t 
expect to have a lot more years before you!’ 
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“That’s just it,” Pa elaborated. 

“If you must go rampagin’ off at your time of life, why don’t 
you pa a nice trip, like anybody else would? There’s no call for 
you to work your way like a tramp. Take one of them world 
tours, with everything all managed easy, and somebody to see to 

ou.” 

The ghost of a whimsical smile fluttered across Pa’s face. 
“Clarissy, I followed the sea fifty year. From cabin boy to first 
mate. In storms and fires and wrecks and mutinies and wars I’ve 
been on deck a-doing my share. And you want me to take a rub- 
berneck tour!” 

“You care more for the sea than for your own blood and kin!” 
Clarissa charged with bitterness. 

“Not if they need me. I stayed right close with Ma all the time 
after she begun to fail. But you got your family, and you’re young 

et, and well. I’ve set out here nights alone since Ma went, and 
ooked and listened, — I got to have one more good cruise!” 

The following Summer Lafe Pickering, out to deliver five hun- 
dred gorgeous dahlia blooms, followed the woodsy lane because 
it was a short cut to Topsfield. Passing the Hayward farm he 
slowed down, his eyes narrowing as he scanned its fields. The man 
who had bought it from Clifford Hayward stopped his work, came 
down and leaned on the fence to talk. He was that kind of farmer. 
Lafe listened, asked a question or two, made no comments. He 
was that kind of conversationalist. The next day he made a trip to 
Boston and when he got home he broached his project to Clarissa. 
She let him get almost half through his first sentence before she 
interrupted. She was that kind of listener. 

“Buy a farm and raise cabbage seed! Have you gone crazy, 
Lafe Pickering?” 

“I figure there’s all of five hundred pounds of seed on that farm 
right now,” Lafe ignored her purely rhetorical question. “And he 
didn’t set out to raise cabbage seed, he set out to raise cabbages. 
But the ground won’t grow good heads. Some soil won’t. They 
didn’t head up. All went to seed. I took a sample of it to the seed 
company to-day and it’s worth a dollar and a half a pound. I 
could raise a ton of it, easy enough, another year. And you could 
have twice as many dahlias as we have here and room for tulips 
like you’ve always wanted.” 

“A ton of ile seed! Nobody else in the world would need 
to raise any.” 
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“Seems so, don’t it? But they buy a ton of it every year. And 
they’re only one seed company. I cal’late there’s big money in 
it ” 


“Let’s go up and look at it to-morrow,” was all Clarissa said. 
She was strangely silent too, when she stood on the hilltop, looking 
over the broad acres bare to the sun and the wind except where a 
double row of hickories made a shield for the house and a few 
— elms gave it shade. It was almost a shock to Lafe when 
she said suddenly, “I’m satisfied, if you are. How soon can we 
move?” 

They were half way home before Clarissa explained her easy 
acquiescence. 

“It'll make a home for Pa, out of sight ’n’ sound of the sea. As 
long as he can set and look at the waves and imagine they’re call- 
ing him, he’ll never be contented. If he’s up there, with something 
to do when he feels like it, puttering around in the flowers or the 
cabbages, he won’t get so restless. He’s sure to be back, come Fall. 
It’ll be a year since he went.” 

But Fall came and went six times without bringing Pa. He had 
gone ou around the world. Infrequent letters came, bearing inde- 
— — and wholly inadequate accounts of him- 
self. Every Fall he just happened to be in a nice, warm climate and 
thought he’d better stay there through the cold weather. Every 
Spring he just happened to get a chance to make a nice cruise 
north, which of course was the sensiblest way to spend the hot 
weather. He sent Clarissa a chest of tea and sticky preserves from 
China, a silk scarf from France, a necklace from Italy, a gay man- 
darin coat from Japan. She’d look nice planting dahlias in that 
outlandish get-up, was her ungrateful comment. In the first year 
of his absence he sent his grandson a perfect model of a full-rigged 
ship. Raymond was almost twelve years old now and he still in- 
sisted on keeping that little ship on the stand beside his bed. 
Sometimes he stayed awake to see the moon come in the window 
and turn its sails to silver. Clarissa didn’t know that. She disliked 
everything that reminded her of Pa’s wanderings. 

Then, one hot noontime, a shadow fell across the tulips. Cla- 
rissa looked - and there stood Pa. 

“Thought I’d surprize you,” he chuckled. “Got a horse and 


team to fetch me up from the dee-po. Why, why, why, don’t cry, 
Clarissy! What’s the matter, Clarissy?” 
For Clarissa, for the first time in fifty years of capable and 














He sent bis grandson a perfect model of a full-rigged ship 
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well ordered life, had collapsed in hysteria. The worry of Pa’s long 
wandering, the fear that death might come to him in some “out- 
landish place”, the thoughts of what all the neighbors must be 
saying, had been too long penned in an inarticulate soul. After the 
first outburst she fell into a hard, dry sobbing, which it seemed 
nothing would ever stop. Lafe finally called the doctor. And all 
that afternoon Pa sat beside her, patting her arm clumsily, say- 
ing, “Don’t, Clarissy! I won’t ever go again!” 

She was around the next morning, crisper and snappier than 
usual, to hide the shame of a woman who has been reared to re- 
gard a nervous breakdown as a disgrace rather than a disease. Pa 
settled into his place among them and never again broached the 
matter of going away. Clarissa told Lafe every day that she had 
known what she was talking about when she said Pa would be a” 
right, once you got him away from the water. 

“Look at him,” she said one morning, “out there on the bench, 
contented as a cat in the sun. He takes a sight of comfort with 
Raymond, too.” 

The bench was one that Pa had built under the biggest elm. It 
stood well out away from the house, on a bit of knoll. Pa had 
taken a notion to that particular spot, as old folks have a way of 
doing. Clarissa wished it was nearer the house. She never had time 
to go out there and sit with him. But Raymond did, hours at a 
stretch. He was a serious child, accepting life’s responsibilities 
with a sort of grave sturdiness, ready for work if there was a need- 
ful chore to be done, but caring nothing for noisy or romping 

lay. 
i a I wonder if he hadn’t ought to be more with them 
of his own age,” Clarissa said now. “He never brings any of the 
boys home from school, nor stops to their houses, as I know of. 
But there! Pa’s nothing more ’n a child himself. It’s nice they 
keep each other company so.” Her eyes embraced them with the 
ponent fervor of the woman who allows herself no other caress. 

oe himself one of his slow, rare smiles. 

“He gets to favor Pa more every day,” he said. “‘Their eyes is 
just that same bright blue, and always sort of excited, like they 
could see something other folks couldn’t. Queer how Pa’s eyes 
don’t seem to fade any. And look how Raymond sets just like 
Pa.” 

The boy had leaned forward, shoulders hunched a little, short 
legs crossed, golden head tilted, his whole attitude a.faithful copy 
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of the old man’s. Clarissa’s eyes darkened suddenly. “Yes, he 
does favor Pa,” she said crisply, and went about her work. Lafe 
stood for a moment, wondering if it wasn’t pretty damp out there 
for the old man. A northeast storm had been raging for two days 
and though the third-day clearing had begun, the wind had not 
yet shifted enough to be anything but raw and chilly. Lafe took © 
an old woolen scarf from a hook on the porch. 

“Come, get Grampa’s tippet for him,” he called. 

The boy came running across the grass, his yellow hair rumpled 
by the wind, his cheeks scarlet, his young body curiously, vi- 
brantly aflame. Lafe glanced at him with the sense that he some- 
times had of something utterly unfathomed in this child of his. 

“What makes you and Grampa stay out there in the damp?” 
he asked. “‘There’s a nice fire in the house.” 

The boy looked up quickly. His eyes, under their very long, 
tawny lashes, were of an amazing blueness. He spoke a little 
Senaiietals “We just like to watch the storm break up, and see 
the blue come out in the sky, and the clouds turn bright. The 
wind’s whipping around to the west, fast. It’s lots warmer than 
it was. The sun will be out before another hour.” 

“‘Grampa’s gettin’ you to be a regular old weather prophet,” 
chuckled Lafe. The boy laughed, and ran back to x Soak, 
where he sat until the sun did blaze out triumphantly. Then he 
slipped away to feed his rabbits, but Pa sat still, his eyes fixed on 
the horizon as if he saw far beyond it, quite around the world. 

As the years slipped by the tie between the old man and the boy 
seemed to strengthen. Pa’s step grew slower, his hands less clever. 
It bothered him to read, but it was surprizing how keen his hear- 
ing was. When Raymond, at seventeen, graduated from the high 
school in Danvers, Pa went down to the exercises and heard every 
word of his oration. They planned to send the boy to Amherst 
that Fall. When he was through there, Lafe would be ready to re- 
tire and let him carry on the seed business, now grown to an en- 
terprise of real importance. Raymond gave but listless approval 
to the program. 

“If there’s anything you’d rather do, say so!” Clarissa broke 
out once, rather tartly. “You’ve never shown any real bent for 
anything.” 

“No, I guess not,” drawled the boy, half smiling, “cabbage 
= as important as anything, get enough of them in a 

eap.” 
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“That’s a good boy!” exclaimed Pa with such fervor that they 
all looked at him rather curiously. The color had sprung to his 
wrinkled cheeks. He laughed, feebly, and went with wavering 
steps out to the old bench. 

“He’s failin’ fast,” sighed Clarissa. “Nobody knows how 
thankful I am that he’s here with us. I never could have kept him 
if we hadn’t moved up here out of sight ’n’ sound of the sea.” 

The morning wore away. Raymond, working in the cabbages, 
glanced over at Pa now and then. At noon he laid down his hoe 
and went across the grass to the bench. The old man slept and the 
boy stood for a moment looking down at him, before he laid a hand 
on the thin shoulder. 

“Asleep, Grampa?” he asked gently. 

Grampa didn’t answer. Once more he had slipped away on a 
solitary voyage. 

Clarissa mourned with the tempered grief of one who has done 
her full duty and has nothing to regret. Every one said Raymond 
took it “awful hard for such a youngone”’. He took to sitting alone 
on the bench, cherishing solitude, resenting interruption. Cla- 
rissa, yearning over him wordlessly, longed for the time when col- 
lege would open and give him something new to think about. 

He went in to Boston one morning on the seed truck with two of 
the men. They came back in mid-afternoon, without him. Cla- 
rissa took the sealed note they brought her. She read it twice be- 
fore she called Lafe. 

“He’s sailed for China! Shipped as a cabin boy!” she said, and 
sat in stony anguish, twisting the bit of paper between her fingers. 
Lafe, tight of lip but not uncomprehending of eye, touched her 

ently. 

“It'll only be a few months. Maybe one trip will take it out of 
his system, so he’ll be glad to stay home.” 

“No,” said Clarissa heavily, “I know. It’s got him. I was al- 
ways afraid of it, because he favored Pa. But I thought he was 
safe from it, up here out of sight ’n’ sound of the sea.” 

She arose and went about the business of getting supper. But 
while the men were eating she slipped away, and Lafe, through 
the open door, saw her sitting on the bench under the old elm. He 
couldn’t bear it more than a few minutes. He left his supper and 


went out to her. He was almost at her side when she suddenly 
lifted her drooped head, tilted it, listening. He saw that she had 
turned very pale. 
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“Lafe!” she exclaimed in a queer, breathless voice. “Listen! 
What’s that noise you can hear?” 

Lafe, too, lifted his head, listened, and turned white. For a 
moment both of them were locked in utter stillness against which 
there beat faintly, rhythmically, the far, clear, unmistakable 
sound of the sea. 

“You can hear it!” breathed Clarissa. ‘‘When the wind’s just 
right it carries, all this way! That’s why he picked this spot for 
his bench. That’s why he’d sit here by the hour, so still. That’s 
how — ” 

“Yes,” finished Lafe brokenly, “that’s how!” 
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payMip the murk which shrouds the shifting sea, 
His dripping oilskins dank on limbs of steel, 

He watches sail and compass ceaselessly, 

Braced to the restless tuggings of the wheel. 

Undaunted by the fury of the storm, 

Unenvious, it seems, of mates below 

Sheltered from sleet and spindrift, dry and warm, 

He drives the schooner onward, humming low 

A song ne’er written, never heard on land: 

A noteless melody, of joy in strife 

With warring winds and waters, chasms spanned 

Or plumbed ’twixt this and that mysterious life, — 

The same, with differences of time and tongue, 

Utica’s lord, gale-driven, may have sung... . 


— Harold Willard Gleason 
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ince the original Ku Klux . . : 

Klan rescued the South from Negro stories is that of a Georgia 
domination following the Civil War, Negr o who, deciding he want- 
“as a 7 ‘4 gag ore ed to vote, presented himself to be 

ve Caréd OF dare. 0 approac > ° ° 

as pels an ction ry re enrolled on the registration list. The 
cently the South bas bad this state ‘egistration official glanced at him, 
of affairs flung in its face as a opened a large book, and proceeded 


reproach for its defense of pro- to rea * 
bibition. ‘Here Mr. Milton tells ead to the colored man a sec 


bow the South bas literally dis. tion of Georgia’s state constitution. 
franchised half its citizens witb- “Tell me what that means, and 
out nullifying the provisions of then I will register you,” he told the 
the famous Fifteenth Amendment. dorky in a business-like manner. 
“Boss, it mean jus’ dis,” the Negro replied, “dis nigger ain’t 
gwine ter vote.” 

The anecdote well expresses a belief, widely held through North 
and South alike, that the colored man below the Mason-Dixon 
line is in some manner deprived of the ballot which was guaran- 
teed to him by the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion. In recent months several voices have been raised in the 
North protesting irritatingly and even belligerently against this 
state . affairs, and urging that something be done to uphold the 
supreme law of the land against Southern nullification. [The ob- 
ject of this article is to prove (and I think I can prove) that the 
popular opinion that the Negro is unduly deprived of citizenship 
is not well founded and that this nullification, against which an 
outcry is raised, is more apparent than real 

But before going into the question of Negro suffrage in South- 
ern states, it is curious to examine the reason for shidleclatod ro- 
test by certain factions in the North in behalf of the Southern 
Negro. For the most part, these hints, innuendos, and threats 
come from a group of Rees politicians and newspapers, — no- 


af is a well known fact that ever MONG the South’s famous 
5 | \ 


tably the New York “World’’, — who are not at all concerned to 
open the polls to the Negro, but are mightily concerned to defeat 
=! The South, being ardently “dry”’, is asked to explain 

ow it can consistently demand strict enforcement of one amend- 


ment to the Constitution (the Eighteenth) while openly nullifying 
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another (the Fifteenth). Thus by agitating a question long since 
settled, the “wets” hope to intimidate the Southern people with 
the old spectre of Negro domination. In view of the patent insin- 
cerity of this “wet” agitation, it is hardly fair to call it a threat: 
it is rather an invitation to the South to strike up a corrupt bar- 
gain. “Wink at our nullification of the prohibition laws,” say 
these politicians, “and we’ll wink at your nullification of Negro 
suffrage.” 

But the South is not to be so easily intimidated. The Eastern 
“wets” evidently believe, as do the uninformed general public, 
that the South constantly and unconstitutionally denies i Ne- 
gro’s right of citizenship because of the color of his skin. Ap- 
parently they do not realize that the status of Negro suffrage in 
the South has been determined by a long line of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court, and that, if there be any nullifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, it is nullification upheld by the 
highest court of the land. A brief survey of the question is suffi- 
cient to prove this point. 

The Fifteenth Amendment, — the bone of contention in this 
belated coe, — came into being in a curious fashion. It was a 
pet child of the rabid and radical Congress which sought to im- 
peach Andrew Johnson. It was a war measure, a skirmish in the 
war of retaliation and revenge imposed by the radical Congress on 
the conquered South. It was part of the sentence of reconstruc- 
tion, — a congressional episode in the reign of carpetbagger, bay- 
onet, and graft. After histrionic oratory by Thaddeus Stevens, 
Charles Sumner, “Beast” Butler, and others of the sort, the reso- 
lution was passed on February 27, 1869, and provided as follows: 

Section 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall 


not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

The amendment was rejected by the legislatures of California, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, and Oregon. The Tennessee 
General Assembly never acted upon it. The other thirty states 
ratified it, some of the Southern carpetbag legislatures amid 
scenes of wild rioting. New York rescinded its ratification two 
months before the amendment was proclaimed and demanded 
that the amendment be withheld. But the Secretary of State gave 
no heed to the protest, and on March 30, 1870, declared the 
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amendment constitutionally ratified by the requisite number of 
states. 

Following the three Civil War amendments, extreme efforts 
were made to secure for the Negro full legal, social, economic, and 
political rights, identical to those accorded the White man. The 
most fantastic legislation of this class was the Civil Rights Act 
passed by Congress in 1875. It went so far as to penalize discrim- 
ination against the Negro in hotels, theatres, restaurants, and 
public conveyances. Prior acts of Congress, with the same end in 
view, endeavored to secure identical treatment for Negroes and 
Whites at the polls and in jury service. 

It has been said of the Civil War period in American history 
that the conflict amounted to this: the South said the Negro 
wasn’t a man; the North said he wasn’t a Negro. The war had 
settled the question of the Negro’s humanity, and in the succeed- 
ing legislation the radical Congress did its best to prove that 
black was white.\But the Supreme Court was not long in upsettin 
this Utopian attempt, and as a result of its decisions, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment lapsed into innocuous desuetude. 

Within a year of the passage of the final Civil Rights Act, the 
Supreme Court handed down two decisions which demolished the 

lan of the radical reconstructionists to protect Negro rights by 
federal statute. In the case of United States vs. Rian, Chief 
Justice Waite held that under the Fifteenth Amendment the 
wer of Congress was limited to that of protecting the ~~ 
“by appropriate legislation” against discrimination in voting be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and that 
voting was a privilege accorded and regulated by the states, not 
by the United States. In the case of United States vs. Cruikshank, 
the Supreme Court decided that the right to vote came from the 
states alone, and that the federal Government could only exercise 
authority to prevent discrimination on account of race or 
color. 

The practical effect of these decisions, says Warren’s History of 
the United States Supreme Court, “was to leave the Federal statutes 
almost wholly ineffective to protect the Negro, in view of the con- 
struction of the amendments adopted by the court, the lack of 
adequate legislation in the Southern states, and the extremely 
limited number of rights which the court deemed inherent in a 
citizen of the United States, as such, under the Constitution.” 

These decisions were the first epoch-making acts of the new 
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Chief Justice, and contemporary editorials testify to the delight 
with which they were received. The New York “World” said shat 
Waite “has vindicated his disposition and capacity to emulate 
the fame of Jay, Marshall, and Taney.” The “New York Times” 
said that these opinions “afford abundant evidence that his ap- 
pointment was a judicious one, adding strength and dignity to 
that great tribunal.” The Chicago “Tribune” said that “for 
clearness of thought and trimness of expression”, the opinions 
would “commend the new Chief Justice to the confidence of his 
countrymen.” 

After several other decisions of the same general purport, the 
Civil Rights Act of March 1, 1875 was held to be unconstitutional. 
The opinion, delivered by Justice Bradley, ruled that the act was 
beyond the power of Congress, and reiterated that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments did not invest Congress with power 
to legislate on subjects within the domain of the states; Congress 
could not step down into the realm of local administration and 
prescribe rules for the conduct of individuals in society toward 
one another. 

In other words, these Supreme Court decisions restored to the 
states the right to determine the conditions upon which suffrage 
would be granted, with the single proviso that race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude could not be made grounds for dis- 
crimination. From the very beginning each state had possessed 
the right to say which of its citizens should vote and which should 
not, and it was the general rule in the early days of the republic to 
grant the suffrage only to those citizens who owned property or 
paid taxes of a certain value. Even as late as 1820 Daniel Webster 
opposed the abolition of the property qualification in Massachu- 
setts. In his eloquent speech of protest he said “ that equal suffrage 
was incompatible with inequality in property”. Now that the 
rights of the Southern states to regulate the suffrage within their 
own borders had been redefined by the courts, each Southern 
state set about reestablishing its suffrage laws in a practical 
manner. 

It is true that the states attempted and succeeded in ea 
the effectiveness of Negro suffrage. This one a underlies all 
the suffrage laws adopted by the several Southern states. None of 
their provisions mentioned the Negro by color or race, but at 
the same time they were drawn up with a shrewd knowledge of 
his actual habits of life. By hedging the voting privilege with 
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conditions and qualifications which force the citizen who wishes 
to vote to undertake affirmative steps involving consider- 
able trouble, attention to detail, and a certain minimum of in- 
telligence, their primary object has been attained. Legally the 
Negro is not debarred from voting; practically, however, he is de- 
barred very effectively, — not as a race but, for the most part, as 
a class which, in common with certain Whites, can not meet the 
requirements imposed. 

These requirements, on the whole, do not differ in kind from the 
suffrage limitations enforced by many states in the North. All 
states in the Union require that the voter shall have lived for a 
certain length of time in the particular state, county, precinct, 
ward, or other subdivision where he seeks to vote. As a rule 
Southern states require longer residence than other states. Six 
call for two years residence in the state, and in addition Louisi- 
ana requires six months in the precinct and Mississippi a year. 
Since the Negro is far more migratory than the Whites, the prac- 
tical effect of these laws is to reduce the Negro’s voting strength. 

Poll taxes are a prerequisite of voting in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi require payment of the 
poll tax for two years preceding the election, Virginia for three. 
As Negroes are less inclined to pay taxes than White people, more 
Negroes than Whites are thereby eliminated from the polls. In 
some states, notably Tennessee, it is illegal for one man to pur- 
chase a poll tax for another, this provision being aimed to prevent 
= purchase of large blocks of Negro votes by political manipu- 
ators. 

Educational qualifications are by no means a Southern inven- 
tion. Five years before Lincoln’s first election, Connecticut re- 
quired that its voters be able to read the state Constitution. Two 
years later, Massachusetts did the same, and several other North- 
ern states still do. In Alabama the applicant for the voting 
privilege must be able to read and write the United States Con- 
stitution. In Georgia he must also be prepared, if physically 
disabled from reading and writing, to “understand and give a 
reasonable interpretation” of either the federal or the state Con- 
stitution.I¢ was on this clever Georgia clause that the Negro of 
our story looked so somberlyi In Louisiana he must be able 
to read and write, and must ‘Apply for registration in his own 
handwriting. 
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Again, so far as discrimination in a legal sense is concerned, 
these tests do not afford it. But in a practical sense they are very 
effective. The election officers can give an easy passage of the con- 
stitution to the White man and a very difficult one to the Negro. 
He can permit halting reading by one and require letter-perfect 
rendition by the other. Yet, whatever discrimination there is, 
arises not from the law but from the discretionary powers of the 
officers of the law. 

As an alternative for the educational test, several Southern 
states have a property qualification. Alabama’s requirement is 
forty acres of land, or personal property worth three hundred 
dollars upon which taxes were paid the year before; and in several 
other states the principle is the same, although the values vary. 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Florida have no property qualification. In the states that do, if 
the applicant can not satisfy the educational test but can meet 
the property test, he may register and vote, and vice versa. Such 
disfranchisement of the Negro as follows from these requirements 
eee and not legal. He is given the same opportunity as the 

ite man to acquire property, and has an equa pees to 
register under the suftrage laws. Moreover, tens of thousands of 
Negro property owners and freeholders throughout the South do 
register and vote.) 

e famous “grandfather clauses’’ of Southern state constitu- 
tions may be mentioned in passing, because, unlike the other pro- 
visions already referred to, these devices for legal discrimination 
against the Teas were actually tried and found wanting. The 
“grandfather clauses” were all annulled by the federal Supreme 
Court. The other suffrage regulations of the kind described above 
not only remain in effect, but have been upheld by the courts. 
That Netgite do not vote in large numbers in the South is not, 

“Geewehons, to be laid to legal discrimination, even though the laws 

have the practical effect of limiting their voting power; and no 
real case can be made to support the charge that the South has 
annulled the Fifteenth Amendment,| 

In the course of preparing this article, I had occasion to write 
to reliable and well informed leaders in several Southern states 
seeking information concerning the present status of Negro vot- 
ing. The responses I received demonstrate clearly that there 
exists to-day a new Southern attitude toward the Negro vote. 

Educated Negroes of good character vote in Alabama, — not 
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in tens of thousands, to be sure, but enough of them have the 

franchise to encourage others to make themselves worthy of it. 

In Arkansas and North Carolina a healthy Republican party ex- 

ists and thousands of Negroes vote. In Georgia, Louisiana, Okla- 

homa, and Mississippi, the Negro vote is smaller but numbers 
several thousand in each state. 

Colored voters often hold the balance of power in special school 
and bond elections in Mississippi. Early in. 1926 a Vicksburg 
mayoralty election was determined by Negro ballots. In the 
interesting municipality of Mound Bayou, Mississippi, which was 
founded by a slave of Jefferson Davis’s family, there are no White 

eople and the administration of the town is entirely in colored 
a It is certain that more Negroes could vote in Mississippi 
if they made the effort to do so. That several thousand do vote 
regularly, is evidence that when they can satisfy the statutes or 
the constitutional requirements, they are not kept from the polls 
by force. 

"South Carolina has a smaller Negro vote than any Southern 
state; but in Texas some fifty thousand Negroes exercise the fran- 
chise in general elections. In Tennessee no discrimination of any 
kind operates against Negroes and they cast their ballots with 
great regularity and effect. I should estimate that something over 
thirty-five or forty thousand Negroes vote in Tennessee, and they 
are always the vital elements in municipal campaigns, where, in 
the three largest cities, — Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga, 
—a vicious type of boss domination depends upon the purchas- 
able Negro vote to control municipal affairs. 

Many alert political leaders in Virginia look upon the shrinkage 
of suffrage in that state as a more serious problem than the once 
keenly felt fear of Negro domination. Consequently, a movement 
is now under way looking toward a simplification of the voting 
requirements by which a simple literacy test will bar the ignorant 
and unfit. The general extension of Virginia’s school program is 
increasing the number of voting Negroes. 

Many Southerners like myself favor a greater exercise of the 
franchise by the Negro throughout the South, believing that he 
would be a greater asset if he were trained for political, legal, and 
economic equality with the Whites. But I ae freely that the 


voting Negro in cities which have come under my observation, 
has hitherto served merely as a tool for debauching elections, and 
maintaining corrupt and unfit men in power. 
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But there are hopeful features in this situation. Intelligent and 
educated Negroes show an increasing tendency to revolt against 
casting their ballots in bloc at the bidding of a local political 
machine. As Negro education increases, as his economic condi- 
tion improves, the Negro will undoubtedly show a greater ten- 
dency to pay his own poll tax, qualify under the law, make up his 
own mind on political issues, and cast his vote. The next genera- 
tion will inevitably see a great change in the condition of Negro 
suffrage in the South. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
N° sovran mood may ever hold 


A’moment of our life’s long wear, 
Nor may the reckoning be told 
Of all the aspects that we bear; 


But as the sun in each degree 

Tells all degrees of night and day, 
Sets as it rises, and must be 

That instant the meridian ray, 


So we achieving still with fears, 
Despairing still with fortitudes, 

Tell every moment of the years 
In motley of a million moods. 


— Fobn Drinkwater 
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A PASSAGE TO FORSTER 


Reflections on a Novelist 


I. A. RicwHarps 


HIE meteoric career of E. M. 

Forster, author of “Tbe Celes- 
tial Omnibus” and many another 
excellent novel little known in this 
country, bas puzzled many of bis 
American admirers. For years Mr. 
Forster bad been known to a limited 
literary circle, mainly in England, 
even before readers of Tut Forum 
made bis early acquaintance. He 
bad, in fact, published balf a dozen 
notable novels when “ A Passage to 
India” brought bim the extraordi- 
nary public success, the secret of 
which is bere subjected to analysis. 


RNING over the leaves of a 

Public Library copy of Where 

Angels Fear to head I find, 

neatly scribbled on the margin of the 
seventeenth page, “What is it all 
about?” This seems an early page for 
such a query. Later on it might ap- 
co less surprizing; but in any case 
r. E. M. Forster is not a writer 
whom we should naturally suspect of 
obscurity. In his ultimate intention, 


his philosophical goal, yes, perhaps; 
but not in his preliminaries, his superficial lay-out, the ordinary 
page by page texture of his writing. His prose seems, on the con- 
trary, the clearest and simplest possible. And yet, like a mote in 
the eye, this scribbler’s query has made me uneasily conscious of 
things that we ordinarily take for granted. There is something 
odd about Mr. Forster’s methods as a novelist, and this oddness, 
if we can track it down, may help us to seize those other peculiari- 
ties which make him on the whole the most puzzling figure in 
contemporary English letters. 

The oddness has to do with the special system of assumptions 
he tacitly adopts from the very first page in each of his books. 
Every writer, perhaps, starts with assumptions which he leaves 
the reader to discover. They make up his intellectual individual- 
ity and differentiate his angle of vision from that of the next man. 
The moment in our perusal when we first pick up these assum 
tions and feel our minds fit in, or fail to fit in, with his is the 
moment when we begin to judge him as an author, to decide 
whether we like his book or not. But in Mr. Forster’s case the 
assumptions are less obviously aside from the conventional 
centre than in most cases, and for this reason they are the harder 
to pin down in words. Yet they influence his handling of every 
scene. Where another writer possessed of an unusual outlook on 
life would be careful to evel it, gradually preparing the way 
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by views from more ordinary standpoints, Mr. Forster does 
nothing of the kind. This very sentence tacitly assumes that the 
ae oint of view is already occupied by the reader, who is 
eft to orient himself as he can. 

This may lead to lamentable misunderstandings. For example, 
once we have picked up the author’s position we see that the 
characters in his early books, Mrs. Herriton, Harriet, Gino, Mr. 
Eager, Old Mr. Emerson, are less to be regarded as social studies 
than as embodiments of moral forces. Hence the ease with which 
Miss Abbott, for example, turns momentarily into a goddess. 
Where Angels Fear to Tread is indeed far nearer in spirit to a 
—— play than to a comedy of manners. This in spite of the 
astonishingly penetrating flashes of observation by which these 
figures are sometimes depicted. But to understand why, with all 
his equipment as an observer, Mr. Forster sometimes so wan- 
tonly disregards vivisimilitude we have to find his viewpoint and 
take up toward them the attitude of their creator. 

For some readers the task is easy. A mute conspiracy becomes 
at once established: This is why, although there is no Forster 
Society, and although no little handbooks have yet been written 
expounding a Forster philosophy, something very like a cult 
early grew up around his books. When with 4 Passage to India he 
burst into public notice, many of his admirers undoubtedly felt 
an obscure grievance. Unconsciously they had allowed their ad- 
miration to take on a snobbish tinge. But they may have felt, 
also, and rightly, that a great number of his new admirers were 
scarcely aware of their author’s presuppositions as these show 
themselves in his earlier books, and that if they had understood 
them better they might have felt less in sympathy. 

For the underlying bias in Mr. Forster’s work is not one which 
a reader as sincere as Mr. Forster would wish his readers to be 
will find easy to accept or to adopt. Mr. Forster never formulates 
his criticism of life in one of those principles which we can ad- 
here to or discuss. He leaves it in the painful, concrete realm of 
practice, presenting it always and only in terms of actuality and 
never in the abstract. In other words, he has no doctrine but only 
an attitude, differing in this from such exponents of current 
tendencies as Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells. He resembles an Ibsen 
rather than a Ruskin, — to name two authors with whose view- 
point Mr. Forster’s has some ae 

It is a commonplace that English readers like pinpricks, but 
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they like them in the form of direct accusations or in the tickling 
form of satire. They take to Mr. Shaw or to Samuel Butler as to 
an agreeable stimulant. They are much less ready to listen to 
criticism when it comes from the more wounding hands of an 
artist. For this reason Mr. Forster’s novels are unlikely ever to 
become a vogue. And even the small cult which I have mentioned 
may be noticed perhaps to have a very large proportion of de- 
serters, and to contain not a few adherents whose motives are 
open to suspicion. For Mr. Forster is a peculiarly uncomfortable 
author for them who are not content merely to enjoy the surface 
graces of his writing and the delicacies of his wit, but make 
themselves sufficiently familiar with his temper to see life to 
some degree with his eyes. His real audience is youth, caught at 
that stage when rebellion against the comfortable conventions is 
easy because the cost of abandoning them has not been fully 
counted. So as time passes Mr. Forster’s admirers tend to forget 
him or to see him in quite another guise from that in which he 
first appeared to them. We become less enthusiastic for the light 
of truth as we realize how high a maintenance rate even a modest 
installation entails. The divine beam comes to seem merely 
hurtful to the eyes. 

These may seem strange terms in which to discuss so suave and 
polished a writer. It is Mr. Forster’s peculiarity that he offers his 
discomforting vision with so urbane a manner. He is no “holy 
howl-storm upon the mountains”. He has no thunders, no hoots, 
no grimaces, nor any of the airs of the denunciating prophet, yet 
at the heart of his work there is less satisfaction with human 
existence as he sees it than in the work of any other living writer 
I can call to mind. The earliest of his books, The Longest Fourney, 
is perhaps an exception to what has just been remarked about his 
manner. It has the rawness and crudeness and violence we should 
expect in the work of a very young writer. Those who have not 
realized the intensity of the dissatisfaction behind Mr. Forster’s 
work would do well to read it. There is much there, of course, 
which time has mellowed. But the essential standards, the 
primary demands from life, which still make unacceptable 
to him so much that ordinary people find sufficient, have not 
altered. 

Mr. Forster’s peculiar quality as a novelist is his fiercely critical 
sense of values. What was, in the days of Longest Journey, a 
revolt, has changed to a saddened and almost weary pessimism. 
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He has, in his later writings, in Pharos and Pharillon and in A 
Passage to India, consoled himself to some degree by a cultivation 
of the less militant and more humorous forms of irony. He has 
stepped back to the position of the observer from which in his 
Where Angels Fear to Tread he was at such pains to eject his Philip. 
But his sense of values remains the same. He has the same ter- 
ribly acute discernment of and the old insuperable distaste for 
what he once called “the canned variety of the milk of human 
kindness” and for all the other substitute products that in 
civilized communities so interfere between us and our fellows. 
Most people after a while develop a tolerance, if not even a liking, 
for these social conveniences. Officialdom, overt or disguised, 
ceases to offend them. The impersonality of the doctor, for ex- 
ample, his lack of any but a professional interest in their case, 
comes to strike them as natural and even desirable. The artificial, 
inculcated brand of bonhomie and comradeship, to take another 
example, upon which in certain American universities social life is 
deliberately built, is for them a satisfactory modus vivendi. And 
the patriotism which springs from the suggestive power of a 
slogan is counted as better than nothing. These things appear to 
them the inevitable consequences of large communities, and life 
not to be vitiated because such substitutes enter into it. But to 
Mr. Forster life does seem constantly vitiated by automatism, by 
official action, by insincerity, by organization when it touches 
charity, or any of the modes of human intercourse which once 
were governed, in small communities, by natural human feeling 
alone. That nothing itself would, after all, be better than the only 
life which now seems possible for millions, appears to be his final 

sition. I am curious to know what Mr. Forster’s Ansell, if he 
fad outgrown his Hegelianism, would have thought of it. 

We can trace to this horror of automatisms in human affairs, 
to this detestation of the non-spontaneous, very much that might 
seem unconnected and accidental in his books. The assion for the 
Italian character which animates Where Angels Fear to Tread 


and 4 Room with a View, the unfairness to the medical profession 
which crops up so markedly from time to time, as in Howards 
End, the exaggeration which mars his depiction of schoolmasters 
apart from Fielding, clergymen, and others in authority, his 
sentimentalization of Old England, and his peculiarly lively 
flair for social coercion in all its forms, — all these spring from 
the same source. And I believe that the theme which more than 
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any other haunts his work and most puzzles his attentive readers 
has the same origin. 

A special preoccupation, almost an obsession, with the con- 
tinuance of life, from parent to child, with the quality of life 
in the sense of blood or race, with the preservation of certain 
strains and the disappearance of others, such is the nearest 
description of this theme which I can contrive. In itself it eludes 
abstract presentation. Mr. Forster himself refrains from for- 
mulating it. He handles it in the concrete only, or through a sym- 
bol such as the house, Howards End. (Mrs. Willcox, the most 
mysterious of his creations, was a Howard, it will be recalled). 
This preoccupation is extremely far removed from that of the 
Eugenic Society, — which would be, precisely, the canned vari- 
ety; the speculations and calculations of the geneticist do not 
bear upon it, for it is to Mr. Forster plainly a more than half 
mystical affair, a vision of the ultimate drift or struggle of the 
universe and the refuge into which an original strong tendency 
to mysticism has retreated. The supreme importance to him of 
this idea appears again and again in his books and it is when 
automatisms such as social pressures and insincerities threaten 
to intervene here that he grows most concerned, — witness 
4 Room with a View. In Longest Fourney, Rickie’s mother appears 
to him in one of the most dreadful dreams in fiction. “Let them 
die out! Let them die out!” she says. His son has just been born a 
hopeless cripple. Gino in Where Angels Fear to Tread stands 
“with one foot resting on the little body, suddenly musing, filled 
with the desire that his son should be like him and should have 
sons like him to people the earth. It is the strongest desire that 
comes to a man, — ie comes to him at all, — stronger even than 
love or desire for personal immortality. . . . It is the exception 
who comprehends that physical and spiritual life may stream out 
of him for ever.” Compare also the strange importance in 4 
Passage to India of the fact that Mrs. Moore's children are 
Mrs. Moore’s. 

But the most fascinating example of the handling of this theme 
is in Howards End, the book that still best represents the several 
sides of Mr. Forster’s worth, and in which its virtues and its 
occasional defects can best be studied. Two different aims are 
combined in Howards End; they have their interconnections, and 
the means by which they are severally pursued are very skilfull 
woven neni: de but it is true, I think, that the episodes whic 
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serve a double purpose are those which are usually regarded as 
the weakest in the Sak One of these aims is the development of 
the half mystical, and inevitably vague, survival theme which we 
have been considering. The other is the presentation of a socio- 
logical thesis, a quite definite piece of observation of great in- 
terest and importance concerning the relations of certain promi- 
nent classes in Modern England. For that matter, they can be 
found without trouble in every present day community. To this 
second aim more than half the main figures of the book belong. 
A certain conflict between these aims is, I suggest, the source of 
that elusive weakness which, however, high and distinguished 
a place we may find for Howards End, disqualifies it as one of the 
world’s greatest novels. 

It will be convenient to begin with an instance of this weakness, 
a passage where the two aims come together and where there is a 
curious forcing of the emotional pitch of a kind which, were there 
no other explanation, we should be inclined to describe as sen- 
timentality. Margaret Schlegel has just told her sister Helen 
of her engagement to Mr. Willcox. The scene is a slope of the 
Purbeck Hills. “Helen broke right away and wandered dis- 
tractedly upwards, stretching her hands towards the view and 
crying.” 

This is a passage which, I am afraid, has gone home to many 
hearts and bosoms, yet if we consider it carefully, weighing 
especially the exact effort of that “somehow seen her” and the 
results of the sudden appearance of the adjective “brave”, can 
we help but regard it as affected? It is a mild but a clear case of 
that literary imposture known colloquially as “putting it over”. 
Mr. Forster has always had a peculiar gift for charging his sen- 
tences with a mysterious nervous shiver. The scene of the idiot 
messenger in Where Angels Fear to Tread is a notable example. 
So, too, is the Wych Elm scene towards the close of Howards 
End. In these instances and, indeed, in all but a few places, 
nothing could be more admirable. But his admirers have not 
been without a fear that this gift might tempt Mr. Forster to 
overwork it, a fear which some of the Mrs. Moore scenes in 
A Passage to India have not lessened. 

But, to return to Howards End, the few passages which awaken 
this discomfort in the reader are, I believe, all consequences of 
the mixing of the two aims of the book, the half mystical pre- 
occupation with survival overforcing the emotion in scenes which 
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have apparently only to do with the sociological thesis. It is 
time to expound this thesis more fully. It concerns the two kinds 
of people mentioned in the passage I have quoted, — the able, 
competent, practical, effectual Willcoxes, and the speculative 
contemplative, critical, and imaginative Schlegels. It concerns 
the relations of these two sorts to one another in the community, 
the separation and antagonism of people of vision and people of 
action. The situation is illustrated by their reactions toward a 
third sort of person, one which is the result, ultimately, of their 
separation and antagonism, — Leonard Bast, who is both crude 
as compared with the Schlegels and feeble as compared with the 
Willcoxes, but a victim and horribly alive. The presentation of 
Leonard Bast, in its economy and completeness and its adequacy 
to the context, would be enough by itself to give any novelist 
a claim to enduring memory. Consider only Chapter vi, the 
description of Leonard and his “wife” Jacky in their semi- 
basement flat. It is only ten pages long, but what other novelist, 
though taking a whole volume, ee said as much on this theme or 
said it so clearly? 

While Leonard remains what he is here, the tragically revealing 
instance of Mr. Forster’s thesis, no admiration is too much. 
But something happens, he becomes needed for another purpose. 
The other aim of the book, Mr. Forster’s peculiar personal pre- 
occupation with the continuance of life, claims him. A string of 
incidents is developed in which he becomes no more than a 
dummy. His collision, — it is little more, — with Helen, his last 
brief appearance when he is killed by Charles Willcox, these do 
not match with the rest. There is a disaccord, and in a minor 
degree the same thing happens with the other figures in the book, 
with Helen and Margaret and Mr. Willcox. They are used for a 
double purpose, and the two aims do not quite agree. Only Mrs. 
Willcox and Charles Willcox are free from the subtle inner dis- 
harmony, because each is claimed only by one purpose, — Charles 
only by the thesis and Mrs. Willcox only by Mr. Forster’s in- 
communicable idea, his glimpse of the mystical significance of 
life. With this incommunicable idea, Howards End closes. It 
is purely, I think, to let Leonard live on, that he is so wilfully 
given a child. There is something in Leonard which Mr. Forster 
will not let die. Leonard himself being worthless is killed violently, 
and flung aside, but he lives on in Helen’s child. This event is Mr. 
Forster’s confession of faith. 











FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


SUMMER READING 





EVERAL correspondents have 

. asked about the Summer reading 

of a Pedestrian. No two Pedes- 

idk iy, ttians, I hope, will read the same books at 
the same rate of speed, — the standard- 

ized practice, I observe, of the flivverous throng! Still, one can 
say a word or two in general and can speak for himself in regard 
to specific books, — the more clearly perhaps in long retrospect. 

Summer reading, like the Summer girl, has a frivolous tradi- 
tion. Just as some people take their vacation by preference in 
August, when it is too muggy to work, without stopping to think 
that it is also too muggy to play, many people who are willing to 
read serious books in :Winter, when they are in fact busy with 
other things, seem to feel that in Summer, when they are not so 
busy, they must ruin their mental health with literary confec- 
tionery and opiates. It is not their taste to do so; it is a TRADI- 
TION, with capital letters. 

I don’t mean, of course, that there is nothing to say for reading 
as mere recreation, even in Summer; and, to be honest, I must 
confess to a good deal of it. But I don’t believe my list would 
serve anybody else. When I want a mental vacation, I read 
Joseph Lincoln. He actually takes me away with him, — to the 
Cape. The spell of others, even of Stevenson and Conrad, breaks 
at times: there are bad moments when I am dimly aware that it 
is make-believe after all; I am still at home, untranslated. But 
Lincoln “takes me there” body and soul, so that I return with 
all the benefits of a trip and without a cinder in my eye. For a 
quarrelsome mood, H. G. Wells is useful; for a nasty one, Men- 
cken; for a bitter, Galsworthy. But if I am looking for “daliaunce 
and fair langage”, I am inclined to stick to well-tried authors. 
Each to his tastes in this. I find mine best suited by Chaucer, 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Fanny Burney’s Diary, and Bernard 
Shaw (passim). An odd company, from which Milton and Words- 
worth will be glad to have been omitted. 

But I would not recommend the above list to any one else. I 
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mention it merely to lay the suspicion, before I grow serious, that 
my reading is as dull as my writing. What I meant to object to 
in Summer reading was not the disposition to seek entertainment, 
but the disposition to seek an anodyne. I count that Summer 
lost whose daylight-saving sun does not find me richer for many 
hours in the garden, wherein I may chew the cud of one or two 
good books. Some of our reading, at least, should set us thinking, 
should punctuate and enliven our solitary toil. Two books, as I 
look back on the vanished Summer, did just that thing for me, 
and I wish to report my gratitude in some detail. 

One was The New Age of Faith, by John Langdon-Davies. It is 
an unpleasant book. The author, in the Introduction, warns us 
that his book is intended as a purge; but this in no way justifies 
the graceless sarcasm expended on the pillars of quackery in 
science. Still, his manner does not invalidate his argument, a 
much-needed support of science, slow but sure, as against magic 
masquerading as science. 

Many readers, of course, will be interested in his statement 
(Part 11) of the real contributions of science in the matters of 
heredity and environment; others, with a flair for a fight, will be 
waylaid by the exposure of what he deems arrant quackery in 
Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, and A. E. Wiggam. In my 
own case, since I had just read Buchan’s Witch Wood, the 
resultant took the line of reflections on the age-long conflict be- 
tween sentimentality and rationality. But, first, a brief account 
of The New Age of Faith. 

The author, after pointing out that from the human point of 
view ““nature’s plan’ is not a plan at all”, asserts that “Man the 
Meddler” has increasingly opposed “nature’s plan’’, sometimes 
with dire results, but nevertheless with great benefit. ““We can 
only extricate ourselves from the consequences of our disobedi- 
ence by disobeying more.” “Man’s real problem,” then, is to 
discover, by slow but sure methods, wherein it is wise to disobey, 
instead of following on the one hand the sentimentalists, who de- 
mand blind obedience, or on the other the get-wise-quick charla- 
tans, who by one “scientific” doctrine to-day and another 


to-morrow prompt us to disobey stupidly and indiscriminately. 
Now to make his position clear before he attacks the “false 
rophets”’ (“the Race Fiends,” “the Heredity Fiends,” and the 
undamentalists) and before he presents an exposition of “the 

Plain Truth”, he writes a significant chapter called “ From Magic 
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to Scientific Control”. Man, in his long contest with nature, has 
relied successively on Magic, Fate, Providence, Progress, Science. 
The doctrine of Fate, whether in Greek or Calvinistic form, was a 
necessary solution to a man who had seen through the mockery of 
Magic, but for Homo sapiens, who is egocentric, it was too blind 
and too cruel to endure; he must sooner or later invent the idea 
of a beneficent Providence. But that idea could remain comforting 
only to the comfortable, to Hannah More, for instance. A natural 
step (at least humanly natural) during the Nineteenth Century 
was for men to desert a Providence which did not provide, in 
favor of Progress through Evolution. 

Unfortunately for this faith, however, the Twentieth Century 
brought disillusionment, culminating in a World War. But suc- 
cessful people, especially in America, can not abandon easily the 
idea of Progress; so they have fallen back on a new and abled 
cated form of Magic, a new and “scientific” substitute for Fate 
and Providence. Nowadays man “is ashamed to leave his preju- 
dice naked for all to see and seeks to cover it with a sort of scien- 
tific synthetic figleaf composed of words like dolichocephalic, 


brachycephalic, Nordic, miscegenation, and the like. . . . In the 
old days Hannah More invoked the dictates of religion in the 
interests of law and order and things as they are. . . . Nowadays 


chromosomes, genes, germplasm, and dominant Mendelian char- 
acters do precisely the same work.” 

Thence our author proceeds to attack the pseudo-scientists and 
finally urges us, in Part 111, not to return to old devices, whether 
Pagan or Christian, but to rely soberly on the genuine, if slow, 
gains of real science. In conclusion he asserts that our knowledge 
to date, instead of pointing in favor of birth control, points in 
favor of control of environment, — “not by generation but by 
creation, not by controlling the living being, but by controlling 
the world into which it is born.” Take it or leave it, the book is 
what it sets out to be, an excellent purge, a forceful reminder to 
rest our faith only on what Bacon three centuries ago called 
“well-grounded conclusions”. 

But with this later part of the book, to which I bring only a 
layman’s knowledge, cas not concerned just at present. What 
kept obtruding itself as I read, with Buchan’s Witch Wood fresh 
in my mind (and Buchan’s Dancing Floor of course carries the 
same motif), was the deep, apparently irresistible impulse of man 
to return to his old gods, — to desert the quasi-rational faith for 
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the older emotional one; to dress the old gods up in new disguises 
perhaps, to fool himself as well as others, but to embrace, in some 
form, the ancient magic. As a young cynic who died about twenty 
years ago wrote in some unpublished verses, — 
Te Deum Facimus 

Aforetime, when the sun was old but man 

Yet little, like a child, were idols made 

Of stone or wood or, lacking these, of mud. ? 

But soon man grew to fuller stature; then 

It seemed contemptible to pray to stone, 

Or cross-legg’d, wooden, gilded, grinning Budd. 

And so he worshiped other gods, strange rites 

Perhaps performed, but not to wood or stone! 

There sat no graven Thing, incarnate grin, 

No horrible and palpable, squat Budd, 

But still he made his motions to some Thing 

Of his contriving — for he asked for rain 

And dreamed forsooth this hidden Thing could twist 

Eternal forces all awry, the system change, 

Because he asked it and made special moan. 

(For why is God if not to suit our whim? 

In sooth, if not, we’ll not have him for God!) 

The creature was not palpable, yet still 

It bore man’s mintage, grinned in spirit still, 

A squat and battered thing of mental mud. 


It is not surprizing perhaps that man, as his latest device, 

should stretch science into magic, into the perfect solvent for 
anything in this world or the next. That, as any real scientist 
would tell him, is an arrogant contradiction of terms. It is not a 
new delusion, either, but it is an easy one to pass off in a new 
disguise; for man, in spite of the fact that he is an imperfect, 
changing being in an imperfect, changing world, will not rest 
content with a working ideal, as science constantly tells him he 
must, but will be always expecting to find a complete, immutable, 
perfect truth, an open sesame, a panacea. (Dupes and practi- 
tioners please read Stevenson’s Fable of the Yellow Paint, or note, 
in passing, Emerson’s “People wish to be settled; only so far as } 
they are unsettled is there any hope for them.”) In so far as man is . 
a rational creature, he must suspend judgment in most matters. 
In so far as he is an emotional creature, he can have no judgment. 
In so far as he is a spiritual creature, — well, it would appear, 
Horatio, that 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


— Walter §. Hinchman 








WHAT IS COMMON SENSE? 


Forum Definitions — Nineteenth Series 


OR a long time the Definitions Editor has wanted to define 

2 a definition. After months of reading the thousands of 

definitions which flood his mails, he is convinced that there 

are definitions and definitions. Some are like the halo about the 

moon, vague, aspiring, clinging about the subject but never 

piercing it. Some are mere happy combinations of words to be 

dismissed with a laugh. And some are keen flashes of insight that 

clarify the hidden processes of our verbal thinking; and these are 

the definitions which stiffen the competition for THe Forum’s 
monthly prizes. 

There is nothing a true definition so closely resembles as those 
little identification tags hung about the necks of soldiers in the 
trenches. A man might be mutilated beyond all recognition by a 
burst of shrapnel, but so long as his tag remained by him his 
identity was preserved, even though he had lost all traces of 
humanity. And so it is with a good definition, Within its limits 
it answers the questions “What?” and “Whence?” and “Why?” 
Its object is to lift us out of the muddle of mere words and 

ive us a clearer glimpse of what philosophers call “the thing 
itself”. 

For example, one contributor in the present contest said: 
“Common Sense is that commodity an excess of which has done 
more harm than all other causes except a deficiency of the same.” 
Few would quarrel with this as a statement of fact. But because 
it is true, it does not necessarily follow that it defines. It lacks the 
essential truth which tells us what Common Sense is, “how begot, 
how nourished.” Likewise another contributor wittily remarks: 
“‘Common Sense is horse sense which an ass does not have.” This, 
too, may be true, but it leaves our understanding more or less 
where it was when we started. 

When words have more than one meaning, the Definitions 
Editor reserves the right to award prizes to the best definitions 
in the several senses of the word. Thus, in the winning defi- 
nitions of Common Sense, published herewith, numbers 2 and 7 
contradict each other, and yet both are good definitions accord- 
ing to the valid interpretations their definers placed upon the 
word: 
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1 Common Sense is like common law: that sense “whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary”. It has its basis in 
custom, in the faith of tradition, and the good judgment of the com- 
mon people. It holds no implication of ignorance, but rather of 
breadth of view, unprejudiced by too much feeling. It is the instinc- 
tive judgment of the few who have more than the average intelligence. 
Its intrinsic worth lies in both its origin and its application to the 
affairs of men, — without both of which it would be valueless. 
(Elizabeth M. Stetson, Berkeley, California). 


2 Common Sense is realistic thought. It is the sense that has a prag- 
matic sanction, the habit of thought of men who, through maturity 
of experience or innate quality of mind, see things as they are, not 
tinted by any colored glasses. It is objective, not subjective. It is 
opposed to the mind that develops in an artificial world, to the 
academic mind, the legal mind, to fanaticism, mysticism, and meta- 
physics. Imagination may run away with it, and usually does; roman- 
ticism is a disease that destroys its vestiges. (H. R. Huse, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina). 


3 Common Sense is that mental poise or balance which enables us to 
view a fact or a situation in a practical way, cleared of the fogs of 
theory, sentiment, or emotion. Imagination may lift our heads to the 
clouds, but Common Sense keeps our feet firmly on the ground. (Helen 
E. Greening, Vincentown, New Jersey). 


4 Common Sense, — that all-desirable ability to detect values, to 
know the big things from the little ones. (F. H. Fisher, Detroit, 
Michigan). 


5 Common Sense, — experience, ancestral or personal, intelligently 
applied to the problems of life by the normal, unscientific man; the 
faculty whereby a sound conclusion may be reached even in the ab- 
sence of a theoretical justification; trustworthy empiricism. (George H. 
Mather, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada). 


6 Common Sense, — the faculty which enables Lincoln’s “common 

eople” to make correct decisions in most cases, even without wide 
Snowthdes of the facts or keen and sound reasoning; produced by the 
survival of the fittest, for possessors of it will raise families more suc- 
cessfully than brilliant people without it; by no means infallible, espe- 
cially when laziness or cowardice appeal to it to take the place of inves- 
tigation and thought. (Professor Alfred C. Lane, Tufts College, 
Boston Postal District, Massachusetts). 


7 Common Sense, —a heterogeneous mass of borrowed opinions 
applied at haphazard in framing a conclusion by a mental Jack-of-all- 
trades, who scorns the ordered structure built by toiling intelligence 
from the materials of patient research. (Clarence Edwards, Elmhurst, 
Long Island, New York). 


Next word to be defined: —GENIUS. Definitions, typewritten and not ex- 
ceeding one hundred words, should reach the Editor not later than December 26. 
Prizes of five dollars in cash or of any book mentioned in Tue Forum (value 
not exceeding five dollars) for each winning definition. 
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A Biography in Six Instalments — III 


TRANSLATED BY HamisH MILEs 


M. P. 


ING took place on July 27. Lewis 

and Disraeli were elected. Thus the 
latter was successful almost without a 
struggle, and within a few days obtained 
the seat which he had so long desired. 
Life was strange. Always defeated at Wy- 
combe, where he thought himself known 
and well esteemed, he was suddenly vic- 
torious at Maidstone, which he had never 
seen until a week before. What round- 
about path had chance taken to bring him 
to the goal? It was to the material solici- 
tude of a talkative little woman that he 
owed his seat. His meeting with Mrs. 
Wyndham herself he owed to the friend- 
ship of Bulwer. That friendship had 
sprung from Vivian Grey. Vivian Grey 
would never have been written had it not 
been for the collapse of Murray’s news- 
paper and the South American specula- 
tions. Those speculations had been un- 
dertaken by virtue of time spent in che 
chambers at Frederick’s Place. To those 
chambers he had been sent because the 
persecutions at Dr. Cogan’s school had 
revealed to his father the impossibility of a 
University education. Thus, step by step, 
running right back into childhood, he 
traced an unbroken chain of circumstances 
in which an unlucky event was the cause 
of fortunate events, and the latter in their 
turn the causes of disasters and reverses. 
How hard it was, in this perfect but ob- 
scure ordering, to find a rule or a law! 
How mysterious it all was! He had come 
to consider existence as a continuous 
miracle. And yet through this darkling 
forest, there ran a gleaming thread of 
Ariadne, — the will of Benjamin Disraeli. 


Benjamin Disraeli, M. P., — a fine title 
and a fine adventure. 

At Bradenham it was possible to believe 
that all England was agog with the 
entrance of Benjamin Disraeli into Parlia- 
ment. In London, however, conversation 
centred rather on the young Queen, her 
ease of bearing, her intelligence, the affec- 
tion which she seemed to feel for her Prime 
Minister, Melbourne. Many people too, 
coming back from holidays, were talking 
of their first railway journey; they had ex- 
perienced a certain sense of danger, but 
soon put it out of their minds. 

Immediately Disraeli found himself 
again in accord with the Wyndham 
Lewises. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, proud of 
her protégé, took him to the theatre to see 
Kean. He went to receive Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s congratulations, and to compli- 
ment him in turn, for this sturdy old man 
had recently married a young girl and 
his sole topic was having a son. Then 
Wyndham. Lewis showed him the Houses 
of Parliament. 

As the old Palace of Westminster had 
been partly burnt down, the Lords and 
Commons were sitting in temporary halls. 
There they were rather crowded, but Dis- 
raeli managed to make sure of a seat for 
himself just behind his chief, Sir Robert 
Peel. The latter was cordial and invited 
the new member to join him at a small 
dinner-party at the Carlton on the follow- 
ing Thursday. “A House of Commons 
dinner purely. By that time we shall know 
something of the temper of the House.” 
That “‘we” was very agreeable: Wyndham 
Lewis, when he came home, said to his 
wife: “Peel took Disraeli by the hand in 
the most cordial fashion.” 
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From the first divisions it was plain that 
Lord Melbourne’s Whig ministry, with the 
support of the Irish, was going to retain 
power. For a fortnight Disraeli remained a 
silent spectator of the debates. He had a 
great desire to speak, but was terribly 
intimidated. He saw himself surrounded 
by great men. Opposite him, on the Minis- 
terial bench, in front of the official red box, 
was the Whig leader, Lord John Russell, 
very small in his black frockcoat of old- 
fashioned cut, his face with its downcast 
expression half hidden beneath a hat with 
an enormous brim, — Lord John, the per- 
fect symbol of his party, who advanced 
the most daring ideas in the most archaic 
style, and pronounced “democracy” in 
the voice of an aristocrat. Near Lord John 
was Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, with his dyed and carefully brushed 
side-whiskers. Nearer him, in profile 
against the massive table which separated 
the ministers from the opposition, Dis- 
raeli could see from behind the imposing 
figure of Sir Robert Peel the brilliant Lord 
Stanley, with his fine curved nose, his 
sensitive mouth, his curled and slightly 
unruly hair, — Stanley the indolent, the 
disdainful, the intelligent, dressed with a 
carefully considered negligence that in- 
spired “Dizzy”. Over by the entrance, 
amongst the Radicals, was his friend Bul- 
wer; and in the midst of the Irish band, 
his formidable foe, Daniel O’Connell. 

He was troubled also by the contrast in 
this assembly between the majesty of its 
ritual and its carelessness of appearances. 
Nobody listened; members visited during 
the speeches and moved restlessly in and 
out; but the Speaker was in robe and wig, 
the ushers brought in and removed the 
mace, and a fellow-member was referred to 
only by the title “the honorable gentle- 
man”. All these details delighted a 
neophyte who had so long observed them 
from without. He was certain that on the 
day when he would rise to speak, he would 
commit no blunder, would address himself 
solely to the Speaker, following accepted 
custom, would call every barrister-member 
“the honorable and learned gentleman”, 
every officer-member “the honorable 
and gallant gentleman”, Sir Robert 
Peel, “the right honorable baronet”, and 
Lord John, “‘the noble Lord opposite”. 
Already in his thoughts, his phrases were 
cast in the parliamentary mold. If he 


became a minister, how grandly he would 
strike his fist on that scarlet box! At the 
close of a loudly acclaimed speech, with 
what an air of nonchalance would he drop 
into his seat on the Treasury bench, wip- 
ing his lips with a handkerchief of fine 
linen! But now that he had measured at 
closer range the powerful inertia of this 
great body, a certain anxiety was mingled 
with his impatience. 

Irish and Liberals both looked with 
curiosity at the new orator who now rose 
before them. Many of them had heard it 
said that he was a charlatan, an old radical 
turned conservative, a novel-writer, a 
pompous orator. It was known that he had 
had a violent quarrel with O’Connell, and 
a strong detachment of the latter’s friends 
had grouped together as soon as Disraeli 
rose. On the Conservative benches, the 
country gentlemen examined with some 
uneasiness this decidedly un-English face. 
The curls vexed them, and the costume. 
Disraeli wore a bottle-green coat, a white 
waistcoat covered with gold chains (“Why 
so many chains, Dizzy?” Bulwer had 
asked him. “Are you practising to become 
Lord Mayor, or what?!”’) and a great black 
cravat accentuated the pallor of his com- 
plexion. It was a grave moment and he 
was playing a great part. He had to show 
the Liberals what manner of man they had 
lost in him, to the Conservatives, that a 
future leader was in their midst, to 
O’Connell, that the day of expiation was 
at hand. He had several reasons for confi- 
dence, — his speech had been elaborately 
prepared, and contained several phrases of 
certain effectiveness; and the tradition of 
Parliament was such that these beginner’s 
speeches were greeted with kindliness. 
“The best maiden speech since Pitt’s,” 
was the remark generally passed to the 
orator. Young Gladstone, for example, 
whom Disraeli now found again on the 
benches of the Commons, had delivered 
his five years before amid general sym- 
pathy: “Spoke my first time for fifty 
minutes,” Gladstone had noted in his 
diary. “The House heard me very kindly 
and my friends were satisfied. Tea after- 
wards at the Carlton.” But Gladstone 
came from Eton and Oxford; he had a 
handsome English face, with firm and fa- 
miliar features, dark-colored clothes, and a 
grave manner. 

Disraeli’s voice, a trifle forced, aston- 
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ished and displeased the audience. He 
tried to show that the Irish, and O’Connell 
in particular, had themselves profited by 
very similar subscriptions. “This majestic 
mendicancy ...” he said. The House 
had a horror of long words and there was a 
titter of laughter. “‘I do not affect to be 
insensible to the difficulty of my position. 
(Renewed laughter). I am sure I shall 
receive the indulgence of honorable gentle- 
men, — (Laughter and cries of ‘Ques- 
tion!’) but I can assure them that if they 
do not wish to hear me, I, without a 
murmur, will sit down.” (Applause and 
laughter). After a moment of comparative 
calm, another slightly startling association 
of words roused the storm. From the Irish 
group came hisses, scraping of feet, and 
cat-calls. Disraeli kept calm. “I wish I 
really could induce the House to give me 
five minutes more. (Roars of laughter). I 
stand here to-night, Sir, not formally but 
nevertheless virtually, the representative 
of a considerable number of members of 
Parliament. (Loud and general laughter). 
Now, why smile? (Continued laughter). 
Why envy me? (Loud laughter). Why 
should I not have a tale to unfold to- 
night?” (Roars of laughter). 

rom that moment the uproar became 
such that only a few phrases could be 
heard. 

“About that time, Sir, when the bell of 
our cathedral announced the death of the 
monarch, — (‘Oh, oh!’ and much laughter). 
. . « If honorable members think it is fair 
to interrupt me, I will submit. (Great 
laughter). 1 would not act so towards any- 
one, that is all I can say. (Laughter and 
cries of ‘Go on!’). But I beg simply to ask, 
— (‘Oh!’ and loud laughter). Nothing is so 
easy as to laugh. (Roars of laughter). We 
remember the amatory eclogue, — (Roars 
of laughter), — the old and the new love 
that took place between the noble Lord, 
the Tityrus of the Treasury Bench and the 
learned Daphne of Liskeard, — (Loud 
laughter and ‘Question!’). . . . When we 
recall at the same time that between 
emancipated Ireland and enslaved Eng- 
land the noble Lord, secure on the pedestal 
of power, may wield in one hand the keys 
of St Peter, and with the other, — (Here 
the honorable Member was interrupted with 
such loud and incessant laughter that it was 
impossible to know whether he closed his 
sentence or not). Now, Mr. Speaker, we see 


the philosophical prejudices of man. 
(Laughter and cheers). I respect cheers, 
even when they come from the lips of 
political opponents. (Renewed laughter). I 
think, Sir, — (‘Hear, hear!’ and ‘Ques- 
tion, question!’). I am not at all surprized, 
Sir, at the reception I have received. 
(Continued laughter). I have begun several 
things many times, — (Laughter), — and 
I have often succeeded at last, — (Fresh 
cries of ‘Question!’),— although many 
had predicted that I must fail, as they had 
done before me. (‘Question, question!’). 

And then, in formidable tones, staring 
indignantly at his interrupters, raising his 
hands and opening his mouth as wide as he 
could, he cried out in a voice which was 
almost terrifying and suddenly dominated 
the clamor: “Ay, Sir, and though I sit 
down now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.” 

He was silent. His adversaries were still 
laughing; his friends gazed at him, sad- 
dened and surprized. During the whole of 
his ordeal, one man had supported him 
with great firmness, — the right honorable 
baronet, Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert was 
not in the habit of showing noisy approval 
of the orators of his party; he listened to 
them in an almost hostile silence. But on 
this occasion he turned round several 
times to the young orator, saying “Hear, 
hear!” in a loud voice. When he turned 
toward the Chamber he could not hold 
back a slight smile. 

Lord Stanley had risen, and scornfully, 
without saying one single word on the 
incredible reception accorded one of his 
colleagues, had resumed the question seri- 
ously. He was listened to with respect. 
Silent and sombre, Disraeli leaned his 
head on his hand. Once again a defeat, 
once again hell. Never, since he had fol- 
lowed the debates of the Commons, had he 
known so degrading a scene. Was the life 
of the Cogan school going to begin again 
for him now in Parliament? Would he still 
have to fight and hate, when he desired so 
much to love and be loved? Why was 
everything more difficult for him than for 
others? But why, in his first speech, had he 
challenged O’Connell and his band? It 
would be hard now to swim against the 
stream. Would it even be possible at all? 
He had lost all standing in the eyes of this 
assembly. He reflected with bitterness on 
the idea he had conjured up of this début. 
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He had imagined a House overwhelmed by 
his phrases, charmed by his figures of 
speech, delighted by his sarcasms, — pro- 
longed applause, — a complete and imme- 
diate success ... and these insulting 
guffaws. . . . Defeat. . . . Oh, for the ref- 
uge of the Bradenham woods! 

A division forced him to rise. He had not 
heard the debate. The excellent Lord 
Chandos came up to him with congratula- 
tions. He replied that there was no cause 
here for congratulations and murmured: 
“It is a defeat. . . .” “(No such thing!” 
said Chandos, “you are quite wrong. I 
have just seen Peel and I asked him, ‘Now 
tell me exactly what you think of Dis- 
raeli.’ Peel replied, ‘Some of my party 
were disappointed and talk of failure. I 
say just the reverse. He did all that he 
could do under the circumstances. I say 
anything but failure; he must make his 
way.’ ” 

In the lobby the Liberal Attorney Gen- 
eral stopped him and asked with cordial- 
ity: “Now, Mr. Disraeli, can you tell me 
how you finished one sentence in your 
speech, we are anxious to know: ‘In one 
hand the keys of St Peter and in the 
other —’?” 

“*In the other the cap of liberty!’, Sir 
John.” ° 

The other smiled and said: “A good 
picture!” 

“Yes,” replied Disraeli, with a touch of 
bitterness, “but your friends will not 
allow me to finish my pictures.” 

“But I assure you,” said the Attorney 
General, “there was the liveliest desire on 
our part to hear you. It was a party at the 
bar, over whom we have no control; but 
you have nothing to be afraid of.” 

What was this? On others, then, the 
impression of an irreparable collapse had 
not been so unmistakable as on himself? 
Like many highly-strung men, Disraeli 
regained confidence as quickly as he lost 
heart. Already the cloud of despair was 
lifting. Writing to Sarah on the followin 
day, he minimized the disaster, — “‘As i 
wish to give you an exact idea of what oc- 
curred, I state at once that my début was a 
failure, in that I could not succeed in gain- 
ing an opportunity to say what I intended; 
but the failure was not occasioned by my 
breaking down or by any incompetency on 
my part, but from the physical powers of 
my adversaries. I can give you no idea how 
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bitter, how factious, how unfair they were. 
I fought throughout with undaunted 
pluck and unruffied temper, made occa- 
sionally good isolated hits when there was 
silence, and finished with spirit when I 
found a formal display was ineffectual.” 
He signed it: “Yours, D. — in very good 
spirits.” 


Weddings 


From January, Disraeli’s success in the 
House was certain. He had passed through 
that period of waiting and tiresome grav- 
ity which had been prescribed by Sheil, 
and now, as the latter had foretold, they 
wanted him to be brilliant. His brother 
Jem, who came to listen at one sitting, was 
able to go back to Bradenham and tell 
them how, as soon as Ben rose, all the 
members came flocking back to their 
places, and how a sudden silence had 
fallen in order to hear him. Old Isaac lis- 
tened to this story with a full heart, and 
Sarah murmured: “God bless you, dear 
one!” She had always known, had Sarah, 
that her brother was a great man. 

Politics had obliged Disraeli to cut 
down his share in social life. Furthermore, 
life had altered for many of his friends. 
The Bulwer ménage, brilliant and un- 
stable, had been shattered. Bulwer had 
taken his wife to Italy to attempt a rap- 
prochement, but at Naples he had con- 
ceived the idea of a new novel, set himself 
to write The Last Days of Pompeii, and 
had neglected Rosina as he had done in 
London. Poor Pups, deserted in this for- 
eign town, deprived even of her cherished 
dogs, had allowed. herself to receive the 
court of an Italian prince. Bulwer emerged 
from his dream only to feel irritated at the 
realization of this, and after two or three 

ainful episodes they had had to separate. 

osina Bulwer, poor and embittered, now 
only saw her husband’s friends and com- 
plained of him to them. Bulwer felt re- 
morse, and was unhappy. Disraeli found 
grounds here to confirm his distrust of love 
marriages. 

The beautiful Caroline Norton too had 
lost her gaiety. Her odious husband, after 
having profited by Lord Melbourne’s 
friendship for his wife, had suddenly 
brought an action against them both, 
charging adultery. Caroline had been able 
to prove that scores of times her husband 
himself had driven her to the minister’s 
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door. The jury acquitted her. But Norton, 
nevertheless, abandoned his wife and kept 
the custody of the children, whom the law 
of England did not allow Mrs. Norton to 
claim. She besought her friends, Bulwer 
and Disraeli, to have the law modified. In 
the little flat at Storey Gate with its 
flowery balcony and muslin curtains 
sounded only plaints and prayers. People 
did not go there so often. 

Disraeli still went sometimes to Lady 
Blessington’s on evenings when the House 
did not sit, but there too the scene was 
overcast. D’Orsay had lived in such style, 
and played for such heavy stakes, that 
money was running short. Creditors were 
often encountered at the door. The only 
house which remained tranquil and hos- 

itable was that of the Wyndham Lewises. 
rs. Wyndham Lewis had neither the 
oom nor the wit of the Sheridan sisters, 
ut perhaps a young member of Parlia- 
ment, ambitious and susceptible, had 
more need of affection than of wit, and to 
Disraeli this was a precious friendship. 


One morning about six months after his 
entrance into Parliament, Disraeli had 
news of the sudden death of his colleague. 
He hastened to the widow, whom he 
found overwhelmed by her sorrow. 

Disraeli to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis: 


“It is natural, after so severe a test of 
courage that you should give way to 
feelings of loneliness and sorrow. It is 
natural and inevitable; but you must 
not indulge such sentiments, and you 
must endeavor not to brood over the 
ast. The future for you may yet be 
ll of happiness and hope. . . . As 
for myself, I can truly say, that the 
severe afflictions which you have 
undergone, and the excellent, and to 
me unexpected, qualities with which 
you have met them, the talent, firm- 
ness and sweet temper, will always 
make me your faithful friend, and as 
far as my advice and assistance and 
society can contribute to your welfare 
or comfort you under these severe 
trials, you may count upon them.” 


Disraeli continued, in fact, to visit her 
faithfully. Rosina Bulwer, a friend of the 
family, followed with perturbation and 
distrust these visits of one of her husband’s 
friends. Mary Anne had confessed to her 
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that Disraeli bore her an affection which 
was more than friendly. Rosina, who had 
learned to distrust men of letters, advised 
the greatest prudence. At the time of the 
Queen’s coronation, each member of Par- 
liament received a commemorative gold 
medal. It was to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
and not to Sarah, that Disraeli presented 
his. The closing phrases of their letters 
grew more inflamed. From “ever your 
affectionate friend” he had passed to 
“Farewell! I am happy if you are.” It was 
significant that he was beginning to share 
equally with her and with Sarah those 
openly exultant recitals of his successes. 
Before her also the mask was lowered, the 
buckler laid aside. “Every paper in Lon- 
don, Radical, Whig, or Tory, has spoken 
of my speech with the greatest praise.” 
“Lord Chandos gives a great banquet to 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord and Lady Londonderry, Lord and 
Lady Jersey, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, 
Sir James and Lady Graham, and Lord 
Stanley. You will be rather surprized, I 
think, — at least I am, — that I should be 
invited to it, but Chandos is a good friend, 
and triumphs in my success in the House.” 
“The Londonderrys gave the most mag- 
nificent banquet at Holdernesse House 
conceivable. Nothing could have been 
more exclusive. There were only one hun- 
dred fifty asked, and all sat down. Lady 
Londonderry was faithful, and invited me; 
consequently I figure in the ‘Morning 
Post’ . . .” The descriptions of rooms full 
of orange trees, of tables laid with rare 
glass, of smoked salmon, caviar, and foie 
gras, were sent at the same time to Sarah 
and Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. The latter was 
beginning to be one of the family. 

as he thinking of marriage? He had 
not forgotten Count D’Orsay’s advice: “If 
you meet a widow . . .” He was not blind 
to the possible objections. He was thirty- 
three, she was forty-five. She was far from 
holding a status in fashionable society as 
brilliant as his own; the hostesses who 
quarreled for Disraeli were not intrigued 
by Mary Anne. A fortune? Wyndham 
Lewis had left his wife a life-interest in the 
Grosvenor Gate house, and an income 
of about four thousand pounds. It was 
enough to live on and to entertain worth- 
ily, but it was not a great fortune; there 
was no spare capital to allow for Disraeli’s 
debts; moreover it was not a transferable 
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fortune, and as Mrs. Wyndham was the 
elder of the two, there was grave risk of 
Disraeli’s finding himself forced, in the 
prime of life, to give up his house and his 
mode of living. Moreover, Mary Anne was 
far from being a cultivated woman. So- 
ciety found her rather ridiculous; it was 
said that she had never been able to 
remember which came first, the Greeks or 
the Romans. After a conversation about 
Swift, she asked for his address in order to 
invite him to dinner. Other women found 
her stupid and frivolous; she talked a great 
deal, and with alarming exuberance; her 
frankness reached the point of tactlessness. 
In matters of furniture or clothes her 
taste was freakish and detestable. A 
young writer and a future minister of the 
Crown could surely find a more brilliant 
wife. 

But Disraeli judged otherwise. Con- 
trary to fashionable opinion, he did not 
think her stupid. True, she was ignorant, 
but what did that matter? He had seen 
her in action during several elections; she 
understood men; she had sound judgment; 
she did what she had to do well and thor- 
oughly; she would be a useful companion. 
Her frivolous talk amused Disraeli and 
eased his nerves. He had had only too 
many brilliant women friends, and he did 
not propose to put himself in the way of an 
assault of wit in his own home. Mary 
Anne admired him,— he felt that she 
lived only for him. In his moments of de- 
pression, which were frequent, he had need 
of consolation. He had suffered more 
severely from his thorny beginnings than 
his somewhat cold manner allowed one to 
suppose. To find another Sarah, a Sarah 
who was a wife as well as a sister, had long 
been his desire. There are some men who 
feel the need of keeping their independ- 
ence for the sake of romantic adventures, 
— Disraeli had tested passionate love, 
only to find that it was in conflict with 
ambition. To him the refuge of a lasting 
tenderness was far more tempting. He had 
always been impulsive. As soon as he felt 
persuaded that ioe Anne was a desirable 
wife, he told her so. His declaration was 
not ill received. She had the highest 
esteem for his talents and the fullest confi- 
dence in his future; but self-controlled as 
she was, she was anxious to give herself 
time for reflection, and asked him for a 
year in which to study his character. 
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Parliament was in recess. Bradenham 
was tranquil and flowering. Disraeli was 
in love. He set himself to write a tragedy. 
Day by day he kept Mary Anne abreast of 
the work and of his love. “ My progress has 
been great and brilliant; you know I am 
not easily satisfied with my efforts, and 
not in the habit of speaking of my writings 
with much complacency. You may there- 
fore believe that there is some foundation 
when I tell you that I think my present 
work will far exceed your expectations. 
. . . Lenvy the gentlemen about you, but 
I am not jealous. When the eagle leaves 
you the vultures return. There! that is 
sublime. There is hardly a flower to be 
found, but I have sent you a few sweet- 
peas.” 

Four days later: “I write in good health 
and in good spirits. I prosper in my work. 
I am satisfied with what I have done. I 
look upon my creation and I see that it is 
good. Health, my clear brain, and your 
fond love, — and I feel that I can conquer 
the world.” 

Six days later: “I can not reconcile love 
and separation. My ideas of love are the 
perpetual enjoyment of.the society of the 
sweet being to whom Iam devoted, the 
sharing of every thought and every fancy, 
of every charm and every care... I 
wish to be with you, to live with you, 
never to be away from you, — I care not 
where, in heaven or on earth, or in the 
waters under the earth.” 

But soon the answers to Disraeli’s 
letters became fewer and colder. A strange 
and prolonged silence on the part of Mary 
Anne disturbed him. Whatwas happening? 
She had asked for a year to study his 
character. Could it be that the final judg- 
ment had been unfavorable? He asked for 
an interview, which he obtained, and a 
rather painful conversation took place. 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis was surrounded by 
friends who disapproved of this match. 
Young Disraeli was known to be heavily 
in debt. How could it be supposed that he 
loved a woman thirteen years older than 
himself? No doubt he had paid her his 
court only to ward off the moneylenders 
with the news of this marriage. Rosina 
Bulwer had been constantly talking of 
Dizzy’s great love for Mary Anne’s four 
thousand a year. This was the finishin 


touch to the portrait of this handsome an 
unscrupulous adventurer; he had flattered 
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every party in order to obtain a seat; he 
was ending by marrying an old woman in 
order to have a house and a revenue. 
These rumors had reached Mary Anne, 
and had given her pause. She was an 
orderly woman and kept her accounts with 
care. She loved, but she did not wish to be 
duped and said so rather harshly. After 
leaving her house, Disraeli wrote to her: 
“... By heavens, as far as worldly 
interests are concerned, your alliance 
could not benefit me. All that society can 
offer is at my command; it is not the 
apparent possession of an income that 
ever elevates position. I can live, as I live, 
without disgrace, until the inevitable 
progress of events gives me that inde- 
pendence which is all I require. I have 
entered into these disagreeable details 
because you reproached me with my 
‘interested’ views. No,—I would not 
condescend to be the minion of a princess, 
— and not all the gold of Ophir would ever 
lead me to the altar. Far different are the 
qualities which I require of the sweet 
woman who shall share my existence. My 
nature demands that my life be one of 
perpetual love. . . . Farewell. I will not 


take it upon myself to wish you happiness, 
for it is not in your nature to obtain it. 


For a few years you may flutter in some 
frivolous circle. But the time will come 
when you will sigh for any heart that could 
be fond, and despair of one that can be 
faithful. There will be the sad hour of 
regret, — then you will think of me with 
remorse, admiration, and despair; then 
= will recall to mind the passionate 

eart that you have forfeited, and the 
genius you have betrayed.” 

Mrs. Wyndham Lewis to Disraeli: 
“For God’s sake come to me. I am ill and 
almost distracted. I will reply to all your 
questions. I never desired you to leave 
the house, or implied or thought a word 
about money. ...I have not been a 
widow a year. I often feel the apparent 
impropriety of my present position. .. . 
I am devoted to you.” 

On August 28, 1839, they were married 
at St George’s, Hanover Square. In her 
account book Mary Anne entered a note: 
“Gloves 2/6. In hand, £300. Married 
28. 8. 1839. Dear Dizzy became my hus- 
band.” 

A few days previously, he had written 
to her: “I feel that there never was an 
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instance where a basis of more entire and 
permanent felicity offered itself to two 
human beings. I look forward to the day 
of our union as that epoch in my life which 
will seal my career: for whatever occurs 
afterwards, will, I am sure, never shake 
my soul, as I shall always love the refuge 
of your sweet heart in sorrow or disap- 
pointment, and your quick and accurate 
sense will guide me in prosperity and 
triumph.” This, indeed, was exactly what 
he expected of the marriage. 


During that same year another member 
of Parliament was married, younger but 
no less brilliant, that same illiam 
Gladstone with whom Disraeli had dined 
at Lyndhurst’s. It was a very different 
marriage, and it is not without interest to 
make brief mention of its circumstances. 
Gladstone had met his betrothed during a 
oo in Italy; she was the daughter of 

ady Glynne and was traveling with her 
mother, her sister, and their attendants, 
in a large family coach. In Florence, a 
young man with regular and powerful 
features had greeted them. “Who is 
that?” Catherine Glynne had asked. “Do 
you not know him? That is young Glad- 
stone, the man who, according to what 
every one is saying, is destined to be Prime 
Minister of England.” 

The young statesman on holiday had 
immediately established a friendship with 
this handsome, pious girl. He had had a 
long conversation with her in Santa Maria 
Maggiore; they spoke of the contrast 
between the parsimony of the English in 
the ornamentation of their churches and 
the luxury of their private life. “Do you 
think,” she asked him, “that we can be 
justified in indulging ourselves in all these 
uxuries?” In his diary he noted: “I loved 
her for this question. How sweet a thing it 
is to reflect that her heart and will are 
entirely in the hands of God. May He, in 
this, as in all things, be with her.” He had 
asked her hand in marriage when they 
found themselves alone together in the 
Coliseum, beneath the Roman moonlight. 
She had hesitated, but he had seen her 
again in England, and strolling with her 
in a garden near a river, he had told 
her the story of his soul, and how he had 
wished to become a clergyman, how his 
father had opposed it, how he had resigned 
himself to politics, realizing that a states. 
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man can consecrate his power to the glory 
of the Church. This moved her, and she 
consented to become his wife. She brought 
a touch of whimsy into the austere life of 
Gladstone. He was all method and punc- 
tuality; she had natural good sense and 
humor. He classified everything; she lost 
everything. She teased him, saying it was 
good for him to have an untidy wife be- 
cause it made him more human. He for his 
part had taught her to analyze her senti- 
ments, to watch over her soul, and to keep 
a diary. There, for instance, one could 
read: “‘Engaged a cook after a long con- 
versation on religious questions, particu- 
larly between her and William.” 

She was charming, Catherine Glad- 
stone. 


A married man, a fine house in Park 
Lane, — dinner for his colleagues, with 
forty places set; fewer chains, a little less 
lace, — Disraeli had greatly altered in a 
few months. Mary Anne might have a 
thousand faults in the eyes of others; she 
was the very one whom this proud and 
sensitive man had needed. She made him 
live in a paradise of slightly comical 
adoration, but its security was soothing 
after long and painful vexations. She 
accompanied him everywhere. At Braden- 
ham the family adored her; she brought 
good humor into a house invaded by old 
age. Mr. d’Isaraéli was going blind, a 
hard lot for a man to whom reading was 
the one pleasure of life. Sarah, taking notes 
for him all day long, enabled him to con- 
tinue his labors. ioe Anne and her 
sister-in-law communed together in ad- 
miration for “Dizzy”. 

Frequently the Disraeli couple would 
spend a few days in the country, in noble 
houses where Mrs. Disraeli’s naive re- 
marks enjoyed a great success. To some 
ladies who were discussing the beauty of 
certain Greek statues, she replied: “Oh, 
but you ought to see my Dizzy in his 
bath!” To another lady “I find your 
house is packed with improper pictures. 
There’s a horrible one in our room. Dizzy 
says it is Venus and Adonis. I had to stay 
awake half the night to keep him from 
looking at it.” One morning, when the pair 
had spent the night in the room next to 
that of Lord Hardinge, she said to the 
latter at breakfast: “Oh, Lord Hardinge, 
I think I must be the happiest of women! 
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When I woke up this morning, I said to 
myself: ‘How lucky I am! I’ve been 
sleeping between the greatest orator and 
the greatest soldier of the day!’” There 
was much laughter; but the laughter had 
to be prudent and only when the husband 
had his back turned. Although more alive 
to the ridiculous than any one, Disraeli 
defended his wife with ferocious loyalty. 
He never uttered a word of reproach to 
her. 


Peel in Power 


On August 30, 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
went to Windsor to kiss the hand of the 
Queen. At first, the Queen had disliked 
this grave, shy-mannered man, so different 
from the charming Lord Melbourne who 
made her live like a sovereign of the 
eighteenth century. But now she had 
married the handsome Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, and Albert, austere him- 
self, liked Sir Robert and held him in high 
regard. Everything that Albert liked was 
admirable, and this time the Queen wel- 
comed the Tory leader with confidence. 

For several days unofficial lists of minis- 
ters had been in circulation. They all 
contained the name of Disraeli, but Peel 
had not yet summoned him. Soon Disraeli 
learned that his friend Lyndhurst was 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Stanley had the 
Colonies; the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Privy Seal; young Gladstone, the Board 
of Trade. One by one all the posts were 
being filled. At the Carlton nothing could 
be seen but groups of politicians exchang- 
ing congratulations. Only Disraeli had 
received no message from the Premier. 
Was Sir Robert going to abandon one of 
his best lieutenants? It seemed impossible, 
but if by ill chance it were so, what a 
deception, what a disaster! Once in power, 
the Conservatives would stay there a long 
time. To be excluded now would mean 
exclusion for the duration of one legisla- 
ture, perhaps two. All the patient work 
of four years was crumbling. Already he 
thought he could read in the glances at 
the Club an amused irony,.and certain 
conversations stopped short on his a 

roach. At the end of the week, in despair, 
e decided to write to Peel: 

“Dear Sir Robert, 

I have shrunk from obtruding my- 
self upon you at this moment, and 
should have. refrained from doing so 
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if there were anyone whom I could 
trust to express my feelings. 

I am not going to trouble you with 
the sort of claims of which you must 
already be wearied. I will not remind 
you that I have fought since 1834 
four contests for your party, that I 
have expended great sums, have 
exerted my intelligence to the ut- 
most for the propagation of your 
policy, and have that position in life 
which can command a costly seat. 
But there is one peculiarity in my 
case on which I can not be silent. I 
have had to struggle against a storm 
of political hatred and malice which 
few men have had to experience, 
from the moment when, at the insti- 
gation of a member of your Cabinet, 
I enrolled myself under your banner. 
I have been sustained under these 
trials only by the conviction that the 
day would come when the foremost 
man of this country would publicly 
testify that he had some respect for 
my ability and my character. I con- 
fess that to be unrecognized at this 
moment by you appears to me over- 
whelming, and I appeal to your own 
heart, — to that justice and to that 
magnanimity which I feel are your 
characteristic traits,—to save me. 
from an intolerable humiliation. 

Believe me, dear Sir Robert, 

Your faithful servant, 
B. Disraeli.” 


On the previous night Mrs. Disraeli, 
unable longer to endure her Dizzy’s sad- 
ness, had written to the Prime Minister 
without her husband’s knowledge: 


“Dear Sir Robert, 

I beg you not to be angry with me 
for my intrusion, but am over- 
whelmed with anxiety. My husband’s 
political career is forever crushed, if 
you do not call him. . . . Do not 
destroy all his hopes, and make him 
feel his career has been a mistake. 

May I venture to name my own 
humble but enthusiastic exertions in 
time gone by for the party, or rather 
for your own splendid self? They will 
tell you at Maidstone that more 
than forty thousand pounds was 
spent through my influence only. 

Please do not answer this, as I do 
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not wish any human being to know 
that I have written to you this hum- 
ble petition. 
I am now, as ever, dear Sir Robert, 
Your most faithful servant, 


Mary Anne Disraeli.” 


To Disraeli Peel replied in a dry letter, 
making special insistence on an unim- 
portant phrase in the former’s letter: 
‘from the moment, at the instigation of a 
member of your Cabinet, I enrolled myself 
under your banner.” He drew his attention 
rather acidly to the fact that no member 
of his cabinet had been charged with any 
such mission. (Disraeli had never men- 
tioned any mission, — he had only meant 
that he had attached himself to the Con- 
servative party through the influence of 
Lyndhurst, a member of the Peel Minis- 
try). Peel added that he had a bare suffi- 
ciency of posts at his disposal for those 
who had already served under him and 
that he thought the insufficiency of the 
means at his disposal would be understood 
by men whose collaboration he would have 
been proud to have and whose qualities he 
did not dispute. 

The truth was that Peel would have 
liked to have given Disraeli a post; but he 
was surrounded by colleagues who would 
have none of “that adventurer”. Croker 
for instance, that Croker “more detestable 
than cold veal”, who had been the eye- 
witness and the cause of Disraeli’s defeat 
at the time of the establishment of the 
newspaper, and Lord Stanley, who, 
mien and familiar, had declared that 
“if that scoundrel were taken in, he him- 
self would not remain.’ 

But Peel had not managed to defend 
Disraeli with much ardor. The pair were 
too widely different. Round his own 
peenentions cradle Peel had assembled 

ortune and Morality and Respect; round 
Dizzy’s belated baptism there flitted no 
doubt the pale phantoms of Debt, with 
Cynicism and Fancy by their side. The 
Peels were famed for their good taste. 
Their London house was charming, with 
its flowered balconies overlooking the 
river, and its admirable collection of 
Dutch masters. Lady Peel was beautiful 
and kind; her portrait by Lawrence, 
modeled on the “Straw Hat” of Rubens, 
was held by many connoisseurs to be the 
painter’s finest picture. Everything con- 
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nected with Peel evoked ideas of Flemish 
solidity and virtuous beauty. Everything 
connected with Dizzy seemed gimcrack. 
On Lady Peel diamonds gleamed with 
bright fire; on Mrs. Disraeli the finest 
stones looked as if they were glass. Mary 
Anne’s house at Grosvenor Gate was 
decorated with a taste that screamed 
aloud. The furniture was dreadful, her 
gowns ridiculous. Small details: but they 
added to the Minister’s mistrust. More- 
over, he found the doctrine no less dis- 
pleasing than the man. By his birth Peel 
was much nearer to the factory than to the 
manor or the cottage, much more of a 
Puritan than a Cavalier. In fact, he was 
essentially a member of the middle-classes 
on a grand scale. In his heart and mind he 
was in his opponent’s camp. He was at- 
tracted by the reasonings of the econo- 
mists, by their honest aspect, rather than 
by the irony of a too brilliant orator. 
Gladstone was a man after his own heart, 
like him ‘Oxford on the surface, and 
_Liverpool at bottom,” like him, a 

arliamentarian at twenty-one and a 
: Sub-secretary of State at twenty-five, 
Gladstone, who said a prayer before he 
rose to speak, andcould completely envelop 
the simplest question with long, obscure 
sentences. Disraeli abased himself to the 
point of soliciting office; Gladstone, when 
offered a ministry, wondered anxiously 
whether the Cabinet’s religious policy 
would permit him to accept. It was a great 
relief to an honest~.and: timid: soul like 
Peel’s to find ambition thus--wrapped 
around with appropriate sentiments. 
When Gladstone at last accepted, Peel 
clasped the young minister’s hands firmly 
and said to him: “God bless you!”” How 
could he possibly have treated the cynic 
Disraeli in that way? Stanley was right, — 
the fellow was impossible. 


The Ministry once formed, Parliament 
met; Disraeli went to the House full of 
apprehensions; his position was difficult. 
In opposition the party had been glad to 
make use of him, — but henceforward the 
unhappy Conservative without a post 
would be left a solitary creature. Proposals 
would be defended by the ministers them- 
selves. Nothing was now expected of him 
but his vote, a painful lot for an original 
mind. His enemies were: amused by his 
mishap; his bearing was spied upon with 
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malicious curiosity. They waited for him 
to turn against the leader who had aban- 
doned him; many false counselors egged 
him on to that; the Radicals made him 
advances. 

He realized the danger. Against Peel 
he was animated by sentiments of great 
force. The refusal of a post was quite 
proper, but the tone of the refusal had 
been ill-judged. When Disraeli looked at 
the Ministerial bench and saw the smug 
faces of the mediocrities who had spurned 
him, he had a furious desire to jump the 
traces, but he kept a firm rein on his over- 
keen spirit. Now more than ever, he had 
need of patience. This was likewise the 
opinion of Mary Anne, who was admirably 
tender during these hard times. 

To its surprize, the House saw Disraeli 
punctually in attendance, voting for the 
Government with perfectly good grace. 
Seeing him passed over by Peel, there 
were many who had doubted his talents. 
His return to the stage in his speech on the 
income tax was startling, and all the 
more remarkable as the subject offered 
him so little assistance. Among the most 
ardent in their congratulations on this 
success was a group of young men just 
lately down from Cambridge, returned to 
Parliament by the recent: elections. This 
modern eloquence of Disraeli, with :its 
freedom from stereotyped phrases, de- 
lighted them. “It is exactly as if you were 
talking at the Carlton or at your own 
table,” said young Smythe to him. “The 
voice not at all forced, the elocution 
distinct, — a trifle nonchalant, and <al- 
ways with a tincture of sarcasm.” They 
were charming, this young Smythe, with 
his friend Lord John Manners and all the 
little circle surrounding them. Belonging 
to ancient and illustrious family, they 
were owners of dream-castles perched high 
in the hilltop mists, or deep hidden amid 
the trees of great parks. They had been 
brought up at Eton and Cambridge, where 
they had formed noble friendships and 
united in constructing a political doctrine 
based on the revival of the old institutions, 
and on the reconciliation. of the people 
with an aristocracy conscious of its powers. 
It was the purest Dizzy. : 

Peel deceived this ardent band of youth. 
He lacked genius; his commonplaces 
bored them to extinction. The eloquence 
of Disraeli..intoxicated..them: Disraeli 
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found it delightful to be surrounded by 
disciples, but time was flying irrecover- 
ably. Peel was in power, more solid than 
ever. Every road toward useful action 
remained closed. “I think,” he said to his 
wife, “that this is the moment to imitate 
Talleyrand, who, when he could not see 
very clearly what ought to be done, took 
to his bed,” and he decided to spend a 
winter in Paris. Before departing he went 
down to his constituents and explained his 
conduct to them. He would continue to 
vote for Peel out of party discipline, 
except however in the event of the Prime 
Minister’s betraying the agriculturalists. 
He installed himself with Mary Anne 
at the Hotel de l’Europe in the Rue de 
Rivoli. He had an introduction from 
d’Orsay to his sister, the Duchesse de 
Gramont, who welcomed them with great 
cordiality. Soon, too, the Disraelis were 
invited by Madame Baudrand, the wife of 
General Baudrand, aide-de-camp to the 
King, a lovely Englishwoman, and young 
enough to be her husband’s daughter. 
There they met the Anglo-French couples 
of Paris, the Lamartines, the Odilon- 
Barrots, the Tocquevilles. General Baud- 


rand undertook to inform the King that 
M. Disraeli, a member of Parliament, 
would be happy to set forth a few ideas to 
his Majesty on the state of parties in 
Seated. 

The King received the young statesman 


at Saint-Cloud, and his curiosity was 
aroused by this sad, clever face, shadowed 
by long black ringlets, — Disraeli in- 
terested him and pleased him, and was 
invited to return. He became an accepted 
figure at the palace. The Queen, Madame 
Adélaide, the Duchesse de Nemours, sat 
‘around a table and worked. Ices were 
passed; the King led Disraeli into a 
neighboring room and talked with him, 
now of politics, now of his youth, his 
strange adventures, the hard life he had 
led. “Ah, Mr. Disraeli, mine has been a 
life of great vicissitude!” he said in 
English, which he was very fond of speak- 
ing, — he had a slight American accent. 
He told Disraeli that he alone knew the 
art of ruling the French: “The only way to 
manage these people is to give them their 
head, and then know when to pull up.” 
This intimacy with a monarch of such 
unusual intelligence intoxicated Disraeli. 
One of his childhood dreams had come true. 


937 
The Oak and the Reed 


It was a saying of Disraeli’s that after 
the publication of a book his mind always 
took a bound forward. A novel was for 
him a means of analysis, the testing of an 
attitude, the rehearsal, as it were, of a 
political policy. “ Poetry is the safety-valve 
of my passions, but I wish to act what I 
write.” Having now expressed in Con- 
ingsby and Sybil the ideal side of politics, 
he returned with pleasure to the practical. 
Where did political England now stand? 

The House of Commons was more than 
ever dominated by Sir Robert Peel, and 
Sir Robert Peel was anxious to have done 
with party government. Conscious of his 
strength, he believed himself capable of 
imposing respect on his adversaries no less 
than on his followers. 

About this time Disraeli found pleasure 
in repeating a maxim of Cardinal de 
Retz: “Everything in the world has its 
decisive moment; the crowning achieve- 
ment of a good conduct of life is to know 
and pick out that moment.” From a close 
analysis of the parliamentary atmosphere 
he judged that the decisive moment had 
come. After long and patient observation 
his diagnosis of Peel’s case was now clear. 
Like all intelligent men who are not in any 
way creative, Sir Robert was dangerously 
sympathetic toward the creations of 
others. He would defend a policy long 
after the time when it would have been 
wise to compromise, and then, with a sud- 
den understanding of his adversaries’ 
objections, would become an advocate for 
the opposition policy. It was in this way 
that, after fighting Canning with an 
almost cruel doggedness for his anxiety 
to emancipate the Catholics in England, 
he himself, after Canning’s death, became 
the Catholics’ emancipator. And now, too, 
elected by the country gentry to defend a 
custom-house policy, he was plunging 
headlong into the Free Trade camp. 
Thus it came about that always at the 
instant when he was most sure of his good 
faith and intellectual courage, he seemed 
in other men’s eyes to be a deserter. 
Disraeli fixed upon the most appropriate 
point to launch the attack, and drove it 
firmly home. 

The opening skirmish was brought 
about by -a-retort. of Peel’s. Disraeli had 
just concluded some observations with an 
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appeal to the Minister not to see in them 
an act of hostility but, on the contrary, 
one of amicable frankness. Peel arose, and 
turning toward Disraeli, quoted with 
cutting disdain some lines of his illustrious 
predecessor, Canning: 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe; 
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn, the blow; 


But of all plagues, good Heaven, Thy wrath can 
send, 


Save, save, oh save me from the candid friend! 


A rash quotation to come from one who 
had played beside Canning just that same 
part of the dangerous friend, some would 
even say the treacherous friend. Glances 
were exchanged; eyes were turned sidelong 
on Disraeli. He made no reply. A few days 
later he arose again, to protest against the 
system of appealing to the loyalty of the 
Tories in order to make them vote for 
Whig measures. “The right honorable 
gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and 
walked away with their clothes. He has 
left them in the full enjoyment of their 
liberal position, and he is himself a strict 
conservative of their garments.” The 
whole House laughed and cheered. With 
impassive seriousness, Disraeli continued, 
“If the right honorable gentleman may 
find it sometimes convenient to reprove a 
supporter on his right flank, perhaps we 
deserve it. I for one am quite prepared to 
bow to the rod; but really, if the right 
hon. gentleman, instead of having re- 
course to obloquy, would only stick to 
quotation, he may rely on it it would be a 
safer weapon. It is one he always wields 
with the hand of a master. And when he 
does appeal to any authority, in prose or 
verse, he is sure to be successful, partly 
because he never quotes a passage that 
has not previously received the meed of 
Parliamentary approbation, and partly 
and principally because his quotations are 
so happy. 

“The right honorable gentleman knows 
what the introduction of a great name 
does in debate, — how important is its 
effect, and occasionally how electrical. He 
never refers to any author who is not 
great, and sometimes who is not loved, — 
Canning for example. That is a name 
never to be mentioned, I am sure, in the 
House of Commons without emotion. 
We all admire his genius. We all, at least 
most of us, deplore his untimely end; and 
we all sympathize with him in his fierce 
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struggle with supreme prejudice and 
sublime mediocrity, — with inveterate 
foes and with candid friends. The right 
honorable gentleman may be sure that a 
quotation from such an authority will 
always tell. Some lines, for example, upon 
friendship, written by Mr. Canning, and 
quoted by the right honorable gentleman! 
The theme, the poet, the speaker, — what 
a felicitous combination! Its effect in 
debate must be overwhelming; and I am 
sure, if it were addressed to me, all that 
would remain would be for me thus 
publicly to congratulate the right honor- 
able gentleman, not only on his ready 
memory, but on his courageous con- 
science.” 

The winged and envenomed darts of 
these sentences had been shot with amaz- 
ing skill. A feigned humility to begin with, 
a low and monotonous pitch of the voice, 
a slow preparation. Then suddenly the 
“Canning, for example . . .” giving all 
his listeners the pleasure of foreseeing the 
attack, and the attack coming all the 
more irresistibly in being veiled by the 
perfection of the form and the insinuating 
softness of the voice. The effect was 
prodigious, the enthusiasm so loud that a 
minister who rose to reply had to stand 
a long time in silence. Peel sat with bowed 
head, very pale, breathing heavily. 
Disraeli alone remained indifferent, as if 
human passions had no hold on him. 
“The scene would have brought tears of 

leasure to your eyes,” wrote Smythe to 
Sarr Anne. At Bradenham, the old blind 
father, seated at Sarah’s side, kept repeat- 
ing those words, “The theme, the poet, 
the speaker!” 

Peel felt the storm over his head. He 
was a sensitive man, and accustomed to 
respect. He had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself. What! Would the House 
tolerate this treatment of the greatest of 
parliamentarians at the hands of this 
insolent fellow? And how unjust! Canning? 
Of course he had loved Canning. Circum- 
stances were complicated . . . there were 
wrongs on both sides . . . as always. He 
tried to explain, but found his audience 
hostile. By some subtle shifting of humor, 
he was piqued into a violent hostility 
toward those agricultural interests which 
had put him into power. As the Budget 
showed a favorable balance, many Con- 
servatives ‘were asking that this surplus 
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should be used toward helping the 
farmers. Peel refused, through one of his 
ministers, without even troubling to 
answer in person. And now the House, 
with an impatience of mingled anxiety 
and enjoyment, was waiting for Disraeli 
to ees It was painful to see Sir Robert’s 
noble features turn pale and quiver, but 
the sight was none the less welcome. It 
was like the scene when some fine animal 
enters the arena to give battle, its coat 
gleaming with strength and fitness, and 
the gazing crowd feels the agony in ad- 
vance, and rejoices in the banderillos 
provoking it to fury. 

This time Disraeli addressed his pro- 
tectionist friends and scolded them ironi- 
cally. Why these unreasonable complaints 
of the Premier’s conduct? “There is no 
doubt a difference in the right honorable 

ntleman’s demeanor as leader of the 

position and as Minister of the Crown. 
But that’s the old story; you must not 
contrast too strongly the hours of court- 
ship with the years of possession. "Tis 
very true that the right honorable gentle- 
man’s conduct is different. I remember 
his making his Protection speeches. They 
were the best speeches I ever heard. It 
was a great thing to hear the right honor- 
able gentleman say: ‘I would rather be 
the leader of the gentlemen of England 
than possess the confidence of sovereigns.’ 
That was a grand thing. We don’t hear 
much of the ‘gentlemen of England’ now. 
But what of that? They have the pleasures 
of memory, — the charms of reminiscence. 
They were his first love, and, though he 
may not kneel to them now as in the hour 
of passion, still they can recall the past; 
oad nothing is more useless or unwise 
than these scenes of crimination and re- 
proach, for we know that in all these 
cases, when the beloved object has ceased 
to charm, it is in vain to appeal to the 
feelings. You know that this is true. 
Practically every man has gone through 
it. My honorable friends reproach the 
right honorable gentleman. The right 
honorable gentleman does what he can to 
keep them quiet; he sometimes takes 
refuge in arrogant silence, and sometimes 
he treats them with haughty frigidity; and 
if they knew anything of human nature, 
they would take the hint and shut their 
mouths. But they won’t. And what then 
happens? What happens under all such 
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circumstances? The right honorable gen- 
tleman, being compelled to iaeualiets 
sends down his valet, who says in the 
genteelest manner: ‘We can have no 
whining here.’ And that, sir, is exactly 
the case of the great agricultural interest, 
—that beauty which everybody wooed 
and one deluded.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
effect produced. The tone added greatly 
to it. The words all came forth in a low, 
monotonously pitched voice, which was 
silent when the cheers and laughter be- 
came too loud, and then resumed, still 
unchanged and with no apparent effort, 
like a continuous stream of humor and 
blame falling drop by drop on to the 
massive form of the Minister. The House 
was simultaneously delighted and shame- 
faced, — overawed by the power of the 
man whom it thus dared to stand up to, 
it applauded without looking at him. 
Peel pulled his hat over his eyes and 
could not conceal his nervous movements, 
and Lord John Russell murmured, “That 
is all true,” and even the fierce Ellice 
laughed and Macaulay seemed gleeful. 

The parliamentary recess came in 
time to give Sir Robert Peel a short but 
welcome respite. He found pleasure in re- 
joining his family in the country. For this 
stern minister was the fondest of husbands 
and fathers, and no doubt Disraeli, him- 
self a man keenly alive to domestic af- 
fections, would have felt some pity if he 
could have read the letters which Lady 
Peel received. 

But almost always the unmasked face 
of a man remains hidden from those who 
know him only in public life. Peel and 
Disraeli stood facing each other, both of 
them unjust, both estimable, both firmly 
barréd to each other, —two helmeted 
knights giving battle. Their lances met 
nothing now but steel, and never again, 
for either of them, would the vizors be 
lifted. 

With Parliament at a safe distance, 
Peel recovered his confidence. With his 
charming wife beside him, in his beautiful 
house at Drayton, he found once more a 
world of harmony wherein he was the 
unquestioned master, an atmosphere of 
trust and praise in which hope revived. 
All in all, the session had concluded with- 
out definite defeat and left him as power- 
ful as ever. Seen from the distance of 
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solitude, little Disraeli seemed no more 
to this lion than a gnat. 

The month of July, however, was rainy, 
and slowly the downpour that had 
drowned the Eglinton Tournament was 
forming the torrent which was to sweep 
Peel away. 


Sarah, replying to Dizzy’s request for 
news of the harvest, replied: “It rains 
here so much that I do not think a dove 
would find a dry spot to rest upon. It is a 
very bad harvest.” During August Peel 
learned that a blight had attacked the 
potato crop. The fear of seeing England 
struck by famine fitted in so aptly with 
the Free Trade theories to which his feel- 
ings were drawing him closer and closer, 
that he now embraced them passionately. 
He immediately made use of that word 
“famine”. No potatoes: therefore famine 
in Ireland. No corn in England: therefore 
no solution but the abolition of the Corn 
Duties and the authorization at last of 
free import of foodstuffs. Yes, the ports 
must be thrown open, these monstrous 
duties suppressed. What would the party 
say? Would it not still be shouting of 
betrayal? No matter. Peel had a thirst 
for martyrdom. Cobden and Bright would 
approve his action. Disraeli would make 
a sarcastic speech and amuse the House 
for an hour, but Peel would stand out to 
posterity as a benefactor who sacrificed 
the interests of a party to those of the 
country. 

Soon London learned that four cabinet 
meetings had been summoned in one 
week; that Peel, throwing overboard the 
doctrines which had meant power to him, 
wanted to abolish the Corn Duties; that 
Lord Stanley had threatened to resign; 
that the blight on the Government was 
worse even than that on the potatoes. 
Peel’s panic was a surprize to every one. 
Lord Stanley said he could not under- 
stand; nothing could be known for certain 
about the harvest for two months yet; 
the importation of corn would not fill the 
stomachs of the Irish, who had not a 

nny to buy it with. What was more, 

eel was talking of maintaining a moder- 
ate duty for three years, and in three 
years’ time the famine would be a distant 
memory. Disraeli learned the news when 
he was making another stay in Paris, and 
reflected: “These rotted potatoes are 
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going to change the fate of the world.” 
Thiers said to him, “If it be a real famine, 
Peel will be a great man. If it be a false 
famine, he is lost.” 

When the decision was final, Stanley 
resigned, and all the Ministry followed 
suit. The Queen summoned Lord John 
Russell, who immediately restored to 
Peel the poisoned cup which the latter 
had handed him. But Peel found an 
agreeable taste in the hemlock. He said 
to the Queen, “I shall be your Minister 
whatever may happen.” And to a friend 
he wrote, “It is a strange dream; I feel 
like a man coming back to life.” What 
others called betrayal was in his eyes a 
pious conversion. The Queen and Prince 
Albert, ardent Free Traders, kept assuring 
him that he was saving the country. He 
knew that he was invincible because no 
one was willing to take his place. All 
would yet be well. Like Ulysses, he was 
the one man who could bend this bow. 

Parliament reassembled. In the Lords a 
Protectionist party directed by Stanley 
had been formed against Peel. Croker had 
gone over to examine the situation in 
Ireland and warned his chief that, as 
Thiers had said, the famine was not a real 
one. John Manners wrote to Disraeli, 
“The famine is wicked moonshine and the 
prospects of next year are glorious.” Ire- 
land had no more connection with Peel’s 
decision than Kamchatka. But Peel was 
going through his intellectual crisis, and 
nothing could have stopped him. 

At the first sitting he informed the 
party that all his economic ideas had 
altered. The country: gentlemen listened 
with horror to his declarations, but they 
were uttered in such a tone of authorit 
that not a single murmur was coe 
Moreover, on this progress to martyrdom, 
the Prime Minister kept all his tactical 
mastery. Gladstone, on rising to speak 
one day, asked Sir Robert in a whisper: 
“Shall I be short and concise?” “No” the 
Chief replied, “be long and diffuse.” 
And it was this method which he himself 
applied in that difficult sitting. To an 
astonished House he spoke endlessly on 
the price of flax, the price of wool, inter- 
posed a dissertation on lard, and another 
on the salt meats contracts for the Navy. 
The whole affair was so commonplace, so 
dreary, that the audience, seeing the 
familiar figure of Sir Robert standing 
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there before his scarlet box, and facing 
him Lord John’s woe-begone features, 
half-hidden as always beneath his wide- 
brimmed hat, wondered whether the 
whole drama might not be a dream. 

In spite of everything, it seemed as if 
the curtain would’ fall on a Government 
success, when Disraeli rose. After‘a few 
sentences on the tone of the Prime Minis- 
ter, a tone intolerable in a man who had 
just announced the complete reversal of 

is policy, he went on in his even voice, 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat, “Sir, there is a difficulty in finding a 
parallel to the position of the right honor- 
able gentleman in any part of history. 
The only parallel which I can find is an 
incident in the late war in the Levant, 
which was terminated by the policy of the 
noble lord opposite. I remember when 
that great struggle was taking place, when 
the existence of the Turkish Empire was 
at stake, the late Sultan, a man of great 
energy and fertile in resources, was deter- 
mined to fit out an immense fleet to main- 
tain his empire. Accordingly a vast 
armament was collected. The crews were 
picked men, the officers were the ablest 


that could be found, and both officers and 
men were rewarded before they fought. 
There was never an armament which left 
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the Dardanelles similarly appointed since 
the days of Soliman the Great. The 
Sultan personally witnessed the departure 
of the fleet; all the muftis prayed for the 
expedition, as all the muftis here prayed 
for the success of the last general election. 
Away went the fleet, but what was the Sul- 
tan’s consternation when the Lord High 
Admiral steered at once into the enemy’s 
port. Now, sir, the Lord High Admiral 
on that occasion was very much misrep- 
resented. He, too, was called a traitor, 
and he, too, vindicated himself. ‘True 
it is,’ said he, ‘I did place myself at 
the head of this great armada; true it is 
that my sovereign embraced me; true it 
is that all the muftis in the Empire of- 
fered up prayers for the expedition; but I 
have an objection to war. I see no use in 
prolonging the struggle, and the only 
reason I had for accepting the command 
was that I might terminate the contest by 
betraying my master.’” 

The cheers lasted for several minutes, 
and were addressed not merely to the 
artist or the orator; the statesman now 
could feel himself on solid ground. At the 
close of the sitting Disraeli was surrounded 
by the country gentlemen, talking of the 
formation of a protectionist party in the 
Commons, to oppose the Prime Minister. 


TO BE CONTINUED 















Cultural Competition 


Mr. Alain Locke presents his rebuttal to 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard after their debate in 
the October Forum on the question, 
“Should the Negro Be Encouraged to Cul- 
tural Equality?” 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


M. André Siegfried, looking at the same 
situation with none of Mr. Stoddard’s 
Freudian obsessions, sees in the Young 
Negro point of view just the opposite at- 
titude on the question of race relations. 
Describing “‘advanced Negro thought” 
in his book America Comes of Age, he 
credits “this American élite” with 
“strengthening the unity of the darker 
races all over the world”’. “Among these 
people,” he continues, “a Negro who 
passes’ is a traitor, a woman who marries 
white is criticized, and if she becomes a 
white man’s mistress loses caste entirely.” 
This reading is far nearer the truth than 
Mr. Stoddard’s. Race fusion is in our 
minds too tainted with the assumptions 
of White dominance and aggression, too 
associated with the stigma of inferiority 
rather than equality, for race amalgama- 
tion to be the social ideal and objective 
of an intelligent and self-respecting race 
consciousness such as we are now develop- 
ing. In brief, the progressive Negro of 
to-day wants cultural opportunity and cul- 
tural recognition, and wants it as a Negro. 

It is Mr. Stoddard and the position he 
defends that are illogical. He says, “Let 
there be no mistake: White America will 
not abolish the color-line, will not admit 
the Negro to social equality, will not 
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open the door to racial amalgamation.” 
Since when has the color-line become 
blood-tight? It is notoriously not a blood 
barrier but a culture barrier. It is a sign of 
the Negro’s lapsing sense of inferiority 
that he recognizes this clearly, and that, 
to put it bluntly, he says to the America 
of Mr. Stoddard’s persuasion, “Spare 
your blood, and share your civilization.” 
I suspect that the real cause for frenzy and 
alarm among the advocates of White 
Supremacy is based upon this real threat 
of economic and cultural competition, 
unless it be the inner panic of having con- 
tradicted themselves biologically. 

Like a modern Canute, with imperial 
condescension, Mr. Stoddard moves back 
the throne of White Supremacy a few paces 
before the “rising tide of color’”’. He offers 
a “biracial” régime based not on caste 
discrimination and economic subordina- 
tion but on fair and equitable separation, 
— “a vertical line drawn through society 
from top to bottom, permitting individ- 
uals to rise as high as their talents will 
take them, on their side of the line.”” To 
the extent that it is possible, American 
prejudice is already building this expen- 
sive sort of social structure. The Negro 
has everything to gain and little to lose 
by it. But I predict one or the other of 
two things: either the general costs will 
be so great that subsequent generations 
not afflicted with colorphobia will refuse 
to continue to pay them, or that the gen- 
eral relation of the white and the colored 
peoples in the world at large will have so 
altered that it will be actually dangerous 
for America thusto maintain a socially solid 
black minority. Of all persons, the author 
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of The Rising Tide of Color and The Revolt 
Against Civilization ought to appreciate 
the latter alternative. 


Washington, D. C. 


Aan Locke 


Black Biscuits 


Editor of Tur Forum: 


Returning recently from my vacation 
and finding the September Forum on my 
desk, I attempted to glance through the 
magazine hurriedly before beginning the 
old grind. But I was highly unsuccessful. 
With the third sentence of “Black Bis- 
cuits” I realized that my vacation must 
be extended another hour at least; and so 
I settled back to enjoy that hour. 

I am not a critic, but my personal re- 
action to Panteleimon Romanoff’s story 
“Black Biscuits” is that here is all the 
poe of the realism of Gogol and Chek- 

ov and Andreyev and Dostoievsky and 
Gorky, with the pointed deftness and 
delicacy of the modern feministic writers. 
It is the logical development of the older 
Russian realism in contact with to-day’s 
cultural and artistic standards. As for the 
sociology of the story, the analysis is 
adequate; the synthesis is implied; and 
the conclusion, although definite, is still 
as inconclusive as life itself. And that, it 
seems to me, is as it should be. 

If Romanoff’s novels are structurally 
and artistically on a par with this short 
story, I shall have to read them all. 


Roy A. Tower 


Professor of English, 
E Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Boom Town Days 


Chicago’s “booms” continue to rever- 
berate down the centuries. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Chicago is a great city. And Chicago is 
soon to become a greater city. The growth 
is evident on all sides and continues apace. 
Yesterday it was livestock, to-day it is 
furniture, to-morrow it will be steel. 

But for the present this great city is 
still in the boom stage. It is located with 
all the Rotarian vigor of an up-and-com- 
ing Main Street, or all the wild and 
uncontrollable enthusiasm of a roaring oil- 


boom town of the Southwest. And therein 
lies the tale so disappointing to native 
Chicagoans and so disillusioning to those 
attracted to the city by its alluring 
promises of fame and fortune. The very 
existence of “easy money” assures the ex- 
istence of “easy people”, — both those of 
easy conscience and those classed as easy 
prey. When the first flush of discovery is 
passed and sobriety once again rules, 
these unpleasant phases fade into memo- 
ries, and even Jesse James has a senti- 
mental value in historic retrospect. But 
Chicago is apparently still being discov- 
ered. 

This hub of the nation, — if not of the 
world, as some of the best boosters insist, 
—sums up its boom town spirit, as 
would a boom town, with a general speed 
of all things. The East may have more 
business in the aggregate, the Northwest 
more dashing cowboys, the West more 
Hollywood beauties, and the South more 
dancing darkies, but it would seem a safe 
wager to back Chicago as the scene of the 
greatest general activity per second of 
any spot in the universe. Here all mankind 
seems to have become involved in a 
maelstrom of society. 

It is true the world over, of course, that 
men rush on knowing neither whither nor 
why. But in Chicago the superlative is to 
be found. It is early to work and late to 
cease, late to bed and early to rise, with 
top speed and cut-out open at all times. 
It is truly the boom town of the world. 
Here are all types mingling for the com- 
mon good, — or ill. Here is the true melt- 
ing pot of this nation of melting pots. 

Probably the phase of a city best known 
beyond its own confines, — now that cul- 
ture is subjected to the autocracy of the 
dollar, — is its industrial and commercial 
development; and here is Chicago ar- 
rayed in its most characteristic gown of 
the boom town days. Here is the coming 
world market, — already the agricultural, 
live stock, rail, furniture, steel, printing, 
and hotel hub, as well as leader in other 
lines. And yet here is a strange city of 
business whose customs and habits are 
like few others of like rank and character. 
There is no city in the world with a wider 
“open door’’. The endless chain system of 
door-to-door promotion required to see 
the Eastern executive is unknown here. 
It is only the super self-made executive 
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in Chicago who has the egotism to se- 
crete himself in this way from callers. 

Also, there is no more intensively com- 
mercialized city in the world. The rule of 
early to work and late to cease, with all 
taking every phase of the work overseri- 
ously, is carried to a maximum here. 
Even the noted butter-and-egg men take 
their office hours seriously. Chicagoans 
assuredly live to work not work to live. 
What other city could have originated 
the stand-up lunch counter for the 
hurried and harried executive? 

All of this would go to develop a tre- 
mendous and enviable business organiza- 
tion. But there is another phase developed 
with this, a direct growth of the boom 
town days, which is the disconcerting 
feature. The business ethics of Chicago, 
due to the attraction to this dollar Mecca 
of the dregs of the commercial world, are 
not what they might be. Whether in gen- 
eral sales work or in industrial production, 
the contest of the survival of the fittest 
is here seen in most notable proportions 
and operating under the old principle 
that all is fair in love and war. 

As for politics, an honest Chicagoan 
would sil that that sore spot be left 
untouched. But Chicago is merely paying 
the price of its boom. With its suddenly 
developed and very sizable public till, it 
has proved a magic magnet to all the 
world. The two political parties have 
here become so thoroughly festered and 
rotted with filth and graft that no true 
party follower is quite willing to admit 
publicly his affiliation. 

Another phase, somewhat tied up with 
both industry and politics, is labor, which 
is again distinctly Chicagoan. Chicago 
labor has achieved unquestioned first 
place in wage scales and working condi- 
tions, but has also taken first place as 
an autocratic, unreasonable faction. The 
unions have seemingly adopted the cap- 
italistic slogan, “What the traffic will 
bear.” Instead of taking advantage of 
this era of prosperity to work out some 
definite and constructive program, they 
have gone into the fight to get what they 
could as long as they could. 

Stepping down the line to religion, 
Chicago upholds tradition. The churches 
are feeling the boom. As the dollars flow 
more freely, so does the spiritual enthusi- 
asm ebb more swiftly. Throughout the 
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city the churches have been put to a 
severe test, and those surviving have 
done so by an unusual offering of wares. 
All of the intensity of commercial compe- 
tition has here been evidenced. 

And now down to the last phase of 
modern Chicago, — not only last because 
so judged by its people, but because so 
warranted in this case, — the culture and 
literary development may be considered. 
Chicago is still a boom town and not yet 
ripe for “Der Tag” of literary supremacy. 
This accounts for the repeated failure of 
repeated attempts to develop a literary 
nucleus of note. They will continue, how- 
ever, for this hodge-podge of peoples will 
ever produce creative spirits and new at- 
tempts will be made, some one of these to 
be successful in some future era. It is still 
a dollar-crazy boom town. 

And that is Chicago. It is all generali- 
ties and superlatives. Seldom is a boom 
town developed to the extent now en- 
joyed in Chicago without promise of a 
greater future. Chicago is a city of fu- 
tures, — with a shady past and present. 
But there is a future. 

CuesTer C. Nasu, Jr. 

Evanston, Til. 


Chicago’s Permanent Wave 
Or perhaps it is “naturally curly”. 
Editor of Tut Forum: 


Kate Sargent, in her two-part article 
(October and November), gives two 
excellent reasons, one general and the 
other specific, why Chicago has run 
amuck. The first is that Chicago is adoles- 
cent, the second is that the gang controls 
politics. The second is, of course, an effect 
of the first. She hits the nail on the head. 
A further search for causes, I think, would 
reveal other interesting and contributory 
factors. 

For one thing, Chicago is proud of her 
brutality, her ignorance, her magnificent 
ability to put on a rip-roaring, snorting 
melodrama of life in the raw. Her own 

t, Carl Sandburg, addresses her ecstat- 
ically as the tall, bold slugger, set vividly 
against the little soft cities. The Spirit of 
Chicago replies “’Atta Boy” and proceeds 
to prove it. Like all primitives, the city 
glories in making a mess. Community 
sentiment, — most of it, — seems to have 
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absorbed this spirit and, as Mrs. Sargent 
shows, sselaall her thugs. If you tell a 
Chicagoan that you’ve heard you have to 
walk the streets of his city in a steel vest, 
he is likely to be enormously tickled. 
It is fame, — the kind of fame enshrined in 
the tabloids. 

For another thing, Chicago seems to be 
a successful experiment in democracy. 
Democracy is supposed to give the people 
what they want, and Chicagoans evidently 
have what they want. Thompson cuts the 
kind of capers they enjoy and they hoist 
him again to the throne. Their appetite is 
that of the groundlings in the pit of the 
Elizabethan theatre, — they want alively, 
obscene farce. 

A beautiful city, a civilized city, devel- 
ops through the control of a natural 
aristocracy, through the efforts of a few 
wise and powerful men who can hold the 
mob while they entertain it. Chicago, on 
the other hand, is ruled by mob. Its most 
influential leaders and heroes are men 
without culture, men who have risen 
above the mob without sloughing off the 
point of view of the mob. Its condition is 
not alleviated by its organs of opinion 
because they, too (witness the Chicago 
“Tribune” editorials), can be uninformed 
and reactionary. 

Chicago is full of heat, but she has no 
sweetness and she has no light. No won- 
der her journalists leaped on Matthew 
Arnold when he visited our shores. 
Chicago is ignorant and glad of it. As 
long as she is, cheap beer won’t help any. 

Harotp Biopcetr 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


If the conditions in Chicago as described 
are true it is about time we called in a 
Mussolini. 

It seems to me that this is a result of the 
confusion of license and freedom. We as 
individuals want absolute freedom, for- 
getting the price we must pay in service. 
ities are given too much home rule. We 
lack the strong hand of a centralized 
control. 

If the good people of Chicago are too 
lethargic to clear their own name of this 
stain, then outside state regulation should 
help to secure real liberty. An intelligent 
back-to-the-ballot-box movement might 


bring desired improvement. After all it is 
the heart of the brute that is wrong. 
Let’s go back and begin over by stressing 
the simple old ten commandments and the 
golden rule. 
Craupe ParKER 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Ghosts 


Lines inspired by Christopher Morley’s 
mouse, “and, perhaps, a taste of cheese,” 
the author confesses. 


Near my cookie jar they linger, 

Ghosts of mice, who yesterday 

Flapped in Negro syncopation 

Grotesque tails in gleeful play. 

But their ghosts, alas, are saddened, — 
Death, you stalk a sombre way. 


So I wonder when this body 

Shall unclamp my spirit’s play, 
Shall I tread with solemn footfall 
Hill-tops that I romp to-day. .. . 


If my ghost can not know laughter, 
God, let Death not come my way! 
Maryjorie Harrison 
New York City 


In Explanation 


Miss Abbott is Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


My attention has been called to a letter 
by Professor E. M. East in Our Rostrum 
of August 1927, by requests from readers 
for the “memoirs which the Children’s 
Bureau has issued on birth control”. 

May I be permitted space to say that 
the Bureau has no such publications? 
Professor East referred, I take it, to 
reports on the causes of infant mortality, 
which give the findings of studies made by 
the Children’s Bureau of more than 23,000 
infants. The correlations which the facts 
showed between poverty and other factors, 
such as number of children, age of mother, 
etc., with reference to infant mortality 
may seem to some to support an argument 
for birth control as a preventive measure. 
The Children’s Bureau, however, has not 
drawn that conclusion. 

Grace Assorr 

Washington, D. C. 





Will the Democratic Party Split P 


“Yes,” maintained Mr. Stanley Frost in Tut Forum’s debate on this subject in 
the November issue, “the Democratic party has come to include two mutually antag- 
onistic groups.” “No,” affirmed Mr. Roland S. Morris, “the Democratic party 
was never stronger than now.” The following excerpts have been made from a 
group of letters advancing personal opinion. 


YES 


It #8 not a question as to whether the Demo- 
cratic party will split, but as to whether it is not 
already divided and whether there is any issue on 
which it can unite. The only reasonable expecta- 
tion of such unity would lie in the present tendency 
towards centralization of authority in the Federal 
Government and such an intrusion upon local 
rights as may in a few years again arouse general 
resentment against such domination and a re- 
assertion of state and local authority. 

CHARLES Fiske 
(Bishop v the Diocese of Central New York) 
Utica, N.Y. 


A political party is held together by a good 
cause or a strong candidate. Lacking a cause, the 
Democrats must unite on a strong candidate and 
unless they can heal their factional differences and 
concentrate on one man, they are doomed to 
disaster. 

Frep W. DaLLINGER 
(Congressman from Massachusetts) 
Washington, D. 


In my judgment the Democratic party will 
split in the forthcoming campaign, just as they 
have in the last two. 

O. W. Coursry 


Mitchell, S. D. 


As an observer of the situation both in the West 
and in the South I unhesitatingly say that it is m 
candid belief that if Governor Smith of New York 
is nominated, the party will split. 

Miiarp A. JEnKens 
(First Baptist Church) 
Abilene, Tex. 


NO 


The Democratic party, I believe, is in no more 
danger of disruption than the Republican. Both 
parties include groups of men and women whose 
opinions on various matters are widely at variance; 
and both parties would be better off if they could 
swap a large number of adherents who vote as 
they do merely from personal habit and tradition. 
Yet most Democrats, in all probability, feel to a 
considerable degree the pull of the non-personal 
and historic tradition represented by the party, — 
the tradition of liberalism and of insistence upon 
the political rights of the individual. 

RDON Hatt Gerouip 
(Professor of English, Princeton University) 
Princeton, N. J. 


I do not believe there will be a permanent split 
in the Democratic party nor would such a con- 
tingent be desirable. If this party can get back to 
its older tradition and belief it will be a power for 
good in the country. In recent years the Demo- 
cratic party has suffered from a lack of vigorous 
and unselfish leadership and this must be corrected 
before it can regain power. 

Dx. Henry Dwicat Cnapin 

New York City 


The Democratic party will not split. The Re- 
publican party is the party of the prosperous 
ts 


majority, on the whole. Its left wing in the North- 
west will not become Democrats. There is no 
reason why it should. It will continue to work 
inside the party, with occasional defections. The 
South will keep the name Democratic, even as 
industry develops and high tariff efforts increase. 
On account of the race question the fighting will 
be in the primaries, as heretofore. 
Norman Hapcoop 
Petersham, Mass. 


Under Roosevelt the Republican party split. 
The Democrats are not likely to do likewise. 
Cuaries N. Herren 
(Ex-Governor of South Dakota) 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


By standing together it seems to me that the 
Democratic party has an excellent opportunity in 
the coming contest to strengthen itself as an in- 
fluential minority and, perhaps, to win a victory. 
I give the leaders (Solid South included) credit for 
sufficient political wisdom to see this and to act 
cnneiedes I do not think the Democratic party 
will split. 

Sewe.. Haccarp 
(Editor, “ The Shrine Magazine”’) 
New York City 


In my opinion neither the withdrawal of Mr. 
McAdoo nor the candidacy of Governor Smith is 
likely to destroy the Democratic party. There are 
certainly sure to be dissatisfied factions in the 
party, and there is very little human probability 
that any Democratic candidate will have a serious 
chance of election to the presidency at this time. 
But the candidacy of any one of the outstandin 
figures, whether Governor Smith or Senator Reed 
or Senator Underwood, would in my opinion be 
probably very helpful not only in holding the 
party together but in defining issues for a contin- 
vance of the party in opposition to the Republi- 
cans. 

Pierce BurLer 
(Dean of the H. Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial College) 
New Orleans, La. 
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A 1928 Ford 


Then, too, we have all encountered Fords 
that do not “‘choose”’ to run. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Mr. Pinci’s effort to inflate what he de- 
scribes as Woodrow Wilson’s Ford Boom is 
unquestionably entertaining. In holding a 
time-worn brief for Woodrow Wilson and 
Henry Ford, Mr. Pinci apparently did not 
intend to be humorous. We are, therefore, 
indebted to Mr. Pinci for the amusement 
we derived from his recent article in our 
favorite Forum. 

And yet we are inclined to accuse Mr. 
Pinci of playful jocosity when he expresses 
the belief that “Hank” would beat “‘Cal”’, 
if by any chance they both were candi- 
dates in the same Presidential campaign. 
We acknowledge that Mr. Pinci’s ex- 
traordinary article antedates the utter- 
ance of the cryptic Coolidgesque “choose” 
and was obviously conceived before the 
“wise Hank” ran his flivver through the 
editorial pages of “The Dearborn In- 
d dent”’. 

e still agree with Mr. Pinci, however, 
that “Whether Coolidge will run again, 


nobody knows namage Coolidge”. We hold 
° 


that ‘the choice a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate in 1928 may rest with 
political conditions then, and not with 
Coolidge, if only because of disagreement 
respecting. any other Republican pos- 
sibility. We do not consider Coolidge out 
of the running. We regard Ford as one who 
has never had a chance, who will never 
have a chance, to get into the running. 
This is our opinion, irrespective of whether 
Coolidge is or is not a candidate again. 

We believe the availability of Ford is 
entirely aside from Coolidge. 

We note that Mr. Pinci makes no ref- 
erence in his article to Senator “Jim” 
Reed. We believe an article by Mr. Pinci 
in Tue Forum on the relationship of the 
Missouri firebrand to Woodrow Wilson 
and to Henry Ford would make interest- 
ingveetng- 

n the midst of the temperamental 
tempest over the League of Nations issue 
which undoubtedly killed the “leader and 
master of his party”, Woodrow Wilson 
hated “Jim” Reed with a wailing and 
gnashing. Official and political Washing- 
ton was reminded of this frequently. 
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In an hour of business stress and politi- 
cal peril, Henry Ford, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Wilsonian choice for his successor to the 
White House, according to Mr. Pinci 
turned to “Jim” Reed for counsel and 
advice. 

To us the most interesting aspect of the 
Sapiro muddle appears to be the Wilsonian 
repudiation by Henry Ford, not of the 
editor of “The Dearborn Independent”, : 
but of “Jim” Reed. 

It is true that Ford made no mention of 
the Missourian, who was his chief counsel 
in the Sapiro libel suit, as he sought to 
placate the Jews. But, Mr. Pinci, surely so 
able and experienced a lawyer and politi- 
cian as “Jim” Reed must have inquired of 
Henry Ford upon what evidence “The 
Dearborn Independent” proceeded with 
publication of attacks upon Sapiro and 
other Jews? 

If “ Jim” Reed had discovered there was 
insufficient evidence or justification to 
make out a case against Sonia we, who 
have known the brilliant Missouri Senator 
intimately for a number of years, do not 
believe he would have engaged in the 
merciless heckling that he did as he con- 
ducted his ruthless cross-examination of 
Sapiro. 

o far we know, “Jim” Reed has pre- 
served silence. 

We suggest to Mr. Pinci an inquiry of 
both Henry Ford and “Jim” Reed if it is 
really true they never discussed the source 
of, — or the foundation for, — the anti- 
Sapiro articles which appeared cheek by 
jowl with the Ford page in ““The Dearborn 
Independent”’. 

If they never did, then we do not know 
our “Jim” Reed. 

Does Mr. Pinci think that in the event 
the name of Henry Ford should be pre- 
sented to the next Democratic National 
Convention that he would receive the sup- 
port of “Jim” Reed? Or vice versa? 

We have a growing opinion at Washin 
ton that the Democratic Party could o 
far worse than nominate “Jim” Reed in 
1928. 

We also believe that the only chance the 
Democratic Party has of beating “Cal” 
Coolidge, or any other Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1928, is to 
eliminate the bickerings over Al Smith and 
William Gibbs McAdoo. 

To introduce the name of Henry Ford 
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in the next Democratic National Com- 
mittee would, we think, only provoke 
other, and, even worse bickerings. Better 
for the Democratic Party to run Al Smith 
than to pick “Hank”. 

We are offering Mr. Pinci our humble 
judgment, not in a spirit of partizanship, 
but as one who has been a personal ob- 
server and a close student of the great 
American game of political poker foz 
twenty-five years. 

May we enquire of Mr. Pinci if he is not 
as disappointed now in Henry Ford as we 
are? 

J. Bart CampBELL 

Washington Correspondent, 

“ Philadelphia Bulletin” 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Mr. A. R. Pinci’s article entitled 
“Woodrow Wilson’s Ford Boom”, is, I 
believe, an authentic contribution to 
American history. The political kaleido- 

since 1923 has had so many turns 
a presented so many combinations of 
popular impressions that Wilson’s inten- 
tion then may appear improbable or 
fantastic now. But it is the kind of thing 
the War President might very naturally 
have planned for the salvation of the 
Democratic Party as the vehicle of his 
lifelong principles and his war and peace 
policies. 

In hitting upon the expediency of 
Ford’s aikhier three considerations 
would at once appeal to him. In 1923 
Ford, like Wilson, stood out in public life 
as infinitely removed from even a sug- 

ion of being swayed by any corrupt 
influence. He had been a consistent sup- 
rter of Wilson’s governmental ethics. 

© was, moreover, the only American of 
vast riches who enjoyed what seemed to 
be a national and universal popularity. 
His name was on the lips or in the mind 
of nearly every citizen, as a likely can- 
didate for the Presidency. It would be 
characteristic of President Wilson’s tena- 
cious and unswerving loyalty to his own 
political ideals to pass by the possibility 
of placing his son-inlaw and daughter 
in the White House, and choose to aid 
instead the nomination of a man who 
would bring to his candidacy not only 
allegiance to the same principles, but an 
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overwhelming probability of success such 
as would secure their triumph and their 
continuance. 

The plan was statesmanlike, practical, 
and in a high sense unselfish. In a word, it 
was Wilsonian. 

Row .anp B. MaHANny 
Former Solicitor, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 


Achilles and the Tortoise 


The prize for most adroitly piercing the 
heel of Achilles has not yet been awarded. 
The following letter is only one of the many 
letters received in comment. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


As an occasional reader of Tue Forum, 
I chanced on the unusual article by F. P. 
Ramsay in the September issue. I have 
been meaning to write you for some time 
in order to tell you that I never supposed 
the discussions of philosophers could be so 
exciting. I hope your turtle dove will soon 
cull more green leaves from those branches 
of knowledge usually kept out of reach of 
the average reading public. But may I 
take you to task, while I congratulate you, 
for assuming an almost apologetic tone 
when you introduced to us this more than 
welcome departure from the conventional 
magazine policy? 

Grace Mary Moore 
New York City 


A Warning to Bill 


In American, — Bill's own language. 
Editor of Tut Forum: 


The proposed revamping of Our Nell’s 
training for Life (capital L) sounds 
reasonable, but Our Bill needs a leg-up 
that isn’t provided in his suggested arm- 
ing-and-equipping. With future Nells 
loaded to their penciled eyebrows with 
charm, appeal, and what not, the poor 
Bills need at least a manual of arms in 
selectivity. 

What I mean to say is: It’s proposed to 
turn Nell loose on the world at the 
irresistible age of teen, in the heyday of 
her highfalutin youth and meee eal 
with all its modern aids, and she fully 
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educated to.take advantage of them, — all 
set to prey on and pick off the meal ticket 
she fancies. Bill, in sad contrast, has been 
learning merely to be useful. Surely he 
should have some coaching in defense at 
least, and preferably also in counterattack, 
for the sake of future divorce courts and 
viewers-with-alarm. 

If we could just educate the poor mut to 
take a good look around him before suc- 
cumbing to matrimony! I was about to 
suggest that he be educated and com- 
mitted to celibacy, but it wouldn’t do any 
good, and besides would necessitate 
tedious revision of Our Nell’s curriculum. 
So I. compromise by imploring: For 
gawd’s sake warn Our Bill what’s 
coming! 


Muncie, Ind. 


Rosert H. Myers 


Here’s to him, anyway! 
Editor of Tue Forum: 


“Our Bill” from this household has just 
donned the green freshman cap with a red 
button and gone to the university in quest 
of knowledge, so your article was timely 
and greatly enjoyed. 

Bill graduated from High School in 
June, 1927. Before graduating, however, 

e worked a year for experience in a 
wholesale establishment and perhaps 
found something lacking, or was unable to 
measure up to the questions you ask in 
your article. Anyway, he finished up at 
school. 

The question of a life’s vocation is still 
hidden in the dark closet of mystery. 
Perhaps the wisdom of sophomore year 
will disclose it. 

Now Tue Forvum’s view about Bill’s 
and all the other Bills’ relation to ath- 
letics can not be stressed too highly. 
Bill did not go to school or college to be- 
come a professional football or baseball 
player or to have athletics hold the pri- 
mary part of his attention. As a lad we 
also saw to it that he did not burn him- 
self out by engaging in a heavy athletic 
program while in high school. We have 
seen too many youngsters overdo it for 
the sake of advertising a certain school or 
certain coach. 

The “Our Bill” article in Tue Forum 
is an yo plea for the development of 
mass athletics, fostering athletics as a 
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whee and not for a few chosen individ- 
uals. 

Well, to close, Bill is in the University, 
and the old folks have made a deposit in 
the National Bank and will instruct Bill 
how to keep a cheque book and the cashier 
of the bank will instruct him how to avoid 
overdrafts. 

As the father of a Bill, who is a fresh- 
man, we want him to have a well rounded 
education and after four years be able to 
take a position and make good. So here’s 
many thanks to THe Forum for its fine 
article and may great good luck be with 
the “Our Bills” who are in high school, 
college, university, and the business 
world. 

GrirritH Bonner 

Topeka, Kans. 


“Poems We've Liked” 


Interesting comments on verse which ap- 
peared in Summer issues of the magauine. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


There is a poem in the July number of 
Tue Forum, by Etta Baldwin Oldham, 
that moved me very much, because it 
shows with the poignancy of entire sim- 
plicity that prayer ns not need words. I 
think most people, after they escape from 
the delightful illusions of certainty which 
belong to Youth, know how helpless the 
human creature is when trying to be 
articulate to God. But I have never seen 
this dumbness put into words; and the 
words of “Jis’ Blue” are of extraordinary 
beauty and significance. I think I shall 
write to the author, and tell her how grate- 
ful I am to her. 

Your poetry editor knows his (or her) 
business, in printing a thing like this, and 
also that perfectly wonderful sonnet by 
Nada de Braganca, which came out a 
good many months ago. 

Hurrah for Tue Forum! 

Marcaret DELAND 

Kennebunkport, Me. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Evan Morgan’s poem, “The Eel,” is 
an exquisite poem and the work of a true 
mystic. There is very little mysticism to 
be found in contemporary art, but that 
little exists almost exclusively in the work 
of a few poets. “The Eel” is not only a 
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devotional , it is universal in its ex- 
pression o sensitive nature wearied 
with the iemnuaienn and futilities of the 
world it knows and seeking, in a world it 
can only imagine, the promise of perfec- 
tion without which all existence seems 
cruel and meaningless. 
HELENE Mutuins 
New York City 


Rm. 2.P. 


Flowers omitted by request. 


Among our literary scenes 
Saddest the sight to me, — 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 


Harvey M. Watrs 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Have You? 


Has our philosopher, the Pedestrian, any 
Suggestions ? 


Editor of Tae Forum: 


Could you please write and tell me 
what kinds of vocations call for the least 
work and the most pay? I would also like 
to work for myself anywhere, wherever I 
cared to go or to live, in either town, 
country, or a city, and to be independent 
to oak’ for myself, be my own boss. Now 
Dear Sir, what kind or kinds of vocations 
or jobs would this come under? 

AuBert E. HEIsLer 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


A Novel Comparison 
A comparison by contrast. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 

Comparing Elmer Gantry with Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, two careers 
both logical and true to the life of their 
times, one of self-indulgence, h 
and sham, the other a life of Poca’ 
and usefulness to humanity, one wonders 
where sham progress is leading? Is it only 
a transition period, which in a generation 
or two will produce better and more 
practical ideals, or is it time to stop and 
consider what success really is? 


Evien V. CruTcHER 
Tularosa, N. M. 


“‘Whales Aground” 


Fiction produces as spectacular head-on 
collisions as any Forum debate. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


As to what makes good magazine read- 
ing, the story or the writing, the only an- 
swer can be, “It depends on the reader.” 
If he or she happens to be one of the pa- 
trons of so called popular literature it must 
be a real story,—a real he or she story 

referably, — with not too many wordy 
Frills and furbelows. Since it is likely that 
this same he (or she) will be gulping the 
story previous to dashing off to a movie 
where all is action without (and some- 
times beyond) words, there need be little 
else but the meat. Hot dogs need no 
trimmings. 

On the other hand, should our hypothe- 
tical reader number himself (or even her- 
self) among the encouragers of those 
magazines which cater to a somewhat 
more discriminating taste, the manner of 
serving must receive due attention. 

What then can be said of such stories as 
“Whales Aground” in the August Forum? 
Pondering over an answer to our own ques- 
tion we are reminded of the venerable 
Shramana Ekai Kawaguchi, that eminent 
and adventurous Japanese Buddhist scho- 
lar who descended upon us at Madras 
some years ago bursting to his finger tips 
with eagerness to tell the world the amaz- 
ing story which was later published as 
“Three Years in Tibet”. From every 
pocket he drew notes dripping with stark 
reality; even as the heaile of Elizabeth 
Taylor’s friends of the Faroe Islands 
dripped with the blood of “whales 
aground”. The painfully English-written 
pages of his adventures and experiences 
reeked with descriptions of Tibetan life 
vivid enough to overturn the most 
hardened tummies. Luckily enough the 
Tamil typesetters could read English only 
by letter and not by word, or we never 
should have got the proofs. We read them 
with our fingers pinching our noses and 
sent them back so blue-penciled that they 
looked like cross-word puzzles. “‘‘Excre- 
ment’! My dear sir,’ ” shrieked the friend 
who was doing the editing, “ you can’t 
talk about ‘excrement’ in a k you ex- 
pect the public to read!” 

“But, no, no!” expostulated the holy 
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lama, “this is all true, I have seen it myself. 
It must remain in the book.” 

And surely, ifever a story deserved to 
be served naked, it was his story. Yet, we 
believe his literary adviser was right. 
Western stomachs, if not western minds, 
are discriminating. Nausea is not as a rule 
conducive to intellectual enjoyment. 

Elizabeth Taylor writes entertainingly 
and she has discovered an interesting part 
of the world, —there are not many of 
them left, — to write about. Yet we won- 
der if she should pay a visit to a Negro 
butcher on the South side of Chicago and 
write a story about a day in the killin 
sheds of the stock yards, whether it woul 

t by the editors of Tue Forum? We 
ik ed Johanne Katrine; also, before the 
slaughter made the waters of the bay 
“thick and red”, we closed our eyes and 
caught a pleasant es of the “distant 
islands that gleam like jewels through 
opalescent mists that wander in from the 
lonely sea wastes of the Northern Sixties”’. 

Yes, the author did set an attractive 
table and the silver sparkled. most ap- 
petizingly, and yet, when the food was 
served, what was it? Hot dogs, with frills! 

And we, it happens, are vegetarian! 

Realizing, as she evidently did, that she 
had a somewhat doubtful justification for 
her bloody story, the author tries rather 
naively to put the blame on God. “The 
Lord has provided flesh (whale, of course, 
is not fish hy for his people,” devoutly cries 
the old man. The rye bread, tea, sugar, 
spices, white flour, raisins, prunes, rice, 


and sago mentioned earlier in the story, to 
say nothing of the cabbages, cucumbers, 
and other vegetables that undoubtedl 

grew in the garden that produced the vem d 
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flowers that adorned the tables of the 
slaughter-house, were not evidently at- 
tributable to the same Source. 

As we once remarked in an Indian vil- 
lage on seeing an elephant relieve himself 
portentously as he passed the hovel of a 

r woman, thereby 2 her with 
a month’s fuel sup ly, “ or God.” 
_ However, we didn’t adeee a story about 
it. 
Frank GERARD 


Ventura County, Calif. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


It is difficult for me to determine 
whether it is the unusual narrative she 
pens or.the manner in which she tells it 
that conveys to me the wonderful charm 

of “Whales Aground!” by Elizabeth 
Taylor, in the August issue. The fact re- 
mains that there is a spell about the whole 
yarn I am unable to analyze upon any 
other basis than both the thing that is 
pictured and the manner of picturing it. 

This is on a par with Frederick O’ Brien’s 
South Sea tales. I say this with caution 
but none the less seriously. Is it or not a 
bit far-fetched that the author has (in me, 
at least) developed the same type of 
pleasant reaction that comes to me from 
the tropical isles, though she takes me as 
far north of the equator as O’Brien carries 
me below it? 

Miss Taylor will out-O’Brien O’Brien 
if ever she gets to Tahiti. Send her there. 
It will be worth your while and ours. 
Convey to her, if you will, my compli- 
ments for this work of hers. 


Lew Heap 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 


THE FORUM BOOK REVIEW BOARD 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

E. E. FREE 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


America Van-Looned 


E magnificent blurbage which 

launched America (Boni & Live- 
right, $5.00) informs us that Hendrik 
Willem van Loon has “revolutionized” 
American historical methods and Ameri- 
can thought since 1922! In this connection 
it will be remembered that Royal Cortissoz 
pointed out that the only trouble with 
American art since 1913 was “too much 
Ellis Island”. So, too, Kipling diagnosed 
current American literature as suffering 
from the same ailment. As one delves into 
the 463 pages of America with its 119 il- 
lustrations, the whole conceived with 
movie technique in chapter headings and 
text (make ’em snappy, snappier, snappi- 
est!), one wonders if Ellis Island has not 
reared its head in historical writing too. 
The philosophy of the book, caricatured 
in picture and in text, is summed up in 
this: that we have “created a great na- 
tion, but have not produced a great peo- 
ple;” that we are “the polyglot boarding- 
house”’, and that “in due time it will be a 
little less polyglot but that will not change 
the fact that the days of the Anglo-Saxon 
as a ruling class of the Republic are num- 
bered”’. 

Opportunely, “The New York Times” 

ran a recent editorial showing, by the fig- 
ures of an American historian, that the 
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BERNARD FAY 
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Senate is dominated by 81 per cent of the 
old substantial Anglo-Saxon groups; — 
exactly the same per cent that controlled 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Thus immune to facts, van Loon believes, 
unlike Burke, that he knows how to 
indict “a whole people”. He presents: us 
as a nation whose fathers borrowed their 
ideas from Holland and whose multitudes 
to-day are apparently expected to get 
their ideals and culture from the lately 
arrived intelligentsia. That we are still 
suffering from frontieritis and only “know 
things” and, of course, “worship the great 
god Success,” is part of the indictment 
reiterated ad nauseam. 
The movie captions and the general 
aiety of the movie text give us a jolly 
k about the United States, in which 
smart-Aleck conclusions are mistaken for 
wit, slang for humor, jest for mordant 
irony, burlesque caricature for penetrat- 
ing observation of the American scene and 
American achievement. Inevitably van 
Loon’s America becomes a kind of comico- 
economic or economico-comic Merry An- 
drew. Our development is seen as a fight 
for pepper and nutmegs, tobacco, herring, 
rum, tea, sugar, molasses, gin, coal, iron, 
lead, lumber, water power, oil, silver, and 
gold, — with light wines and beer over- 
ooked! 
With such lovely chapter headings as 
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“God. and:Guess” and “Uncle Tom and 
Puffing Billy”, the real American scene 
goes glimmering. It was “General Bates” 
who won the battle of Saratoga, and 
“George Channing, the Secretary of State 
of England” who bedeviled Monroe into 
announcing the Monroe Doctrine. Perhaps 
it was William Ellery Channing! Why not? 
Surely. a ween and slap-stick jazz his- 
tory of the United States is justified in all 
its allusions. Up-to-dateness is the very 
essence of the book’s being; 1927 is bla- 
zoned on all its conclusions. 

The lexicon van Loon consulted in 
pre aring this coup de foudre appar- 
ae did not contain the word “beauty”. 
The only chapter that deals with art, liter- 
ature, and our educational, scientific, and 
cultural accomplishments is characteris- 
tically entitled “The Frivolous Jugglers 
and the Useless Players on the Lute”’. It 
snatches a glimpse at the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and dismisses it all as 
of no consequence. 

. Architecture and the magnificence of 
American cities only appear in pictured 
cartoons. The adaptation of beauty to 
utility, which Fiske Kimball has pointed 
out as beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is ignored in favor of cardboard 
canyons and “over-topped” Manhattan 
Island. 

‘,Poor Benjamin West, father of a score 
of notable American painters known as 
“the Tribe of Ben”’, is mentioned as a side 
issue, and then only to give Robert Fulton 
a dig as a good steamboat man but a “bad 
portrait painter”. Gilbert Stuart, who 
produced one of the twelve unforgetable 
portraits known to Western art, neither 
thunders in the index nor looms in 
the text. and, of course, Whistler and 
Sargent are quite outside the horizon of 
things. 

The merry facts and ribald conclusions 
here presented suggest Horace M. Kallen, 
Waldo Frank, and Ludwig Lewissohn, — 
the school of “‘our America, your America, 
and how do you like the hideous thing?” 
Page after page the latitude of the humor 
is that of the Court Jester who, sooner or 
later, sees that “everybody gets his’n”’. 
In the end one can but marvel how this un- 
fortunate country has managed to get 
along all these years without the guiding 
icon of Flying Dutchmen. 

Harvey M. Warrs 
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No Answer, —. 
Dusty or Otherwise 


“‘Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this life.” 


T HUS do Meredith’s lines on the title 
™ page explain to us the purport of 
Rosamond Lehmann’s arresting title, 
Dusty Answer (Holt, $2.50). 1t is well to 
note this fact at once to save the reader 
idle queries and perhaps irritating uncer- 
tainty. For nowhere is there any answer, 
dusty or otherwise. With all the temerity 
and extravagance of youth, the author 
thrusts at life, demanding everything, 
risking everything, and failing, is ready at 
the end of the book to begin again.Perhaps 
that is the answer, this readiness to begin 
again. 

“When Judith was eighteen, . . . the 
house next door, empty for years, was 
getting ready again.” In this house had 
lived a grandmother with five grandchil- 
dren, “all cousins except two who were 
brothers, and all boys except one, who was 
a girl.” These were the only children soli- 
tary Judith; tutor-taught, had ever inti- 
mately known. Scenes from this intimacy 
are retrogressively sketched through Jud- 
ith’s insistent memories. In the meantime, 
Charlie had married Mariella and died in 
the War, leaving a child. And now the 
others, — Julian, Martin, Roddy, and 
Mariella, — were coming back, grown up. 

Straightway in turn the boys proceeded 
to fall in love with Judith. At least Judith 
thought Roddy fell in love with her, so 
deeply in love with him was she. Martin 
did fall deeply and truly, offering her an 
old-fashioned constancy and devotion. 
Julian made love to her after the cynical 
manner of the dilettante in erotic love. To 
unappreciative Roddy she gave herself. 
Martin she tried to marry to save her 
pride, but could not bring herself to do it. 
From becoming the mistress of Julian she 
was rescued by the sudden news of Mar- 
tin’s drowning at sea. It is as if Judith 
lived three separate lives between eighteen 
and, — was it twenty-five? 

Dusty Answer is the story of Judith’s 
inner life, her desires and her bruises, her 
yearnings and her disappointments. It is 
the story in reverse of the butterfly burst- 
ing from its chrysalis, — youth, the but- 
terfly, coming out a drabbish worm as, I 
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suppose, maturity must seem to butterfly 
es. To our older eyes that have forgotten 
the butterfly’s world, it has a different 
ise. And that is what makes it difficult 
e us to appraise a youthful cry of disil- 
lusionment like this. We can say it is 
beautifully, most beautifully done, — as 
it is. We can speak of the “possibilities it 
prophesies”, — as it does. We can marvel 
at the struggle for truth it indicates. But 
our maturity is as hesitant to comment on 
the emotions it reveals as our fingers to 
touch the still wet wings of the butterfly. 

This book gave me the feeling that 
sometimes follows Sylvia Warner or Vir- 
ginia Woolf, that the author was trying to 
convey some awareness never conveyed 
before, trying to move through words into 
the shadowy chambers of the mind and 
bring forth something never quite realized, 
— something in character or emotion, or 
of the stuff of life, — trying to say some- 
thing I could not quite “get”, perhaps 
something unsayable or even not to 
said. I could not even be sure she knew 
herself what it was she wanted to do, al- 
though I felt her effort; I felt that mystery 
of something unknown trembling just be- 
yond consciousness. But she may know, 
and it may be she will convey it, if not to 
me, then to another generation. 

This young person can write. She knows 
how to use words. She does not flinch be- 
fore facts. She loves and can serve beauty. 
When she has lived a little while, — ah, 
then indeed, we may hope for an answer! 
Meanwhile jet us be grateful for this poig- 
nant, exquisitely embodied protest against 
the waste of “everybody loving some one 
who loves another person’ 

Emity Neweut Buair 


A Political Curiosity 


: the main it is Disraeli’s political life 

that Mr. D. L. Murray stresses in his 
Disraer (Little, Brown, $4.00), a bio- 
graphical study of the Prime Minister 
whose epigrams and laces enlivened the 
dinner parties of Victorian England. Mr. 
Murray is rather sparing of the fopperies, 
the peacocks on the terrace at Tuchendes’ 
and the always waiting Mary Anne with 


the little s » even when “Dizzy” 
had kept the till four o’clock in 
the — those little revealing bits 


of personality which André Maurois has 


known so well how to employ with a 
Frenchman’s grace and: savor in his 
Disraeli. 

Mr. Murray concerns himself with the 


seemingly more vital and discriminating ° 
matters. He fashions much that is inter-- 


esting around the figures of Peel, Derby, 


Gladstone, and Palmerston in the chang-: 


ing political alignments of the nineteenth 
century. He tells us much that is inform- 
ing concerning the “spirited foreign 


licy” of Disraeli, which showed itself 


in the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
in the Eastern Question, the Russo- 
Turkish War which brought “peace with 
honour” to England and was as if “he 
had fought and won a second Crimean 
War without the loss of a soldier”. In- 
deed, if one may be said to play favorites 
in wars, the war between Russia and 
Turkey is quite distinctly Mr. Murray’s, 
and is the occasion of some of his most 


vivid writing. More space is given to it . 


than to the Crimean War; but then 
England gained Cyprus, and “Dizzy”, 


although far from well and the Queen : 


most solicitous about him, went in person 


to the Congress of Berlin and matched’ 


minds with Bismarck and the others. He 


was at home “on the field of diplomatic 


duelling”’. 
Disraeli as the father of the political 
novel is another facet that is pointed up. 


With the publication of Coningsby, —_ 


the first of a planned trilogy on Young 


England, — social and political London ° 


had the delight of a roman a clef. Even 


Lord Palmerston, so Mr. ‘Guedalla re-- 


minds us, lost no time in sending it to his 
brother at Naples with a key to all the 
names. His earlier novel, Vivian Grey, 
had brought only a succés de scandale to 
the young author. But Coningsby was 
in different case altogether, even if it 
drew caustic comment from Thackeray 
and the critics, for with all its flam- 
boyant style it stung with its satire. In 
it occurred that remarkable passage on 
the Hebrew intellect: “You never ob- 
serve a great intellectual movement in 
Europe, in which the Jews do not greatly 
participate. The first Jesuits were Jews; 
that mysterious Russian diplomacy 
which so wr ne Western Europe is 
organized and ns a A carried on by 


Jews; that mighty rev a Seas 
the moment preparing in Germany . 











is entirely developing under the auspices 
of the Jews, who almost monopolize the 
professorial chairs of Germany.’ 

It is to Coningsby that Mr. Murray so 
often refers to substantiate what may be 
called his contention,—that many of 
the qualities of mind of the Prime 
Minister are to be explained through pride 
of race and understanding of its history. 
In his acceptance of Christianity, for 
example, Disraeli’s mind is satisfied, 
since “Christianity is completed Judaism 
or it is nothing”,—a doctrine fore- 
shadowed in Sybil and accentuated in 
Tancred. This is the side of Disraeli best 
analyzed, perhaps best understood by 
this biographer in whose veins runs a 
blend of Jewish and British blood. The 
volume is scholarly and, within its limi- 
tations, comprehensive. 

To the end, Disraeli will remain one 
of the “Curiosities of Politics”, — the 
general title of the series of which this 
volume is one,—in part, through the 
anomaly of such an exotic in British 
public life, and in part, because in 
politics, as has been said, two and two 
usually make five! 

E.IsABETH Brown CuTTING 


Dreiser The Dull 


ye that first of English novels, 
Pamela, one pictures Richardson’s 
heroine as a person who met the trails 
of a saccharine existence, pen in hand. 
Anthony Trollope comes to mind as the 
author most like gentle Pamela; were he 
upon the deck of a steamer or in a railway 
compartment, his pen was ever clutched 
in an untiring fist. Theodore Dreiser is, 
in this respect, a contemporary Trollope. 
Over the asphalt highways and byways 
of American life Dreiser plods, his route 
littered with manuscript on a mightily 
industrious pen. 

ost recent among his labors are a 
collection of stories, CHains ($2.50), and 
a revised edition of THe Financier 
($3.00), both published by Boni & 
Liveright. The first are short stories in 
only one sense: they are not long stories. 
Dreiser’s conception of a long story seems 
to be the rise and fall of an American 
figure, usually of the lower middle class, 
described with journalistic regard for all 
the surrounding facts, the whole hastily 
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wrapped in relativistic philosophy ready 
for the wholesale consumer. Nor can one 
decry the method. One must marvel at 
Dreiser’s diligence, for he gnaws his 
subject until there is little juice left in it, 
and sometimes, unfortunately, even when 
the juice is gone. He likes to give informa- 
tion about the collar industry in The 
American Tragedy or the stock market in 
The Financier, despite the fact that collar 
making has little bearing upon the tragedy 
of Clyde Griffiths, or that the small 
details of exchange play but little part in 
the romantic adventures of Frank Cow- 
perwood. 

However much one may tire of the slow, 
bludgeoning course of Dreiser’s prose, 
so free from levity, from happy phrasing, 
one must admit the rugged strength of his 
mind. Yet his thinking is often hampered 
by an obtuse refusal to distinguish be- 
tween man and the microscopic parade 
of things which surround him. Conse- 
quently, Dreiser has little to tell those of 
us who believe that intelligence under 
inner control can master the “subtle 
chemistry of things”. His vision never 
rises above the relentless, fatalistic grind- 
ing of the machinery. His prevailing 
mood is sombre and dull. Yet one dare 
not condemn a writer for his philosophy 
alone: Hugo was great and respected 
gargoyles; Sterne was great and wept 
over a dying ass. 

Dreiser’s books are faithful mirrors of 
contemporary American types, moving 
through the trials and pleasures of life 
in an adolescent new world, where in- 
dustrial progress has placed the doctrine 
of material comfort above that of spiritual 
poise. As long as these microscopic 
pageants are merely journalistic, they 
claim our attention for a passing moment; 
when their creator attempts grandeur of 
phrase and depth of vision, he goes either 
the way of fustian or of pure dulness. 
Chains has the merit of variety in types, 
yet is lacking, of course, in the dynamic 
force of the Dreiserian novel with all its 
detail. The revision of The Financier has 
removed much extraneous matter, adding 
form and precision of touch. 

Dreiser offends chiefly in his senten- 
tiousness and in the shallowness of his 
philosophy; and yet he moves us with 
his singular power of portraying in a 
clear and careful light the fatality which 
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attends those weak creatures who suc- 
cumb to the “inevitabilities” of his 
view of life. 

Donacp Grsss 


An Officer and a Gentleman 
p UBLISHERS have suddenly dis- 


covered that for some reason, as 
mystifying as it is gratifying, the public 
is calling avidly for non-fiction. For the 
first time within memory, readers are 
just as willing to pay cash money for the 
oves of Lincoln as for the perils of 
Pauline, More surprizing still is the 
hankering for those works which boldly 
proclaim their purpose to be uncom- 
promisingly truthful at the expense of 
tradition. 

Lytton Strachey blazed the way for 
this grand crusade in his Queen Victoria, 
with a historical method which took the 
Little Rollo element out of our heroes 
without unbearable pedantry. And now 
it looks as if he would have to be punished 
along with O’Henry and Joseph Conrad, 
by his imitators. No other writer of our 
time has established a mode which seemed 
so easy to copy and proves so impossible. 
In all the present flood of historians, 
biographers, and psychographers, who 
strive to capture that same suave imp- 
ishness of outlook and that same clarity 
of style, Philip Guedalla alone gives 
promise of equaling,— and even sur- 
passing, — the master. 

Among Americans, Phillips Russell 
has perhaps done as well as any. First 
in his Benjamin Franklin, and now again 
in his Joun Paut Jones: Man or Action 
(Brentano’s, $5.00), he has written biog- 
raphies worthy and reliable in content, 
intended for the man in the street. Such 
an undertaking can rarely be accomplished 
without some distortion of historical 
perspective, for the things which are 
most important historically are quite 
often without popular appeal. Thus Mr. 
Russell devotes more space to specula- 
tions upon the identity of Commodore 
Jones’s first lady-love than to the contro- 
versy with Captain Peter Landais over 
the command of the “Alliance”. This 
stupid dispute is deadly dull, to be sure, 
but its outcome, which deprived Jones of 
his: first capital command at the critical 
moment of his career, was fatally respon- 
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sible for his aborted and futile later life. 

In the main, though, Mr. Russell’s 
work has been well done. From his book 
a faithful picture emerges of Jones as a 
high strung, sensitive, tireless, conten- 
tious prima donna, with an authentic 
flair for sensing the full possibilities of a 
naval situation, an absolute fearlessness 
in pushing these possibilities to their 
legitimate extreme, but with no aptitude 
whatsoever for the finesse and cooperative 
faculty needful to carry on operations on 
a wide scale. In painting this part of the 
picture, with all its difficulties and con- 
tradictions, Mr. Russell has succeeded 
admirably. But he has not been so fortu- 
nate in making plain the importance of 
Jones’s contribution to the revolutionary 
cause, nor his effect upon naval technique. 
Indeed, the main accomplishment of 
John Paul Jones was that he shattered 
the tradition which held that the British 
navy was invincible, especially in home 
waters; and this Mr. Russell does not 
mention at all. 

I can hardly believe that the present 
book will prove as popular as the Franklin, 
merely because the subject has not the 
same wide appeal. Franklin was at once 
the most effective and colorful of the 
Colonial worthies, combining in. himself 
two of the most potent interests of the 
average American, his patriotism and his 
libido. Jones, although a vintage from 
the same cask, is a much diluted draft in 
comparison with the vivid and unique 
Franklin. . 

Atruonse B. Miter 

A Mount Carmel Saga 
i AM going off alone and gather my 

mind, I have something fiery here 
that will burn down the world to signifi- 
cance.” This is what the Reverend 
Barclay cries out in THe Women at 
Point Sur (Boni & Liveright, $2.50). But 
it might just as well be Robinson Jeffers 
himself speaking, at twenty-seven, when, 
financially independent through a timely 
inheritance, he went West as far as the 
Pacific to settle down to work in earnest as 
a poet. Here, in the course of fourteen 
years “gathering his mind”, in the soli- 
tude of uninterrupted stretches of sea and 
sky, he wrote his Tamar, his Roan Stallion, 
his Californians, and now The Women at 
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Point Sur. At forty, his attained age, he is 
the author of four books of undeniable 
merit. The critics, long delinquent, now 
seem to unanimous in heralding his 
advent as that of “a new genius whose 
daring and imagination, intensity and 
power, bring to mind Whitman and, — 
even more forcibly, — Sophocles.” 

The story of The Women at Point Sur is 
like Jeffers’s other stories: a poem narra- 
tive of “horror redeemed by beauty”. 
As in Tamar and Roan Stallion, he turns 
the fierce and unmitigable focus-light of 
his imagination upon a handful of persons 
intimately known, uncovers the stark 
details of their emotional lives, and then 
at the end leaves them, mercilessly unre- 
deemed, to their fates. To Jeffers, who 

asses his daily existence amid gaunt 
immensities, life (human and otherwise) 
is a grim, disheartening piece of business, 
— but not without its grandeur. For one 
thing, it is never trivial. And that is why 
he writes of it in poetry rather than in 
rose; and with the true Whitmanesque 
reedom rather than in the traditional 
manner. ; 

The women,— April Barclay, Aldis 
Barclay, Faith Heriot, Natalia Randal, 
Maruca, — figure less as heroines of the 
story than does the Reverend Barclay, as 
hero. It is really the drama of the awaken- 
ing and god-madness of this man with 
ak the poem is concerned. After ten 
years of preaching, finding he has nothing 
to give to his flock and that, all the time, 
he had been “a blind man leading the 
blind”, he abandons not only his congre- 
gation, but his wife and daughter as well, 
and goes off on a rampage of discovery 
“out of the maps”. It is then that the 
horrible details and Ibsen-like revelations 
come: Dr. Barclay, past fifty, and fearing 
that “chastity has withered his bones”’, 
prevails upon Maruca, an Indian house- 
girl, to submit to him. Subsequently he 

res his daughter April to the hills. She, 
half crazed, vaguely plots his death, but 
kills herself instead. Barclay goes on, 
inexhaustible though dying. And more of 
the same sort! 

It is perhaps clear, now, why Jeffers has 
been compared to Sophocles and, no less 
aptly, to Whitman. He is, in a sense, both 
these poets at once, but nearer to the 
Greek in choice of material, exposition, 
and grasp of dramatic values. He has not 
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Sophocles’s lyrical restraint nor Whit- 
man’s broad humanity; for all his tragedy, 
he is not as tragic as the author of Oedipus 
Rex; nor, for all his intenseness and pro- 
fundity, as penetrative and stirring as the 
sage from Camden. On the other hand, he 
has more than Whitman’s stride, a keener 
grasp of the power and logic of words, a 
sheerer reach into formidable sublimities. 
In concentration, in cumulative effects, in 
impact, he is, of course, not the equal of 
Sophocles; but in intuition he is no less 
masterly. 

Jeffers’s fire is a cold one, but it burns 
dross away just the same, leaving the 
inner substance revealed, white and 
unscarred. He is, in all things, at all times 
and places, the uncompromising slayer 
and resurrector, sullen and_ glorious, 
hemmed in by loneliness “shattered with 
exaltation”, a soul of granite walking 
“lightning-naked over the Pacific”. He is 
Bryon as Manfred, sane to madness. Or 
better still, Lucifer the fallen angel, 
writing for God. 

There is a tremendous, if harsh, voice 
sounding out of California. And it is 
authentic. 

Gustav Davipson 


Dropping the Pilot 


ere is the most jealous of muses, for 

@ she guards historical truth. For that 
reason she has but few favorites, although 
thousands dress themselves in her livery 
and Ee ephemeral notoriety at her 


expense. The world can have but few real 
historians, for the labor they undertake is 
one which only the seeker after truth can 
accomplish; and such a one must have not 
merely the strength of Hercules but also 
his contempt for money. 

The great historians make a very short 
shelf. Gibbon and Hume and Macaula 
wrote not for money and they died wit 
Clio on their lips. In our own country we 
honor Prescott and Roscoe ‘Thayer, 
Bancroft and Washington Irving. In 
France the names of Taine and Lanfrey 
stand forth brighter for the lapse of years; 
and I am tempted to add that of Anatole 
France for the scholarship and courage 
with which he rescued from ridiculous 
hagiology the neurasthenic peasant girl 
whom the Roman Church proclaimed a 
saint. Those two volumes on Joan of Arc 
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deserve to rank with Renan’s Life of Jesus 
as manly struggles to disentangle the 
truth from an incoherent mass of legend, 
not to say monkish mendacity. 

There is also honest fiction whose au- 
thors can approach the temple of Clio 
with clean hands. In the first rank I would 
place James Fenimore Cooper, for in such 
masterly stories as Myles Wallingford, The 
Pilot, The Water Witch, he writes as one 
pledged to fidelity in the matter of histori- 
cal accessories. To appreciate the histori- 
cal value of Cooper’s tales one must 
compare them critically with Walter 
Scott’s Pirate. Thackeray is a 
to Cooper as regards phases of English 
aristocracy that are far from savory; and 
Charles Dickens has delighted us with 

tesque pictures of the life he knew best; 

ut Cooper is the master of both in so far 
as they pretend to teach history in 
pleasant form. 

To-day we are inundated by a class of 
writers who give us neither good fiction 
nor tolerable history, but an unwholesome 
specics of newspaperese hash noisily ad- 
vertised and praised overmuch. It is an 
overfed and overpaid and wofully under- 
educated public that buys these books. 
They are mostly written by men whose 
names carry no weight, who were un- 
known until advertised in the press as 
having done “the greatest biography of 
the century”! People too ignorant or too 
lazy to read original dispatches or letters 
greedily buy something that sounds like 
personal revelations made by some im- 
pecunious Paul Pry. 

Of this kind was an alleged biography 
of the German Emperor. It fell flat in the 
home of William II, because it was a book 
that merely assembled malicious gossip or 
disjointed phrases. The author of that 
book signed himself “Emil Ludwig”, but 
a well informed friend in Germany writes 
me that his real name is Cohen or Kohn, 
and that he is highly prized by those of 
God’s chosen people who dread nothing so 
much as a return of the Hohenzollerns to 
their ancestral throne. William II is well 
known in Germany and, being human, he 
has faults. But the man who for thirty 
years ruled the strongest of European 
powers and who expanded her commerce 
and her territory beyond the dreams of his 
most ambitious ancestors, — such a sover- 

commands the respect, if not the 
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love, of every serious historical student. 

Herr Emil Ludwig-Cohen is neither 
novelist nor biographer, but should com- 
mand a fair salary as headliner or even 
columnist on some Chicago daily. He has 
abused American credulity and innocence 
by publishing here a Kaiser Wilhelm II, a 
Napoleon, and finally a Bismarck (Little, 
Brown, $5.00). There is no evidence in 
any of these of any fitness for such lofty 
labor, although his language has qualities 
reminiscent of Walter Scott and Carlyle, 
—literary ways that are acquired, as 
youthful actors in my day copied the fail- 
ings of Sir Henry Irving. With Herr Emil 
Ludwig-Kohn we can not escape the feel- 
ing that his brilliant phraseology serves 
primarily the cause = a mercenary and 
vindictive minority who delight in drag- 
ging down those who made Germany a 
pattern of Hohenzollern government, — 
strong and just and free from Semitic 
overlordship, such as we see in the 
Manhattan of to-day. 

The final judgment of those who know: 
the real Germany of the empire period 
must be that this would-be biographer’ 
does not know: he can see but little from: 
his keyhole; and even that little he can not: 
interpret. A General Grant may discuss a: 
Robert E. Lee; a Hindenburg can appre- 
ciate a Foch; but that Jew is not yet made: 
who can understand the psychology of a’ 
William II or a Bismarck. : 

Pouttney BicELow 


A Good Woman’s Vices 


Wee resolution-breaking interest, I 
sat up late into the night poring’ 
over A Goop Woman by Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes, $2.50). Though I liked and ad- 
mired it,—in those moments when I- 
could detach myself from it long enough 
to think about it, — yet now I find myself 
wanting to talk about its faults. The chief 
of these is that Naomi (one of the book’s 
good women, though not the title-holder) 
steps out of the picture frame and runs 
away with the honors. She is so vivid and 
living, even in her colorlessness, that 
Emma, the good woman, dwindles to a 
portrait, —a striking and excellent por- 
trait, done with seeing eye and honest 
brush, notwithstanding the generous blob 
of hate he mixes with his aoe, ~~ lille 

Emma, church-pious,  self-rig > 
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meddlesome, vigorous, is so dominating, 
so overwhelming a mother, that she has 
had no difficulty in getting the malleable 
Philip to marry Naomi, “‘the youngest 
missionary of God”’, and sending him off 
with her to darkest Africa to fulfill Emma’s 
ambition of becoming the mother of the 
first Bishop of East Africa. The story opens 
with Philip’s letter announcing his loss of 
faith and his impending return home. 
Naomi, — his virgin wife (Emma has seen 
to that,— yes, the incest motif, but 
‘happily unencumbered with Freudian 
patter), — prays all the way home and 
oins forces with Emma in trying to get 
Philip to go back to his mission. Perhaps 
the one false stroke in the picture of 
Emma is this possessive mother’s eager- 
ness to send him back to Africa. Aside 
from this, she is credible and the best parts 
of her are her fallings away from virtue, as 
when, to save her pride, she invents myths 
about her deserting husband and back- 
sliding son. The author seems almost to 
like her in such moments. 

But what really makes the book a dis- 
tinguished one is Bromfield’s présentation 
of the relation between the mother- 
smothered Philip, and Naomi, who starts 
out as wife-in-name-only and ends as 
something even less, after an interval in 
which she falls in piteous love with her 
husband and, almost against his will, 

roduces twins. The awakening of the 

elpless, slovenly, negligible Naomi, her 
hopeless love for Philip, the falling away 
of her warm protecting cloak of religious 
fervor, are done with unflinching accuracy 
without a single smear of sentimentality, 
yet with pity and tenderness. 

The other characters in the book are 
excellently drawn,— with the possible 
exception of the uncle and the woman 
Philip really loves. The author has a gift 
for characterization: Philip “had come 
to Africa, one might have said, without a 
face, — with only the soft embryonic 
countenance upon which life had left no 
mark.” Also, the two backgrounds are 
done with vividness, — the African scenes 


throb with beauty and terror and power, 
the town is drenched with its drabness. 
Partly because of Bromfield’s rather 
classic sense of form, partly because he 
k himself free of the latest vocabularic 
clichés, partly because this book stands out 
as a wallop against a long familiar hypo- 


crisy, the ultra-moderns may find it “‘old- 
fashioned”. Yet under its conventional 
exterior, in its essentials, it out-sophisti- 
cates the professional sophisticates. It 
rarely falls to a self-conscious attitude, 
rarely compromises. The sad ending, how- 
ever, seemed to me a regrettable com- 
romise, for it was not inevitable. If 
hilip really had escaped his mother, as 
the author asserted, even Naomi’s experi- 
ence would not have brought about the 
end the author presents. Indeed, it seemed 
almost as if the author, unconsciously no 
doubt, feared the critics would not realize 
that this was a serious book if it ended 
happily. A tragic ending is all too often the 
assport to approval of the intelligentsia. 
t takes courage these days to flout the 
popular attitude that “‘life is so full of de- 
lightful things that we ought to get away 
from them in literature”. Not that I have 
any prejudice against the tragic curtain, 
nor yet against a high death rate among 
characters in fiction. But they should seem 
inevitable. Philip’s end did not. Despite 
all his sufferings, the dark flavor of tragedy 
was not his by right, and his death seemed 
as wrongly conventional as would, say, 
marriage bells on the last pages of Con- 
rad’s Rescue. 
VioLa PARADISE 


Maurois the Magician 


\ DJECTIVES of unreserved praise no 
f@ longer come tripping down Spring 
lanes, flushed with virginal beauty; at 
best, they are wan and pallid, worn to 
fragile weakness by the indiscriminate 
abuses of publicity. It is a pity. For, be- 
fore me, is a book, BERNARD QuEsNAY 
(Appleton, $2.00) by André Maurois 
which could withstand a chorus of flatter- 
ing adjectives without flinching. M. 
Sk has fashioned here a novel of 
lustre, clarity, and penetrating vision. It 
: as delicate as crystal, and more beauti- 
ul. 

Known to American readers principally 
as the author of Ariel, a novelized life 
Shelley, and now further known to 
Forum readers as the author of Disraeli, 
M. Maurois upon this occasion steps out 
of the familiar realm and offers a book of 
sheer fiction. It is the portrait of a middle- 
class family in a little manufacturing 
town of France. 
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In theme Bernard Quesnay approximates 
that of The Turmoil by Booth Tarkington. 
It is a study of two forces: man and ma- 
chine. In Tarkington’s novel the keynote 
was frustration, the hero despite the 
poetry and rebellion in him, being bat- 
tered down in the end. On the other hand, 
M. Maurois’ character, Bernard, finds in 
the machine a more satisfying mistress 
than awaited him vainly so many evenings 
in Paris. 

At Pont-de-l’Eure are the great textile 
mills of Achille Quesnay, whose life is wed 
to his work. His grandsons, Bernard and 
Antoine, are taken into partnership as the 
story opens. Antoine seems more promis- 
ing as a success in the enterprise, for 
Bernard’s mind runs in this fashion: “If I 
had the will or merely good sense, I would 
tell Monsieur Achille this very morning 
that I was going, and would settle in 
Paris. I would go in for mathematics, 
history, riding and fencing, and would see 
Simone every day. That would be 


piness. 

As the novel progresses, the throb of the 
looms in Bernard’s ears echoes in his 
blood. He begins to feel the spirit within 
the machines, and gradually neglects 
other affairs for the mills. Antoine, on the 
other hand, has a charming wife who wilts 
in the stifling environment of Pont-de- 
Eure. Heeding her pleadings Antoine 
leaves the factory, and finally Bernard who 
has renounced all former diversions, be- 
comes head of the mills upon the death of 
his grandfather, and in the closing chapter 
he has become precisely like this old gen- 
tleman whom he detested a few years 

ore. 

That, in a sketchy way, is the plot. The 
plot, however, is least important. Bernard 
Quesnay will be remembered primarily as 
a work of skilful art. Told in a detached, 
casual, oftentimes in a most soulless man- 


ner, the story has nevertheless su 


emotional qualities. Analyzed, disinte- 
grated, the material. is not unusual; but 
put back in its proper perspective, the 
charm and power of it amaze. At no time 
does the author enter into a character to 
color his attitude; the life and pronounced 
personal effect are thus the more remark- 
able. A master of concise presentation, M. 
Maurois captures an entire train of thought 
within the compass of a brief sentence. 
With a few deft strokes the stage is set 
with several clearly conceived characters 
moving upon it. One has no difficulty in 
seeing and recognizing Monsieur Achille, 
for instance, as a most human person. 

The hum of machines dominates the 
story. Even when Bernard is in the pres- 
ence of his beloved Simone, the reader, 
like Bernard can not escape this constant 
undercurrent. Memorable and wholly de- 
lightful is the episode where Antoine and 
his wife attend the theatre. The scene is 
achieved flawlessly, — the audience, the 
notables in the audience, the players. All 
the time a mental tumult rages within 
Antoine, and the manner in which the 
play and this upheaval are interwoven, 
made one, is an exquisite triumph for M. 
Maurois. Incidentally, in Antoine rather 
than in Bernard, I feel the author’s powers 
approaching certain heights. Throughout 
the book M. Maurois employs the short, 
staccato sentence; rarely is there a flowing 
line. Despite this there is no sagging, no 
monotony, and the book is of that family 
which commands the reading in a single 
sitting. 

M. Maurois, in short, is a magician. He 
is a magician, moreover, who does not rest 
content with the customary tricks of 
legerdemain, but must go on to accomplish 
feats of undisputed magic. Bernard Ques- 
nay is one of these. 

OLIveR JENKINS 


Readers may order through Tue Forum any books mentioned in this issue of the 
magazine, or obtain through it information regarding current a publica- 


tions. Address Forum Book Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 





ork City. 
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André Steg fried 
AMERICA 
COMES 
OF AGE 


“Best book since Bryce's 
‘American Common- 
wealth’.” — London 
Times. $3.00 


cw 


Constance Rourke 


TRUMPETS OF 
JUBILEE 


““A remarkably fine book, 
obviously the creation of a 
rare literary personality.” 
— Herbert S. Gorman, 
N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated, $5.00 
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Lloyd Morris 


THE 
REBELLIOUS 
PURITAN 


“The most illuminating 
study of Hawthorne the 
man which has yet been 
made."" — Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Nation. 
Illustrated, $4.00 


cw 


E. H. Young 


THE 
MALLETTS 


A charming new novel of 
English family life by the 
author of ‘“‘ William.” 
$2.00 
Cw? 


Virginia Woolf 
TO THE 
LIGHTHOUSE 


“Much as I admired ‘ Mrs. 
Dalloway’, I think she has 
done even better in ‘To 
The Lighthouse’.””’ — Her- 
schel Brickell, N. Y. Eve- 
ning post. $2.50 


Harcourt, 
Brace and 
Company 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York 


No one has told the truth 
about India before— 


Mother 


India 


By Katherine Mayo 


Author of ‘‘The Isles of Fear’”’ 


HIS book looks into the 

lives of three hundred mil- 

lion people: the position of 
women (and what that means in 
reality); social conditions; child 
marriage; hygiene; child-bearing; 
sex customs; education - Ctc., enc. 
[t will shock the Anglo-Saxon, but 
it is nevertheless vital to the world 
that the polite silence about these 
things has at last been broken. 


“I regard it as one of the most important books 
ever written on the Orient.’’ — THOMAS L. MASSON. 


Illustrated ~ $3.75 
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yg this issue of THe Forum, the 

Science Editor relinquishes the du- 
ties which he inherited from his predeces- 
sor, Dr. E. E. Free; and, in the twelve 
issues for which he has been responsible, 
the slight shift of interest: which the 
change involved becomes apparent when 
they are surveyed as a whole. It may be 
summed up in a greater emphasis on the 
anthropological as distinguished from the 
physical sciences, though it is hoped that 
in the latter field also the traditions which 
Dr. Free established have been worthily 
maintained. 


Tue Brains or Mice anp MEn 


In particular the linguistic aspect of 
scientific problems has been constantly 
stressed, and for this reason excursions 
into psychology have been frequent. In 
this field, it is worth while to record one or 
two of the reverberations of the March 
notes, — on the relation of brain power to 
mental ability. A number of correspond- 
ents have challenged the view of Professor 
Bean of the University of Virginia, which 
was amongst those quoted. In particular, 
Mr. J. A. M. Richey (Garrison, New 
York) thinks that the well known facts 
relative to brain weight are sufficient to 
dispose of the suggestion that intellectual- 
ity depends on brain capacity: 


It is known that the sluggish Eskimo’s brain 
is above the average in weight, while the philo- 
sophical Hindu’s is below the average. And it is 
not merely a matter of comparing human brains 
with other human brains, for Lauret points out 
that the elephant’s brain is the largest, often 
weighing nine or ten pounds. No human brain 
weighs half of ten pounds. The heaviest human 
brain ever examined was that of Turgenef, the 
Russian novelist, weighing 74 ounces, or consid- 
erably less than five pounds. On the other hand 
that of Thackeray, as great a novelist, weighed 
only 58.6 ounces, or a full pound less. Joseph 
Bouny, a French jurist, had a brain weighing 
68.5 ounces, while Napoleon’s weighed only 
53-1; Cuvier’s a trifle over four pounds, while 
Walt Whitman’s was 45.3, or less than three 
pounds. I think that this shows clearly enough 
that the actual weight of the brain has nothing 
whatever to do with the degree of intellec- 
tuality. 

If, again, we are asked to consider the weight 
of the brain relative to the weight of the body, 
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in man the average ratio is 1 to 36 while in the 
common field-mouse it is 1 to 31, in the mar- 
moset I to 22, in the linnet and canary I to 20, 
and so on, showing that these creatures have 
more brains in proportion to their weight than a 
man. Whether, therefore, we consider the 
actual or relative weight of the brain the asso- 
ciation of intellect with brain cells fails. 


Mr. Richey’s object was, of course, to 
emphasize the essential distinction be- 
tween “‘mind” and its bodily accompani- 
ments. The image upon the eye, he thinks, 
is not itself material, and self-conscious- 
ness to-day is identical with the self-con- 
sciousness of twenty-five years ago, 
although not a single material cell of the 
former date remains in the body. 

Such a view, which can probably still be 
regarded as reflecting the prevailing atti- 
tude of philosophers, brings us to another 
issue raised by a correspondent, namely 
that of a possible growth of the brain with 
new ideas. 


Doers THE Brain Grow? 


Is it possible that man may ever become 
an animal with a dwarfed body and a 
gigantic head, like the Martians pictured 
by some of the comic artists in certain 
Sunday Supplements? If this were to hap- 
pen, it seems likely that heads would begin 
to grow first in America, where more “new 
ideas” are entertained than in any other 
part of the world. In this connection, Dr. 
J. Willis Stovall, Curator of the Geological 
Museum at Vanderbilt University, has 
sent some interesting suggestions to which 
the Editor asks me to draw attention. 
Consider, he says, a few points upon which 
the leading chemists and physicists, as 
well as many psychologists, agree. (1) It is 
impossible to create matter. (2) Matter is 
that which occupies space. (3) Matter can 
be collected into a mass. (4) Matter is 
made up of atoms. (5) Atoms are made up 
of electrons with a positive charge as a 
nucleus. (6) Electrons are capable of being 
separated from ordinary matter and can 
therefore exist, at least for a time, in a 
free state. (7) Electricity is a form of 
energy. (8) Evidence tends to show that 
electrons are really particles of electricity. 


Illustrated vy y 
Section XXXII 








What if “thought” were the lodgment 
of one or more milli-electrons (particles of 
electrons) in the central nervous system? 
By milli-electron Dr. Stovall wishes to 
convey the idea of the infinite smallness of 
the particle reaching the brain. “‘Think- 
ing” would then be the energy of in- 
numerable such particles in very rapid 
motion which results in old or new mental 
pictures, or concepts, being formed or 
revitalized in the cortex. “In all probabil- 
ity once a milli-electron is lodged in the 
brain, it never entirely ceases vibrating. 
If it should cease vibrating, there would 
probably be complete forgetting or loss of 
certain mental pictures. The psychologists 
tell us that we never totally forget any- 
thing.” 

The question then arises, how are 
stimuli conducted to the brain. At present 
there are two theories. One is that they 
reach the brain instantly, very much as an 
electric spark jumps a gap in a spark- 
plug. The other regards the nerve asa type 
of “core conductor”. Neither theory says 
what it is that is conducted except for the 
observation that it is some psychic force 
of chemical or electrochemical origin. 
Neither theory takes into consideration 
the fact that a chemical action implies the 
combination of two or more physical ele- 
ments; or that electricity is, in its final 
analysis, in all probability, matter in 
action. 


ENTER THE MILLI-ELECTRON 


Generally speaking, the size of the 
brain, on this view, would depend upon 
the number of milli-electrons finding lodg- 
ment there. “‘'This does not mean that the 
brain is necessarily a key to a man’s 
intelligence. A fool might have as large a 
brain as the wisest of men, which is per- 
haps due to the size of the white matter 
cells.” Dr. Stovall refers to an article 
by Keene Sumner, in which, like Mr. 
Richey, he tried to show that the size of 
the brain, the thickness of the gray mat- 
ter, and the number of convolutions, were 
no index to a man’s intelligence, though 
admitting that the average size of the 
brains of famous personages is slightly 
greater than the average for ordinary 
human beings. 

We must bear in mind the length of 
time required in developing the brain of 
the modern man to its great size and com- 


Illustrated yy 
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plexity. Each new generation probably 
receives from its parents an increased 
capacity for brain growth. The brain of 
the lower animals is a mere bundle of 
knobs; one is devoted to sight, one to 
smell, another to hearing, etc. It is a sort 
of departmental brain. Racially, as those 
special senses of the lower animal develop, 
that lobe governing the developing sense 
grows, and the animal becomes a more 
specialized type. “It is, therefore, reason- 
able to think that our own brains are what 
they are because of the thoughts, or milli- 
electrons, which have found a permanent 
abode there. Admittedly a trained animal 
has a higher type of intelligence than a 
similar animal untrained. The training 
introduces stimuli which form associations 
of milli-electrons.” 

As man’s experiences broadened, Dr. 
Stovall holds, the thickness of his skull 
decreased, and his frontal lobes, the lobes 
governing thought and speech, have since 
the time of the Neanderthal man pushed 
out and shown a development far in ad- 
vance of the cerebellum, the part of the 
brain governing action. The first man de- 
pended upon his movements for his sur- 
vival. As a result, the cerebellum of early 
man was better developed than the cere- 
brum. The cerebellum began to diminish 
in size because no new milli-electrons were 
lodged there and the cerebrum to grow for 
the reverse reason. To-day the cerebellum 
is best studied in fishes. In particular, it 
burgeons in the sturgeon. 

Pithecanthropus erectus had a brain-case 
about half-way in size between a modern 
chimpanzeeanda modern man. “The lower 
part of the brain was much more devel- 
oped than the frontal part. Eoanthropus 
shows a big advance over Pithecanthro- 
pus. His experiences have broadened 
and, as a result, his frontal lobes have 
developed to a marked degree. His brain 
as a whole has grown to about half-way 
between Pithecanthropus and modern 
man. Coming to the age of the Neander- 
thal man, variously estimated to be from 
100,000 to 800,000 years after Eoan- 
thropus, we find a creature of powerful 
build with a brain as large as ours, but 
with the frontal lobes much depressed. He 
was probably right-handed like ourselves, 
for the left lobe of his brain was larger 
than the right, indicating that part of the 
brain most used.” 
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Admittedly man’s experiences have be- 
come more complex as the scene of civi- 
lization has widened. These complexities 
offer new problems to be solved, and the 
suggestion is that with each new problem, 
each new complexity, a milli-clectron 
lodges in the brain. Of course this growing 
process would be a slow one, perhaps not 
perceptible in the individual; and we must 
remember that the brain contains some 
ten billions of cells and that there are mil- 
lions of cells which are never used by the 
average individual. 

In a word: “The milli-electron hypothe- 
sis has as its one purpose the determina- 
tion of what is conducted to the brain 
when one has observed something new 
with any of the special senses. Outside 
of psychology, physical and “chemical 
or physico-chemical phenomena call for 
change in two or more substances in com- 
bination. If the lodgment of stimuli in the 
cortex is purely psychic, how is- one to 
account for the changes which take place 
in the brain during a period of mental 
activity, seeing that a busy brain certainly 
produces heat andconsumes body energy. 

There is undoubtedly some force in such 
arguments as these; indeed, were it not for 
the latest development in neurology, the 
“chronaxy” theory of attunement asso- 
ciated with the work of Professor Lapicque 
in France, they would almost compel 
consent. The modern French theory, 
however, allows us to dispense with the 
assumption that anything is stored up or 
enters the brain when we have “thoughts” 
But neither view is at present conclusive. 


Tue Curitp as FATHER or THE FAMILY 


It would, however, be strange if the 
brain were the only portion of the body 
incapable of change. And here we expect 
further light from the instructive parallel 
of growth in the life of each individual. 
The heart is twelve times larger at ma- 
turity than at birth, and the lungs increase 
twentyfold. Similarly with their functions; 
and when we have got brain measurements 
and mental ages properly correlated and 
interpreted, we may be in a position to 
decide just how growth and capacity may 
vary in the race as well as in the individual. 

Meanwhile, though we admit with the 
poet that “the child is father to the man”’, 


it is not so generally realized that science 
to-day is coming to regard the child as 
also the father of the family. It was John 
Fiske who first showed that the family is 
due to the child rather than vice versa. 
And Westermarck has lately demon- 
strated that the same is true of marriage. 
There were children long before there were 
families and still longer before there was 
marriage. 

The long period of helplessness and de- 
pendence through which the human child 
has to pass made it necessary to devise 
means of protecting him, and hitherto the 
cooperation, — in a family, with the social 
seal of wedlock, — of the male and female 
chiefly responsible for his existence has 
secured the most numerous survivors. To- 
day the family is being undermined by a 
variety of influences which science can 
name and place. Chief among them are 
Overpopulation (making it undesirable for 
sO many to survive), Patriotism (leading 
to wars and the consequent exposure of 

males to camps and vamps), Syncopation 
(and all forms of ‘Terpsichorean promis- 
cuity), Religion (with its emphasis on the 
importance of the individual and its intro- 
duction of controversy into the home), the 
Child Clinic (including child-guidance, 
juvenile courts, and other institutions 
competing with parental jurisdiction), 
Feminism (Mrs. Bloomer, Vassar, and the 
equalitarian attractions of factory life), 
and finally Ford (substituting the two- 
seater for the old fashioned latch-key). 

It would be a thousand pities if the work 
of the child in establishing and maintain- 
ing the family as an institution were to be 
set at naught by blind forces over which 
even the adult has no control. Here is a 
new and fruitful thought for Sociology, the 
science that was christened before it 
was born. Much credit would be due to 
Tue Forum if thoughts such as these 
could bear fruit in practical life through 
its aid. 


Tue Cuances or DEATH 


As the hand writes these words the eye 
chances to look down on the teeming life of 
a great city. On the crowded pavement, 
sixteen stories below, tiny tots, innocent of 
statistics, are embarrassing pedestrians by 
their gyrations on roller skates. The win- 
dow is open. Last week a pile of books was 
on a ledge beside it, but the passing 
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vehicular traffic of many years had unex- 
pectedly disturbed the equilibrium of the 
ledge and the books came down in confu- 
sion when the room was empty. The win- 
dow was open at the time and Science was 
able to determine metaphorically that 
Chance alone had prevented one or more 
heavy volumes from finding their way to 
the street; so both ledge and books were 
removed to enable the children below to 
skate in greater safety. 

Outside the window, overhanging the 
street, is a piece of unnecessary stone 
decoration, — a relic of the antimacassar 
tradition. It has either been cracked by 
lightning, or is being disintegrated by 
urban vibration. Science is to urge that it 
be removed to-morrow. 

Adjacent, in the distance, and in the 
middle distance are thousands, of open 
windows with hard mobile objects in their 
vicinity, and thousands of disintegrating 
gargoyles, hundreds of feet above the un- 
statistical crowd. What are the Chances of 
Death that they portend? We are at 
present engaged in assembling the neces- 
sary figures to provide an answer, — from 
the police, the hospitals, the insurance 
companies, and the architects. 

In other words, only a love of adventure 
or a singular lack of imagination can ac- 
count for the survival of street-walking in 
these days. The inadequacy of the tests for 
color-blindness in taxi-drivers is therefore 
not the sole reason why science editors are 
so seldom seen by day, and why they 
recommend a similar caution to all who 
have hitherto been accustomed to use the 
pavements in order to get from place to 
place in our larger cities. 

Or consider the problem of hallucina- 
tions, which science is about to investigate. 
In ten years’ time, it will have been dis- 
covered that our illusions are graded in a 
hierarchy, — from dreams to so called 
facts. 

One third of our entire life is spent in 
the dream world, amongst realities whose 
existence we promptly reject on coming to 
our senses, — i.e. on waking. Moreover, 
for the first seven years even of our waking 
life we consistently project into the ex- 
ternal world a very large proportion of the 
mental images which most adults have no 
difficulty in distinguishing as day-dreams 
and imagination. Seven per cent of us 
continue to project such images through- 
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out our lives, and Dr. Heinrich Kliver 
has shown that under the influence of cer- 
tain drugs, such as mescal, the tendency 
may be greatly intensified. 

From time to time persons who are un- 
able to control this “‘eidetic” tendency as 
it is called (Gk. eidos a “‘picture”’) rush to 
their doors and shoot the nearest passer-by, 
in the belief that they have been attacked. 
There are some illusions, such as the belief 
that fire is warm or that “beauty” exists, 
which do not render the streets more 
dangerous. We are fortunate if we suffer 
only from these. 


FrozEN Out 


But however universal, however perilous 
to life and limb illusions may be, how can 
we detect them in our friends? By mail, it 
is not easy even in scientific matters. 
What, for example, are we to think of the 
following which arrives from an engineer 
on the Pacific Coast? 


I am in possession of some scientific knowledge, 
foreign to college curricula. It is new. It is true. 
I desire publicity. 

The basic discovery is a law of motion, a physi- 
cal law, applying to bodies having rotation and 
revolution, for that reason called the Law of Sat- 
ellites. It applies to all satellites, natural and 
artificial. Complete proof is by physical analysis, 
along recognized lines. 

There are corroborative proofs! the positions 
and directions of motion of the planets and moons 
of the Solar system; actual measurements of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic for over 3000 years; with 
speculative and legendary backing. There is not 
one established fact that in the least disputes the 
law. There are many erroneous conclusions from 
insecure premises that contradict, but not one 
fact. 

Its application is primarily to things astro- 
nomic, including a rising axis of the earth, which 
has inverted once and will never invert again. 
The same idea has been suggested, without proofs. 
I have developed the proofs, so that what was only 
plausible theory is put into the realm of fact. 
Mathematical physicists have been clever in prov- 
ing that axial inversion can not have been. Their 
premises need revision. 

Axial inversion explains glaciation in all its 
manifestations, into the tropics and probably to 
the equator, tropical vegetation at the poles, 
glaciation on top of glaciation, with their multi- 
tude of variation and detail. 


Pending the result of our inquiries we 
should welcome expressions of opinion as 
to whether our correspondent has made a 
startling discovery, embodied in a model 
some hoary truth, or is suffering from the 
illusions which so often afflict those whose 
creative urge can find no vent. Who will 
be the ventless inventor’s mentor? 














SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (JUIDE 
to the city of Bonn 





Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
Jor every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political ace Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Ma 

Population Maps CityGuide Maps 


A COMBINATION of map 
and bird’s-eye view is this seven- 
teenth-century guide to the city 
of Bonn and its environs. It is 
an exquisite piece of patient 
draftsmanship. But the subject 
was hardly a difficult one for 
the map maker to render. 


He found it no great task to 
collect his data. He was, in all 
probability, a native of the town 
and knew by heart every house 
and tree and stone. 


More than that, he had known 
them, just as he has represented 
them here, ever since he was a 
child. For not a dozen changes 
had taken place in the town for 
perhaps a century. 


Today, and on our more 
energetic continent, what a 
difference! 


No matter how restricted the 


area in question, changes are 
continually taking place. A 
map becomes out of date in a 
very short time. 


Rand MCNally & Company, 
in its various maps, must make 
some two hundred thousand 
changes annually to keep them 
accurate. 


In Rand MCNally Auto Road 
Maps, each new marking of 
highways, each change in type 
of pavement, the opening of a 
shorter, better route, new hotels 
and garages in towns along the 
way—these must be recorded, 
that the motorist may have a 
safe, unfailing guide. 


Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtain- 
able at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-7 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A Japanese Doll Display 


Curio-Shopping en Route 


Henry Huspsparp KINYON 


payee’ little curio has a meaning all 

its own. It helps to keep the trip 
alive long after the journey is ended. It 
recalls as nothing else can the time, the 
place, and the people. To the friends back 
home it is the picture that speaks louder 
than a thousand words. 

Never shall I forget that last night of 
the old year among the milling, cosmo- 
politan crowd on the Ginza, in Tokyo. 
My blue-gray, be-dragoned vase will 
never let me forget. A thing of no great 
value, still it ranks among my most prized 
purchases, illustrating an experience in 
which characters and customs stand out 
strikingly. 

The New Year in Japan is a time of 
universal debt-settlement. All bills must 
be paid, or the debtor feels the disgrace 
which goes with violation of an honored 
custom. So it was on this last night of the 
year that any curio dealer who owed any- 
thing was willing to make any reasonable 
sacrifice in order to raise the necessary 


Illustrated 
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yen. And so we fared forth in a spirit of 
adventure to the Ginza. 

Any night is a gala night on the Ginza, 
— but this was a night of nights. It was 
the last chance, — the final effort before 
the four- or five-day celebration with 
which the New Year would be ushered in. 
Hundreds of shopkeepers from all over 
the great city were there with representa- 
tive collections of their wares. Their little 
man-carts were lined up along the curb, 
shafts up; their goods displayed on strips 
of matting spread out upon the sidewalk, 
— one of the few sidewalks in all Japan in 
those pre-earthquake days. Beside their 
assorted curios or what-nots, sat the 
dealers or their assistants, huddled over 
their little charcoal burners, or hAibachi, 
seemingly utterly indifferent whether or 
not there was a prospective purchaser in 
the whole world. Gas flares and electric 
lanterns lit up, not too brightly, this open- 
air bazaar; the scraping of wooden sandals, 
with their peculiar stilt-like under-pinning, 
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set up such a clatter as would be heard in 
no other country on earth. 

We entered with a thrill into the stream 
of humanity, flowing both ways at once 
between the improvised booths and the 
open-fronted shops which lined the street’s 
nether side. Here was a chance to get a 
bargain and to have some real fun at the 
same time. 

I have a positive weakness for vases, 
and vases, as everybody knows, are about 
as plentiful in Japan as saki jars. In fact 
saki jars, beautifully colored and deco- 
rated, as many of them are, make most 
attractive little vases. It was a matter of 
only a few minutes, therefore, before my 
fun began. In one of the little collections 
of curios I saw my blue-gray vase. More 
in sport than in earnest I inquired, 
“Tkura desu ka?” (how much is it), — one 
of the first expressions the visitor learns 
in Japan. My Japanese was inadequate 
for what followed, but I gathered that the 
price was sanju yen, 30 yen (about $15), 
and it was a bargain. True to form, I 
replied “‘ Takai, taiken takai ne” (high, 
very high, indeed). ‘‘Jie” (no), and a lot 
of reasons why, but what would I give? 

Here was a fine opportunity to try out 
that old Oriental saying, when in doubt 
offer a third of the asked price. So, “ Ju 
yen” (10 yen), said I, only to be laughed 
at, politely, of course. But, without much 
loss of time, my curio-keeper decided that 
since I liked the vase I might have it for 
25 yen. Then it was my turn to laugh, and 
to follow up with the repetition of “ju 
yen” in such a way as to indicate that I 
said ten yen and meant it. 

Never show too much interest is the 
soundest bit of advice that can be given 
to the buyer abroad in a land of bargain- 
ing. Interest indicates a willingness to pay, 
and since all Americans are supposed to 
be rolling in riches, it is the eager tourist 
who pays and pays and pays. And, don’t 
think your seller likes you any better for 
your liberality. Quite the contrary. Buying 
and selling is a game of strategy with him, 
and he has no respect for a poor player. 
You win his respect by beating him down. 

So, having no interest in the vase, I 
went from there, looking at this and that, 
a half block; and here came my kimono- 
clad opponent in this bargaining game. 
The second scene was like unto the first. 
I held to my refrain of “ju yen,” in spite of 
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his reduction to twenty and then eighteen, 
and so we separated. Another half block 
of gazing around, and here was the owner 
of the vase again. It was, he said, as nearly 
as I could make out, a very fine vase, but 
he would sell it for fifteen yen, and that 
was very, very cheap. This was once that 
I determined not to compromise. It was 
ten yen OF no vase. 

The crowd began to gather around as 
always happens when a foreigner stops for 
any purpose whatever, — foreigners are 
ever objects of curious interest to the 
Japanese. Eager for every possible yen, 
the owner of the vase reluctantly agreed 
to accept twelve yen, and finally, even 
more reluctantly, ten. So, now it was my 
turn to agree, somewhat to my wife’s 
disgust, since she doesn’t share my weak- 
ness for vases. “ Yoroshii, kaimasu.”’ (All 
right, I buy). And so the vase was deliv- 
ered to me on the spot and I had to carry 
it in that crowd until our feet got so cold 
we decided we had enough of the Ginza 
for another year. We trundled homeward 
in our rikishas beside the black and silent 
water of the Imperial Moat and had our 
vase set up in the tokonoma, the place of 
high honor, in front of which, were we 
Japanese, we should place our principal 
guests. : 

Likewise, opium benches, screens, scroll 
pictures, or kakemono, lacquer, Japanese 
prints, cloissonné and china ware and the 
innumerable other things that are to be 
had in Japan,—all are part of some 
adventure or experience that serves to 
make the trip more real, more memorable. 

In a place so different, just to step out of 
one’s hotel or one’s house is to enter upon 
an adventure. As if the tiny lantern-lit 
shops were not bazaar enough, there are 
frequent, almost nightly, fairs in certain 
sections of Tokyo and Yokohama and 
other larger cities, when neighboring shop- 
keepers cart in their wares to add to the 
displays of those established there. Extra 
lanterns and flaring gaslights; more 
people in sombre-colored kimonos and 
more geisha and children in kimonos that 
rival the flowers in color, — any object 
bought from such a place has a value far 
above its price, though that price were 
much too high. 

In this connection I recall the experi- 
ence of a friend who had lived long enough 
in Japan to understand and speak the 
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language well. She went with some friends 
to a lacquer shop for one of those lovely 
nests of tables that are made either plain 
or with delicate bamboo or other patterns 
in gold or silver. Finding a set that pleased 
her fancy, she sought out the salesman and 
inquired the price. Mistaking her for a 
tourist, he asked the owner of the shop 
what to charge. “‘Since she’s a tourist,”” was 
the instruction, “‘double the price, and 
since she came in an automobile, double 
it again.’’ Understanding all this, the lady 
unburdened her displeasure to the much 
surprized and chagrined shopman and 
went away before he could devise an 
answer. 

And, as for indifference in the matter of 
making sales, the average Japanese shop- 
keeper surely stands in a class by himself. 
It never seems to dawn upon him that 
you go into his shop to buy something. 
You must find what you want and practi- 
cally take it away from him. Of course, at 
New Year’s time, it’s different. 

There was a clothing and dry-goods 
merchant near Hanzo-mon, in Tokyo, 
who easily stood at the head of his class 
in this respect. Not finding what you 
wanted, you asked a salesman, who in 
turn asked him. “‘ Arimasen,” was the 
invariable answer, ““we haven’t it.” But 
if you were patient and kept on looking, 
perhaps you would find it, and the only 
explanation you would get would be that 
“Vm sorry for you” expression which 
becomes so amusing after it ceases to be 
annoying. This store, the ““Okadoya,” or 
“the business of Mr. Okado,” became 
better known as the “‘ Arimasenya,” or the 
shop of Mr. “ We-haven’t-it.” 

In the land of Buddha, I naturally 
expected to have my choice of buddhas. 
But they were bronze and I wanted wood, 
or they were too large or too small, or too 
dear, or too dilapidated. I almost de- 
spaired. In the ancient capital of Kyoto, 
while looking at gorgeous kimonos and 
lacquer and other wares, I was really 
thinking of my buddha; and in the still 
more ancient capital of Nara, I found it. 
And it wasn’t a buddha at all, but a 
Kwannon, or Goddess of Mercy, not quite 
so large as I wanted, but quite, oh, alto- 
gether acceptable. 

Now, this little goddess, standing on her 
broken lotus pedestal, holding out her 
lotus flower, means Nara to me. She brings 
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back memories of the vast temple and 
its great buddha, greater even than the 
Great Buddha, or Diabutsu, of Kama- 
kura, that all the world knows from its 
pictures. She brings back the lovely park 
and the rambling, lacquer-red buildings 
and the tame deer, — and the peaceful- 
ness and beauty of Nara that passeth 
understanding. 

Curio-shopping in China, when China 
is herself, is even more entrancing, for 
China has so much more to offer, — all the 
things that are to be found in Japan and 
many, many more. Peking and Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Canton are world-bazaars 
of inexhaustible interest. There are col- 
lected the relics and more ordinary 
products of her own amazingly diversified 
life and industry, as well as those of India, 
Persia, Korea, Mongolia and other sur- 
rounding countries. 

To choose your Chinese lantern, elab- 
orately carved and painted, from among 
a very maze of lanterns; to see your 
Chinese rug, or another one, made before 
your very eyes, by Chinese boys in dark, 
ramshackle huts; to be guided through 
labyrinthine hutungs to veritable treasure 
troves and there barter with be-gowned 
Chinese for marvelous jades and silks, — 
that is to give your lantern or rug, or 
Mandarin coat, or whatever be your 
purchase, the very essence of romance, 
never to be lost. 

And so it is with the things we bring 
back from the bazaars of India or Egypt, 
the souks of Moorish North Africa or the 
shops of Europe, or from our travels 
nearer home. Connoisseurs would no 
doubt weep at most of the things we 
mortal travelers buy, but what can be 
done about it? Most of us would in time 
come to appreciate the better things 
which the various peoples and countries 
have to offer, but unfortunately few have 
the time. It is buy quickly or not at all. 

Your scarab ring you feel quite sure 
never came within miles of the pharaoh’s 
tomb where you are told it was found, 
but you buy it just the same. It’s a good 
story, and will bear repetition. And it’s 
Egypt to you, and romance and mystery. 
And there’s always the chance that the 
wise old Egyptian made a mistake, like 
the auctioneer’s assistant who sold a rare 
Ming vase which was intended only for 
display. 
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Prosperity and the Securities 
Market 


One-half of the business year has passed 
and in casting up the accounts for the first 
semester the inevitable conclusion must be 
that most of the misgivings with which the 
future of business was viewed at the start 
of 1927 have been wholly unwarranted. 
Business has been good. There has been, 
and still is, complaint about prices; but 
that has been a common complaint among 
business men for the past two years or 
more. There has been little complaint 
about the volume of business. The security 
markets have presented a firm front 
throughout most of the half year, and the 
final half of the year begins with quiet 
confidence in financial circles and a normal 
amount of optimism in business circles. 
It is still too early to form an opinion of 
crop prospects. Not before August will 
sufficient data on this score be available on 
which to formulate an opinion. The size of 
the season’s crops and the market prices 
prevailing will determine to a great extent 
the condition of business as a whole next 
Autumn and Winter. But looking back 
from this point, there is only satisfaction 
to be gained from the review. 

One of the best indices of the volume of 
business is the report of the American 
Railway Association, issued each week, on 
the number of cars loaded by the railroads 
of the country. While an increasingly large 
volume of freight is being moved to its 
destination each year by motor-truck, the 
total moved by this method of transporta- 
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tion is minute beside that moved by the 
railroads. Long-haul traffic is almost 
wholly hauled by the railroads. It is only 
in the short-haul traffic that the truck has 
cut into railroad freight traffic to an 
appreciable degree. Practically everything 
that is sold and consumed in this country 
moves at one stage or another over the 
railroads, and accordingly the fluctuations 
in the volume of railroad traffic measure 
with a fair degree of accuracy the rise and 
fall of the business tide. Perhaps a more 
exact measure would be the ton-miles of 
freight that are recorded by the carriers. 
But railroad car loadings afford a good, 
convenient rule of thumb measurement 
of the volume of business, — compiled as 
they are of the total number of cars loaded 
by shippers each day and each week. 

In this respect the record of the first 
half year has been satisfactory. When the 
railroads load a million cars of freight a 
week they do well. Six or seven years ago 
million car weeks on the railroads were not 
common until the crops began to move to 
market in the Autumn. The million car 
week is an arbitrary measure of activity, 
just as the million or two million share day 
on the New York Stock Exchange is a 
measure of speculative activity. In recent 
years the tendency has been, with the 
normal expansion in population and the 
rise in standards of living, for million car 
weeks to be reported by the Railway Asso- 
ciation earlier and earlier each year. In 
1926 they first appeared in May. This year 
the first million car week put in its ap- 
pearance in March. For three weeks in 
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March the railroads reported loadings of 
more than a million cars a week, due in 
large measure to the rush of bituminous 
coal from the mines to consumers’ bins in 
anticipation of the strike of the union coal 
miners. Admittedly an abnormal factor 
intruded. With the strike of the miners 
under way in April car loadings did fall 
off slightly, but before the month ended a 
million car week was again reported and 
they have not been infrequent since. 
Clearly then, this suggested that business 
was unusually active. Even the disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi River Valley have 
not apparently influenced to a very great 
degree the total volume of business, 
although the temporary loss in production 
of that fertile section of the country and 
the temporary loss in purchasing power of 
its people are factors that may yet prove 
to cs of major consequence in the sum 
total of business for the year. 


A Survey or Basic INpDusTRIES 


To ascertain the trend in various 
branches of industry is not so easy, at 
this time of the year; but in the few basic 
industries of the country the situation 
during the first half of 1927 has been 
eminently satisfactory, even if all previous 
records were not broken. At the start of 
the year, for instance, few were inclined to 
believe that the activity in the building 
industry which has been a feature of the 
business volume of the past five years 
could be maintained. The facts are that in 
March, — a month when a large propor- 
tion of the contracts for work are let which 
will extend over later months of the year, 
—a record-breaking volume of contracts 
was let. Conditions have varied strikingly 
in different localities. Florida has been 
quiet, reflecting the collapse of the land 
boom there, and a large number of failures 
of small banks in the Central and South- 
western states have apparently con- 
tributed somewhat to the slowing down in 
building in those sections. But in New 
York City and a number of other large 
cities new building has been active during 
the first half of the year and it is still 
claimed by authorities that in cities of less 
than 25,000 population there is a shortage 
of apartments and business buildings. 

In the steel industry the figures for the 
total output of ingots and finished steel 
for the first half of the current year will, 
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when they are available later this month, 
probably indicate that about the same 
volume of production was maintained as 
in the first half of 1926. January was a 
slack month and although gains were re- 
ported in each of the three succeeding 
months it is possible that the decrease that 
month may result in a slight shrinkage in 
the total volume of production during the 
half year. Competition has been keen and 
profits of many of the leading producers in 
the industry were less in the first quarter 
than a year ago; but the expectations at 
this writing are that, for the second quar- 
ter, a fairly favorable comparison may be 
expected. The largest factor in the indus- 
try has continued the policy of operating 
on substantially a hand to mouth basis. 
Unfilled orders have not accumulated in 
large volume, as used to be the rule; 
operations have been gaged as carefully as 
possible to coincide with the current rate 
of incoming orders. A sudden falling off in 
new business is unlikely to cause inventory 
problems of a serious nature and bring in 
its train the familiar series of financial 
consequences that used to develop. 
Throughout most of the spring-sales 
period in the automobile industry produc- 
tion has been maintained at a rate closely 
approximating that of the record-breaking 
first half of 1926, in the aggregate, but the 
variation in the fortunes of individual 
makers has been sharp just as it was in 
1926. Reflecting the prosperity of the 
times, the trend of the demand for new 
motor cars this year has been in the direc- 
tion of more expensive models, with 
beauty and riding comfort more of a factor 
in the promotion of sales of individual 
makes than mere utility. The result has 
been a remarkable expansion in both the 
unit sales and the dollar volume of sales of 
some of the producers of quality cars on 
a large quantity production basis. The 
adjustments in this respect have been 
completed with no material financial 
problems. The price war in the automobile 
industry, which was so confidently fore- 
casted at the start of this year, failed to 
materialize during the big selling months 
of the year, — which would have been folly 
for all concerned, — and it still remains 
to be seen whether it will materialize 
in the quieter months of the automo- 
tive trade year which are about to come, 
the logical time for price revisions to be 
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made, if ever. Instalment sales have 
greatly facilitated this trend in favor of 
medium and high priced cars and some of 
the biggest producers have strongly en- 
trenched themselves financially in this 
connection through borrowings for their 
private finance -corporations. The used 
car market has presented no serious prob- 
lem as it did in 1923, when the number of 
cars on dealers’ hands constituted a serious 
problem in the way of disposal. 


OVERPRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM 


Of the major industries the petroleum 
industry is the only one to encounter a 
critical situation during the first half of 
1927. The half year started auspiciously, 
with hopes running high in financial circles 
that this year would at last see a profitable 
period of the type of that in the years 
immediately following the War. But the 
heavy production from the new Seminole 
field was not reckoned with, the output 
from this field exaggerating an increasing 
output from the Southern California and 
other oil fields and subsequently resulting 
in a flood of oil on the market which broke 
the prices of crude petroleum in half. 
The problem here was one of price, as a 
determinant of unsatisfactory conditions. 
It seems clear at this time of the year, 
therefore, that returns will not only be 
poor for most producers of crude and some 
producers of refined products, but that the 
latter half of this year may result in some 
decreasing dividend returns in the indus- 
try. As for the bituminous coal industry, 
although checked by a complete stoppage 
of production from union mines during a 
large part of the first half year, the miners’ 
strike had long been anticipated. Stocks 
had accumulated until late in the first 
half year they had reached record-break- 
ing proportions, even larger than occurred 
immediately after the armistice in 1918. 
And meanwhile, production from non- 
union mines had increased to such an 
extent that it was the claim of some of 
these operators that non-union mines 
alone could meet the nation’s ordinary 
requirements until such time as the wage 
question had been definitely settled with 
the union miners. 

Accordingly the inventory of the first 
half year in industry is that in most of the 
basic industries production has been large. 
It has been a period of plenty. Prices may 
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not have been uniformly satisfactory nor 
profits large, but it has been a period 
relatively free from unemployment, of a 
trend in the direction of a lower cost of 
living, of increasing returns to wage earn- 
ers by reason of the fall in prices, and of a 
minimum of labor troubles. 


GENERAL EFFectT ON SECURITIES 


This is a situation conducive at least 
to confidence in the security markets. 
Throughout the first quarter of the year 
and well into the second quarter the secu- 
rity markets pursued an uninterrupted 
trend toward higher prices, particularly in 
the bond market. In the stock market the 
situation was complicated by the manner 
in which individual stocks registered the 
changing fortunes and altered prospects of 
individual units, resulting in some sharp 
declines in certain directions. But on the 
whole the good stocks became dearer and 
the poor stocks less valuable. Continued 
ease in the money market has been most 
instrumental in contributing to this 
situation. 

Of outstanding importance was the de- 
cision of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury to call the entire outstanding 
issue of Second Liberty Loan bonds. With 
a large issue of Third Liberty Loan bonds 
maturing in 1928, it had been previously 
thought that this would occupy the entire 
attention of the Treasury for the coming 
year, but the decision to call the Second 
Libertys for redemption at the earliest 
date of optional redemption clearly im- 
plied that there was no doubt in the minds 
of Treasury officials about the prospect of 
satisfactory market conditions in 1928 
which would render the redemption of the 
Third Liberty Loan a matter of no great 
difficulty. The inference drawn accord- 
ingly was that in the view of the nation’s 
leading financiers the outlook for 1927 and 
1928 was for a continuation of the down- 
ward trend of interest rates on bonds; in 
other words of rising bond prices. It was a 
view that has an excellent basis in the 
records of history. 

Heretofore, data concerning the long 
record of security prices have been unsatis- 
factory and incomplete for a period of 
years prior to the Civil War. John Moody, 
the well known statistician, has shed con- 
siderable light on this subject in a study 
recently published concerning the average 
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yearly interest rates on representative 
securities over a period extending from 
1786 to the present time. The study reveals 
clearly the long-term swings in interest 
rates: 


Swincs IN Prices or CAPITAL 


Period 





Duration 


Rise. .......1792 to 1812 20 years 
PUsis ont oe 1812 to 1852 40 years 
ee 1852 to 1866 14 years 
PS ewe 1866 to 1902 36 years 
EERE 1902 to 1920 18 years 
Ps oes Ig920to ? 4 


Wars have played an important part in 
these long term swings in the price of 
capital, i.e., interest rates. The rise during 
the Napoleonic Wars in England is clearly 
defined. Peace brought a decline for the 
best part of the next forty years. The rise 
in interest rates with the Crimean War 
and the American Civil War is marked, 
with a decline running for 36 years with 
peace time conditions. 

Mr. Moody has also charted the move- 
ments of commodity prices over this 
period. A strong coincidence of rise and 
fall in prices with interest rates is noted. 
If commodity prices are to drift gradually 
lower in the decade or more to come, it is a 
situation that will have a most important 
bearing on investment policies and busi- 
ness procedure. However, the decline in 
commodity prices since the sharp deflation 
of 1921 has not been accompanied by de- 
pression in this country. Bankers do not 
pretend to know when the decline will end, 
but an opinion is held in some quarters 
that it is not the forerunner of depression. 
As one of them recently stated: ‘‘ Declin- 
ing prices accompany and follow depres- 


sion; rising prices precede.” So long as | of $100 to $1000, or you may use a 


business in this country continues to 
operate on the hand to mouth basis, in- 


ventory problems are not likely to create | 


any grave problems during a period of 
gradually declining prices, such as has 
occurred in the past two years. Accord- 
ingly, in this respect there is reason to look 
forward to the last half of the year with 
confidence and with the assurance that 
whatever is in store, a drastic depression in 
industry is not to be expected. 
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are invested in the Electric 
Power and Light properties 
of the United States. Bonds 
of individual units of this enormous and 
essential industry are justly popular, 
because of the stability and steady earn- 
ing power of the issuing companies. 
Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AL -2453 
AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Iphia Milwaukee 
B Mi : 
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Have Your Investments 
These Unusual Safeguards) 


HANNON & LUCHS notes are 
secured by specific high-class, im- 
proved properties in Washington, 
D. C., which is the most staple real 
estate market in the country. 
Added protection is given by the 
conservative valuation by expert 
appraisers. The loans made are about 
60% of the appraised value. 
Shannon & Luchs notes may be 
purchased outright in denominations 





















































convenient partial payment plan. 


Interesting Book — Free 


Write for our new 
FREE booklet ‘Safety 
Supreme,”’ which con- 
tains complete infor- 
mation and explains 
our plan in detail. 
SHANNON & LUCHS 

Inc. 
Dept. 197 


McPherson Square North 
Washington, D. C. 
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“When you call me that 
— Smile!” 


Do you get a thrill from a good western story? Thousands of 
fiction lovers do. It is estimated that half a million western 
story magazines are devoured each month. There is one 
master story of the Golden West which set a fashion for them 
all 25 years ago— The Virginian,” a Horseman of the Plains, 
by Owen Wister. It will be published again in THE GOLDEN 
BOOK beginning with the June number. 







The “Western” story long ago forsook the surreptitious “dime 
novel” form, for the “best-seller” and the widely-read popular 
magazines. Owen Wister was almost the first, and is still the 
best of all the writers in this field; and “The Virginian” is a 
modern classic. From the moment this lithe young Southerner 
suddenly produces a gun and advises Trampas, “When you 
call me that, Smile!”—you follow his every speech and act 
with delight. If you missed it, you have a treat coming. If 


you’ve read it—it’s one of the few modern novels that gets 
better on re-reading. 


Theodore Roosevelt said—‘The Virginian” will live as long 
as literature lives. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


contains the stories, plays, poems, essays, humor, philosophy and epigrams 

that are best worth reading and re-reading. The “Immortals” are there: 
The accepted masters, from Montaigne to Thackeray, will be found there. And the men of more recent times 
(Stevenson, Bret Harte, Mark ‘Twain, Owen Wister, O. Henry, and the like) whose work gives promise of per- 
manence. A monthly feast of the things one ought to read and wants to read— 


With such material to choose from, the magazine could not help being truly entertaining. The Golden Book 
provides a range of entertainment attempted by no other magazine. 


And, while being entertained, the reader of The Golden Book is constantly adding to his knowledge of litera- 


ture, and to his general culture by his contact with the beautiful and the fine. Unquestionably, The Golden Book 
educates while it entertains. 


During the Next Twelve Months Master Stories by the Following Authors 
Will Appear in THE GOLDEN Book: 


Albert Hickman Balzac Daudet Achmed Abdullah 
Willa Cather - Bret Harte Merimée Irvin S. Cobb 

Myra Kelly ‘ Fenimore Cooper de Maupassant Eugene O’Neill 

Hugo O. Henry John Russell Owen Wister 

Mark Twain Tolstoy Henry Wallace Phillips Robert Louis Stevenson 
Lever Mary Roberts Rinehart George du Maurier 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York For. 6-27 


Please send the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE for § months to the following. Inclosed find check for $1.00 
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IF YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO LEARN 
-FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 


AGREEMENT 


Every Pelman Language Course is 


taught under the absolute agreement 
that if, after completing it, you are not 
entirely satisfied with your ability to 


read, speak and understand the 


lan- 


guage, your tuition will be refunded 


ITH the Pelman method 
W «i teaching foreign lan- 

guages, it is perfectly 
possible — yes, easy —to learn 
French, German, Italian or Span- 
ish without a teacher, 


entirely by mail. 


instantly upon demand. 


(Signed) 
B. C. MCCULLOcH, 


President, The Pel- 
man Language In- 
stitute. 


learning, one or all of 
them! 


It is this remarkable 
fact that lies at the basis 
of the wonderful suc- 
cess that has come to 
the Pelman Language Courses, wherever 
they have been tried. 


Even the pronuncia- 
tion and accent are 
learned rapidly and cor- 
rectly by means of a 
remarkable new device. 
You learn to speak flu- 
ently, read easily, and 
understand readily — 
within a few months. 


A New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary 
new principle of the Pelman 
Method, in a few words: In 
English, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian there is 
a great body of words (reach- 
ing up into the thousands) 
which are practically iden- 
tical in all these tongues. 


If you were asked to read a 
French, German, Italian or 
Spanish newspaper, you 
would probably give up with- 
out making the attempt. Yet, 


Thousands of 
Letters 
Like These 


“I have managed 
during the past 
FEW MONTHS to 
obtain a better 
knowledge of collo- 
quial French than 
I acquired in 
THREE YEARS at 


W. D. Cooper. 


“I have spoken 
with Spanish 
friends and made 
myself understood, 
and have under- 
stood them also, 
and then only 
about half-way 
through the first 


part. 
F. Cutlerbuck. 
“I am extremely 
gratified at my 
rogress. To me it 
- simply amaz- 


E. E. Griffin, 


Learn as 
Children Do 


Just like a child learning 
to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the 
very first lesson how to use 
the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, 
then —and then only — 
you get the knowledge of 
grammar you need in a 
new, simple way. 


Suppose, for example, 
that you have decided to 
learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as 
simply with other lan- 
guages.) When you open 
the first lesson of the Pel- 
man method, you will be 
surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in Eng- 
lish. But you soon realize 
that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already 
know enough French words 


as a matter of fact, you already know a 
very large number of the words you 
would meet with. You would recognize 
most of them ‘“‘at sight.” Others you 
would be able to guess correctly from 
the way they “fit in” with the words you 
know. 


Really, instead of being totally ig- 
norant of these four languages, you 
already have an excellent start toward 
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to start —and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar French 
words by the way they “fit in" with the 
ones you recognize at sight. 


By means of this revolutionary sys- 
tem, within eight to twelve weeks you 
will find yourself able to speak a for- 
eign language more fluently than those 
who have studied it for years in the 
toilsome ‘‘ grammar first’ way. 


This is no exaggeration. In England, 
where this wonderful new method was 
originated, tens of thousands of people 
have found that it makes foreign lan- 
guages astonishingly easy to learn. In 
America, this success was at once du- 
plicated. This is by far the most practi- 
cal and sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 


Send for Free 
Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to 
have another language at your command. 
This book actually shows you that you 
can read, at sight, a page of the language 
you decide to learn. It shows why it is 
possible to offer the agreement that you 
will learn either French, Spanish, German 
or Italian within a short time to your satis- 
faction, or it will cost you nothing. To 
send for this book places you under no 
obligation. No salesman will call upon 
you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


TL West 45th St., Suite L-1307, New York City 


The Peiman Language Institute 
Suite L-1307, 71 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman System of Language Instruction. 


State 
I am interested in 
OFrench O Spanish (0 German [Italian 
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sk HIS rambling 
taster of cur- 
rent fiction finds 
nothing so much to 
his palate as Sylvia 
Townsend Warner’s 
idyllic epic in prose 
entitled Mr. For- 
TUNE’Ss MaGGorT 
(Viking, $2.00). At 
once light and pro- 
found, humorous and 
serious, this novel 
commends itself to 
a sophisticated au- 
dience. Mr. Fortune, 
a London bank clerk 
with a passion for 
doing nothing, finds 
an outlet for his 
genius when he em- 
barks for the South 
Seas to win dusky 
souls for his white 
God. On a small volcanic island he 
establishes himself among a tribe of naked 
innocents to whom life is easy and morals 
easier. In the course of time he makes one 
convert, but through him loses his own 
God. And in the end, the simple natives 
work profound changes in him, so that 
he leaves them harmless as he found them, 
— as a gentleman should. 


T HE Roap to Tue Tempte (Stokes, 
$3.00) is the minute record of the 
life of George Cram Cook, founder of the 
Provincetown Players by his wife, Susan 
Glaspell. She has drawn an unusually 
vivid picture of this gifted, intense, and al- 
together charming man. Young adventures 
of the mind at Harvard, school teaching in 
lowa, farming, Chicago with Floyd Dell 
and their founding of Monism, and then 
the night when one Eugene O’ Neill reads 
them his first play and they realize that 
their theatre will be consecrated to produc- 
ing his work. Throughout all his life, Cook 
wanted to go to Greece. Toward the end of 
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his life, they go, and 
he dies at Delphi. 
The author has writ- 
ten the entire book 
with such utter sym- 
pathy that when the 
reader lays it down, 
it is with an as- 
tounding sense of 
having known this 
strange man and felt 
his touch of genius. 


Wi R. V. H. COL- 

LINS has 
done the reading 
public a service by 
bringing out in one 
volume a represent- 
ative selection of 
Byron’s letters 
(Lorp Byron IN 
His LETTERS, 
Scribner’s, $3.50). 
Byron often said he had no friends; but he 
was an indefatigable writer of letters, and 
if we can accept their friendly, jocular 
tone as genuine, they indicate that what 
he liked to believe about himself and make 
others believe, was more imaginary than 
real. Indeed, the chief value of this collec- 
tion is to prove just this, — that the Byron 
the world has come to know through 
Childe Harold and Manfred and Don Juan 
was a stage figure, a striker of magnificent 
poses. His last grand gesture was his 
death. How many sentimental persons 
have sighed over his tragic espousal of 
Greek independence as his last heroic 
devotion to an ideal! It must come as a 
shock to such tea-table worshippers to 
read in his Letters: “‘I like the Greeks, who 
are plausible rascals,—with all the 
Turkish vices, without their courage.” 


gi HE Rep Pants (Scribner’s, $2.50) 
that provide Captain John W. 
Thomason, Jr. with a title, are not worn 
by the leathernecks whom that literary 








WINNING DECISIONS 


In THE FORUM Radio Debate 


At Station WABC in New York, on May 20th, the question 
“Shall We Force Religion into the Schools?” was debated 
under the auspices of THe Forum. The Reverend Benjamin 
Severance Winchester spoke for the affirmative, and Mr. 
Harvey Maitland Watts for the negative. Those who listened 
in were asked to vote for the winner and to send one hundred 
word comments on the decision. In the judgment of two- 
thirds of the listeners, Mr. Watts was the winner. Those 
who sent in ballots were almost unanimously for him, while 
Mr. Winchester was more successful in the written opinions. 


The following are the five best decisions received from those 
who listened in on the debate. To each of them goes a year’s 
subscription to THE Forvm. 


(1) It would seem to me that the answer is compulsory, 
contained in the question. Religion being an of 
experience of the spiritual and not the 
natural man, who alone receives human 
education, the moment force is employed 
in this direction, the intention to educate 
metaphysical activity is defeated at the 
start. Force (human will) and _ religion 
(spiritual reasoning) are opposite and an- 
tagonistic qualities. Force is an attribute 
of the carnal mind. To use it in connection 
with religion, is an attempted infringement 


if necessa ry, and a record kept 
attendance and studies. Such an im- 
portant subject as religion should be taught 
by persons who have studied about it and 
know whereof they speak.— Mrs. P. 
Copy, New York City. 

(4) Recognizing every man’s inalienable 
right to believe as he chooses, | still think 
religion should not be forced into our 
schools. To attempt to do so is as partizan 
as it would be to teach evolution and other 


on the prerogative of Deity, and is not in 
accord with the ideals of democracy. Keep 
the schools public, not the child! — Gracr 
pvE Wo rr, New York City. 


(2) In my opinion we certainly should have 
religion in the public school, in this pleasure- 
mad age, when most people think more of 
their own pleasure than the religious teach- 
ing of their children. Why  shouldn’t 
Protestant children get religious education 
in school? 'The Catholic children get lots of 
it in the parochial school, and it seems that 
they are about the only ones that are doing 
the kicking. I belong to no church, but | 
certainly do believe in the Bible, and think 
that it should be read in the school. — 


J. J. Wavker, Fairhold, N. J. 


(3) Religion should be taught in the home 
and in churches of all denominations. The 
time given to instruction should be truly 
religious and not a social event. It should be 


non-religious subjects in the churches. 
According to the latest figures compiled 
by “The Christian Herald,” 2,476 churches 
were discontinued in the United States in 
the last seven years. If there is insufficient 
religious sentiment to fill the churches, 
why should we seek to still further dilute 
it by injecting it into the schools? Secular 
subjects for the schools, religion for the 
churches. Mr. Watts gets my vote. — JAMES 
Lawtor, New York City. 


(5) After listening to the Reverend Win- 
chester and Mr. Watts, I am inclined to 
side with the Reverend Winchester. | 
believe that a great deal of crime, unrest, 
and other lawlessness is due to lack of 
religious training, and if it is not gotten 
at home it should be taught in the. schools. 
Education that does not teach how prop- 
erly to live is not a gainful knowledge. 
Moral training should be a prerequisite. 


— A. Perruzio, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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young officer commands, but by a south- 
ern darkey whom chance and a-taste for 
bedizened habiliments have lured into 
the French Army. As a collection of 
short stories, Captain Thomason’s new 
book is at once original and a bit like 
Kipling. Higher praise for tales of the 
rank and file can not be given. 


iN NOTHER soldier with a literary gift 
f@% is Colonel T. E. Lawrence, whose 
Revo.t 1n THE Desert (Doran, $3.00) 
filled the newspapers some months since. 
In spite of all the ballyhooing, it really de- 
serves most of the good things said about 
it, —a stirring tale of adventure such as 
no other man has lived through. At his 
best, Colonel Lawrence writes as if he were 
Homer come to life again. At other times 
he merely writes as if he were trying to 
write that way. At its present length, his 
book, though reported to be a mere frac- 
tion of the total, is plenty. 


] N_ his new book, THe PLutocrat 

(Doubleday, Page, $2.50), Booth Tark- 
ington has written a popular novel and 
nothing more. Any one desirous of whiling 
away an idle hour or two can do so very 
agreeably in its pages. But when one con- 
siders what Mr. Tarkington can do when 
he feels like it, The Plutocrat is a sad dis- 
appointment. The author has missed a 
magnificent opportunity to satirize the 
unnecessarily highhat American “in- 
tellectual”. 


R. JAMES BOYD is an agreeable 
Ww exception among the authors of suc- 
cessful first novels. His new story, Marcu- 
1nG On (Scribner’s, $2.50) is in every way 
the equal of that entertaining panorama 
of the Revolution, Drums. Like his first 
novel, Marching On is a tale from Ameri- 
can history. Having dealt faithfully with 
the Revolution, Mr. Boyd moves on to the 
Civil War. It will be interesting to see 
whether he next chooses the Great War, or 
continues to select subjects further back 
in our history. 


H OW Europe Mape Peace Wirnout 
America (Doubleday, Page, $5.00) 
is the somewhat elongated title of Frank 
Simonds’s story of the world since the 
peace conference. A highly readable and 
intelligent book which “pulls together” 
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several important which much 


years 
newspaper reading is apt to leave hazy. 
The author’s most important observation 
is that the World War really ended at 
Locarno, — and not before. 


S PEAKING of wars and the men who 

fight them, Senator Wadsworth, who 
writes the introduction to STATESMANSHIP 
or War by Brigadier-General John 
McAuley Palmer (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.50), says that the author is “cultured 
in his mental processes”. As is frequently 
the case with Senatorial utterances, no- 
body can possibly tell what this means; 
but if it means that Statesmanship or War 
is a sound and well-reasoned study of the 
military needs of the United States, it is a 
perfectly accurate description of a very 
intelligent book. 


ei ERTRUDE ATHERTON is a writer 
who varies greatly in the quality of 
her work and her subjects. This time she 
hits a high mark in both respects. Her 
historical novel, THe ImMmMortTaL Mar- 
RIAGE (Boni & Liveright, $2.50), shows up 
Sabatini as too romantic and sentimental, 
and John Erskine as artificial and unreal. 
It is a story of Pericles’s love for Aspasia, 
the most beautiful and brilliant woman of 
the golden age of Athens. Greece is su- 
perbly reconstructed, and against a back- 
ground of temples, blue skies, and the 
Aegean, Mrs. Atherton weaves one of the 
classic love stories of all time. 
WEALTHY Philadelphian falls in 
lf love with a Broadway chorus girl 
and marries her, and Struthers Burt tells 
of their rocky road to married happiness in 
Tue DetecrasLte Mountains (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00). Their life together is divided 
between the correct society of Philadel- 
hia, the New York stage, and the West. 
Ir. Burt knows the West so well and is so 
appreciative a lover of it, that this part of 
the novel is the best. There are smatter- 
ings of sophisticated dialogue, but the 
a are types who never really come to 
life. 


iY BEL BONNARD, — thank heavens! 
i — does not engage himself to en- 
lighten us about China’s soul or the true 
causes of China’s civil war. He takes his 
readers for a leisurely stroll In Cutna 





Introducing... 


THE (New!) 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


(Coming September 15) 


Beginning with the next issue appearing in September, THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW will re-enter the Monthly Field. 
The oldest magazine in America (Founded in the year 1815) ‘will 
become the newest of the monthlies. . 


As a Monthly, THE (New) NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will 
explore the currents of modern life with a new zest for timeliness 
and with all of its traditional loyalty to thoroughness, authority 
and literary distinction. .. . 


The Yearly Subscription Price remains the same — Four Dollars for 
Twelve Issues. . . “ Single copies will be forty cents. . 


By Entering your subscription now you will be sure to receive the first 
issue of THE (New) NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW in Sep- 
tember and the eleven other monthly issues which follow. 


The Coupon Below is there for your convenience. Fill it out now and 
mail it tous. Your subscription entered now will bé payable upon 
receipt of the October issue of THE ( New) NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 
lf 1815 
“FOR THE LIVING PRESENT” 
1927 


Pre-Publication Subscription 


To the Publisher, THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly enter my subscription to THE (New) NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, at $4 a year, beginning with the October number. Upon 
receipt of this issue I will remit payment. 
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(Dutton, $3.50), and in clear, vivid 
language describes the Celestial Empire as 
it is to-day, — which takes in every topic 
from missionaries to a sunset on the Tartar 
Wall. He combines the accuracy of a 
scholar with the colorful touch of an 
artist. Thus, without claiming to do so, 
In China gives us a more acute insight into 
the Orient than any other book published 
this year. 


ny BOUT all that can be said concerning 

books of travel is that they describe 
adventures in this or that quarter of the 
globe. If the reader has a taste for Abys- 
sinia or Patagonia, he will follow the ex- 
plorer into those lands; if he hasn’t, the 
promise of a comfortable library chair for 
an evening’s expedition, will not lure him. 
Therefore, be it said that Gregory Mason’s 
Sitver Cities oF Yucatan (Putnam, 
$3.50) is a popularized record of the 
Mason-Spinden expedition among the 
ancient Mayan ruins and semi-civilized 
Indian tribes of Central America. A more 
amusing volume for the general reader is 
Dr. William M. McGovern’s JuNGLE 
Patus anp Inca Ruins (Century, $5.00), 
describing a journey up the Amazon River 
and across the Andes, through a tropical 
country inhabited by the most primitive 
races of the Western hemisphere. 


N BOOK that can not be so easily dis- 
f@4 missed, because of its greater pre- 
tensions, is the First CrossiInG OF THE 
Povar Sea (Doran, $5.00), — an account 
by Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ells- 
worth of the historic flight of “The 
Norge”. We hesitated to pass premature 
judgment upon this much discussed book, 
and therefore asked the opinion of an 
explorer to whom a side-trip to the pole is 
a mere incident. His comment was en- 
lightening: “‘ The trip itself was important; 
but the book is a dud.” 


S OME one has described Luther Bur- 
4 bank as a gardener with a spark of 
genius. THe Harvest oF THE YEARS, — 
the story of his life in which Wilbur Hall 
collaborated, — gives evidence of more 
gardening than genius (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.00). It is an egotistical and self-im- 
portant record of a little man, tireless in 
work and. self-flattery, who, because he 
learned to apply a few of Darwin’s princi- 
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ples, thought himself a great scientist, 
and because he was overwhelmed by the 
ceaseless change and multiplicity in 
nature, felt himself called to the role of 
prophet against God and immortality. 


abd as we were wondering what had 

become of the breed of sea-tales that 
have salted the English tongue from the 
time of the Armada, along comes an old 
American deep-water sailor and spins a 
book of yarns straight from the mast, —’ 
Eicut Beis: Sattor’s Snuc Harsor 
Yarns AND Ba.iaps, by Frank Waters 
(Appleton, $2.00). Lacking the polished 
structure of a Stevenson or a Melville, 
these amusing tales ramble along in the 
awkward gait of an old tar on shore leave 
in celluloid collar and peg-top trousers; 
but for comic defiance of probability, they 
are not far behind Kipling’s Mulvaney 
stories. 


i i HE post-war migration of thousands 

of Negroes from the agricultural 
South to the industrial North and their 
consequental maladjustment and read- 
justment, have caused Charles H. Wesley, 
Professor of History at Howard University 
to make a thorough study of Nrcro 
LapBor IN THE Un1TED States (Vanguard, 
$0.50). From the slavery of the 1860’s to 
the industrialism of the 1920's, this is a 
competent and scholarly survey. It should 
be read by sociologists and reformers and 
all those well-meaning people whose 
programs are based moreon sentiment and 
theories of abstract justice, than on the 
actualities of racial history, especially in 
the solid field of economics. 


R the first eighty pages of Lions 

IN THE Way, by Hughes Mearns 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.00), the reader is 
carried onward by the humanity and, at 
times, by the humor of the characters. 
Then, most suddenly and inexplicably, a 
situation of power becomes apparent. 
The novel has a directness that builds, 
rather than tells, its story. This quality 
sometimes suggests the first novel of a 
rather young man, much more than one 
would expect from an author of Hughes 
Mearns’s accomplishment. But the clarity 
of the dialogue and the simple strength of 
the narrative really place Lions in the 
Way beyond most stylistic comparisons. 





An INTELLIGENCE TEST 


for PARENTS 


How well do you know your job 


RE you expert, just average, or below par in your admin- 
istration of the most important job in the world — parent- 
hood? Test yourself with the questions on the right. You will 
find the correct answers to them (and the whole of this ‘‘ Intelli- 
gence Test for Parents’’) in the current issue of CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents. Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Director of the 
Child Study Association of America, scored 96 on the test. A 
graduate class of Columbia University averaged 84. A settle- 
ment house mother, who could neither write nor speak Eng- 
lish, made 78! 


CHILDREN—The Magazine for PARENTS 


The discussions in this new magazine cover the whole age- 
range of childhood, so that every issue has in it something of 
inestimable value to you whether the child in whom your 
interest centers is a tiny baby, a rapidly growing youngster, or 
an adolescent. It brings interesting reports of successful 
methods other parents have used with child-problems similar 
to your own and keeps you in close touch with all the newest 
ideas and discoveries in the field of child care and training. 
And every article is written simply and briefly, so that you can 
get the gist of it quickly. Don’t miss another issue. Use the 
coupon below to subscribe today! 


Other Special Features of the Current Issue 


“Do You Love Your Children Wisely or Too Well?” by 
Zilpha Carruthers 

“Education Races With Catastrophe,” by Florence Boeckel 

“Confessions of a Grandmother,” by Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water 


To be sure of 


cpl 


Choose the Best Answer 


6. 


20. 


Information about sex matters should 
first be given to a child — 
a. Before he starts going to school 
b. At the age of eight 
ec. At the age of twelve 
d. When he first indicates an interest 
along that line 


It is often not wise to put a child to bed 
as punishment because — 

a. He may lie awake 

b. He may learn to dislike his bed 

c. He may feel thwarted 

d. He may cry 


When a child is indulging in a temper tan- 
trum you can often help him most by — 
a. Leaving him alone 
b. Talking to him and trying to reason 
with him 
c. Holding him firmly 
d. Giving him what he wants 


An average child may be expected to keep 
dry at night by the age of — 

a. Nine months 

b. Twelve months 

c. Twenty-four months 

d. Thirty-six months 


If a fourteen year old daughter wants to 
go out at night to meet boys — 
a. Encourage her to go 
b. Forbid her going out at night at all 
c. Invite some boys and girls frequently 
to her home 
d. Try to interest her in girls 


-------—---——--------------------7 


| Curpren, The Magazine for Parents, | 
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TABLOID REVIEWS 


IMPROVE YOURSELF! 


Read Little Blue Books, Pocket-Sized, 
15,000 Words per Volume — Self-Teach. @ 
ing, Entertaining, Cultural — Your gach 
Choice 5c per Book— ORDER BY NUMBER 


1253 Information Quizzes 629 Legal Forms 
367 Better Conversations 1206 How to Swim 
1231 Best 1926 Jokes 1109 Spanish Self Taught 
855 Letter-writin Guide 1207 French Self Taught 
681 ling Self Taught 835 Useful Tables 
682 oa mar Self Taught 679 Chemistry Manual 
683 Punctuation Guide 994 Physics Manual 
1225 Avoiding Marital Troubles 895 Astronomy Manual 
789 Divorce Laws 725 Zoology Manual 
1064 Radio Manual 710 Botany Manual 
1230 Radio Stations 703 Physiology Manual 
773 Good Habits 1186 Golf Rules 
1209 How to Entertain 1185 All About Weather 
556 Etiquette Hints 167 Health Rules 
1219 Homelike Homes 1126 Eating for Health 
112 Self-Development 688 Teeth and Mouth 
7 Liberal Education 997 Home Cooking 
897 How to Read 877 French Cooking 
697 Words Often 145 Ghost Stories 
Mispronounced 942 Detective Stories 
97 Bible \eutenmieens 1010 Magic Tricks 
988 Art of Courtship 1096 How to Dress 
83 Evolution of i 651 Psychoanalyze Yourself 
1139 Photography Man 417 Nature of Dreams 
491 Psychol Guide 1069 Conquest of Fear 
1023 Popular tations 761 F and Diet 
893 500 Riddles 685 Interior Decoration 
1018 Funny Limericks 1032 Home Gardening 
831 Crossword Puzzles 729 How to Budget 
815 Familiar Quotations 1009 Typewriting Guide 
1208 Success vs. Failure 847 Card Games 
868 Self- improvement 1065 Lives of Presidents 
1074 Commercial Law 78 Public Speaking 
902 Foreign Words 25 anya ming Dictionary 
192 Synonym Book 499 Classi Eetionary 
1103 Puzzle Book 56 American Slan 
1223 Working Thru College 467 Evolution Explained 
986 How to Debate 1146 College Humor 
217 What Is Personality? 1251 Questions & Answers 
749 Camping Manual 209 Birth Control 
382 Lincoln's Humor 346 Old English Songs 
1 Rubaiyat Omar Khayyam 466 Sculpture Guide 
783 Mandalay, etc. 468 Architecture Guide 
795 Gunga Din, etc. 501 How to Tie Knots 
1204 Musical Terms 278 Medical Quacks 
859 Enjoying Music 794 Patent Medicines 
984 Harmony Self Taught 9 Great Poems 
414 Art of Happiness 298 Today's Poetry 
1092 Beauty Hints 102 Sherlock Holmes 
1182 Cosmetic Recipes 132 salor, A -— 
1003 How to Think 804 Sh —4 Dreams 
435 100 Best — 82 Faults in English 
1097 Improving Memory 333 Kipling’s Stories 
ne Fiaviag © Piano 12 Poe's Tales 
ow to Sing . 
734 ‘ieetul Phrases 1151 Hawthorne's Tales 
64 How to to Argue 284 Burns’ Poems 
1004 H ow to Save Money 288 London's Stories 
1189 Making Pin Money 926 H. G. Wells’ Stories 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any book for 5c co us ic 
book for carriage cha: sae (otherwise er wil Te Bit od 

collect). Canadian and foreign 7c per book wit! onder. 
g talogue on request. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 2iP%;5 finsas 


Twelve Modern Apostles and 
Their Creeds 


A Symposium of Faiths 


If you were interested by the Confessions of 





Faith Series which appeared in THe Forum 
during 1926, you will want to own this book. 
It contains the twelve articles which appeared 
in the magazine, together with an introduction 
by Dean Inge, and may be had for $2.50 from 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City 


And those who enjoy the deep human 
intricacy of Joyce’s Exiles or Ford’s Good 
Soldier, should read Mearns and see how 
an American of sane understanding uses 
his own language and people to very much 
the same end. 


an HIS is not a book,” one reads in the 
Introduction to Tue Last Saton, 
by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50), and the polite reader can 
but agree. It is an annotated compendium 
of letters, printed and bound, — letters to 
and from Madame Arman de Caillavet, 
the last of a great race of Parisian dames 
whose gracious hospitality has nourished 
French literature in that atmosphere of 
urbanity, charm, and wit which has given 
it its distinct social tone since the seven- 
teenth century. These letters show Ma- 
dame de Caillavet in the rdle of Muse to 
Anatole France, and to a less degree to 
Taine, Loti, Jules Lemaitre, and Marcel 
Proust. The reader will smile at the hun- 
dred or so specimens of correspondence 
between “‘the Muse” and her dear son 
Gaston that are thrown in gratis to swell 
the 354 pages of the volume. 


ays since the appearance of Anne 
Severn and the Fieldings, May Sin- 
clair has held a unique position as a 
portrayer of characters. THe ALLINGHAMS 
(Macmillan, $2.50) well upholds this 
tradition. Before the end of the first 
chapter each person in it assumes a re- 
markable individuality. The story centres 
about a well-to-do English family, the 
children of which, — six of them, — we 
meet in childhood and leave in their 
twenties. A simple story quietly told; and 
if Miss Sinclair would not strain so hard 
to rub her views of psychology into the 
reader, the book would be stronger and 
more moving. 


‘t HE horn of the Beecher family is 
lustily, if satirically, tooted in Trum- 
PETS OF JUBILEE (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00), 
by Constance Mayfield Rourke. Tough old 
Lyman Beecher, sturdy prophet of the 
Republic’s early days, mellifluous Henry 
Ward Beecher with his pocketful of gems, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, highbrow 
popular novelist divide 237 pages between 
them. With this human, — all too human 
trio, — the author should have brought 
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More than 


8 out of every 10 Subscribers | 
to The CHURCHMAN 
yenew theer Subscriptions 

| 


This remarkable record indicates the 
extraordinary interest-holding power of 
the oldest religious publication in the 
United States. © 


The CHURCHMAN 25 worth reading: 


Alive, but not sensational | 
Liberal, but not “radical” | 
Fearless, but not bigoted | 
Exclusive articles by and about men of affairs 


A FEW INTERNATIONALLY NOTABLE CONTRIBUTORS | 


Dean Inge Bishop Slattery | 
Austin Strong Studdert Kennedy | 
Hubert C. Herring Julia Marlowe | 
si seas chadaeeelal cael | 
THE CHURCHMAN 
Judge for yourself 2 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me THE CHURCHMAN for 9 months 
SEND FOR at the Special Reduced Rate of $2.00. 
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A Glorious Golden VOICE 


for Your Country Estate 

N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charming estates 

have been made even more charming. They have been 
given a VOICE. Golden-toned Deagan Chimes have been 
installed to give expression to the scenes of beauty and love- 
liness in which they are set. 

‘The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow song of these 
chimes has become part of the community itself—eagerly 
awaited by all within reach of their golden notes. The estates 
have become known far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, a more 
lasting source of gratification, than Golden-Voiced Deagan 
Chimes for country estates. A booklet describing a few of the 
installations made and giving other interesting details, has just 
come off the press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 
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the Beecher family records to a halt. 
Horace Greeley and P. T. Barnum, with 
whom this bulky volume closes, seem like 
intruders. And no one likes to be intruded 
on while being roasted, or while watching 
others roasted. 


A YEAR ago Leo Perutz received 
flattering attention because of his 
excellent From Nine to Nine. Now comes 
Tue Marguis or Bouipar (Viking, $2.00), 
adequately translated by Graham Rawson, 
to confirm the earlier impression of a 
superior writer who condescends to please 
and amuse us with his trifles. Quite un- 
burdened by its light mantle of super- 
naturalism, this book wends its narrative 
way through a charming atmosphere of 
rural Spain during the Napoleonic Wars. 
The plot is satisfyingly complicated, and 
because it is intelligent and cynically 
humorous in concept, it leaves a remark- 
ably pleasant aftertaste. 


ence to victims of the ask- 

me-another mania: counter-attack 
your question-tormentors with, “What is 
the greatest name in Russian letters?” 
Prince D. S. Mirsky, in his History or 
Russian Literature (Knopf, $4.00), 
proclaims Alexander Sergeievitch Pushkin 
the Shakespeare of his countrymen. He 
gives each of his important men sympa- 
thetic biographies and an authoritative 
summing up of his works, and each minor 
figure an estimate. Prince Mirsky is a 
lecturer at the University of London. His 
book is full of scholarship, and yet it is 
quite readable, and,— be it said gratefully, 


— brief. 

nN COLLECTION of short and partic- 
f2$ ularly edible essays and poems by 
William Rose Benét, first published in 
various periodicals, have now come out as 
Wip Gos.incs (Doran, $2.00). There are 
but one or two poor spots in the whole 
book, and these so mild and brief that one 
is only moderately irritated by them. All 
through it there runs a delicate and 
amusingly delightful use of slang which 
removes the vernacular from subway and 
chewing gum association without painful or 
ponderouseffort. A light, idly pleasant book 
it is, written for light, idle, pleasant hours, 
suggestive of hammocks and hot summer 
afternoons and refreshing chuckles. 
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TRANGE, isn't it, with all the marvel- 

ous wealth of our English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the answers to such word 
questions as those above. 


Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 


With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 


Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions — that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ideas, and then not always in alphabetical 
order. 


No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere vague impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers, 


But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps—a book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit yourthoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 


The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw —- the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
ing columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 
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m Lo fit your thoughts ? 


for each shade of meaning.” 









groping for words 


‘‘What word conveys the exact shade 
of meaning I desire?’’ 


“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?”’ 


“What is that word I have 
forgotten?’’ 


**Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my . 
thought clearly ?”’ 


‘*How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?”’ 


The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary ‘‘Unmistakably the great- 
est single-volume reference work in the 
world” (Writer's Monthly) plus the newer 
words, including those which arose out of 
the World War and the progress of the arts, 
etc., and a listing of all the important words 
and definitions of the leading arts and 
sciences. 


In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, concise 
textbooks on English, composition, word 
butlding, Biblical references, geographic and 
historic facts, lists of the famous characters 
of literature, American Sobriquet, etc., 
which increase its value to you beyond 
computation. 


A veritable Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge! No wonder the leading maga- 
zines are saying of it: 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. 


“will be of constant use on the writing desk.”” 
— American Mercury. 


“cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Forum. 


— “leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and defines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fluency are 
obtained.” — Harper's. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 


— World's Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk - 


Let us send you this remarkable volume HISTORICAL | a 
that you may judge it in your own home. ae COMPANY, 
We want you to examine it at your leisure — 4 1334 G therry Street 
to try it for ten days at our risk. We want Philadelphia, Pa. — 
you to see what complete mastery of : he ae 
the English language its 1462 pages Please send me (postpaid in U. S. 

. oe : “ and Canada) a copy of the new 
give you. It is bound mn handsome 4 Amplified Edition of March's The- 
buckram — a worthy addition to any saurus Dictionary. I will pay the post 
library — 74%" x 1044" x 2%", and a, 


nan $3.00 plus 12c postage, and if I keep 
surprisingly handy because of the the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 
thin, light-weight opaque paper 


three months. 

used. 5 ; If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 

Just send in the coupon. If you 4 return it in good condition within 10 days and 
do not find that it completely 9 you are to refund my $3.12, which includes 
answers the word problems / postage I have paid 
which confront you, you have 
but to return it and it has - 

. = Name 

not cost you a cent. 
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ce events have made it abun- 

dantly evident that history is pre- 
paring a spacious niche for Dr. Hu Sutin. 
His reputation is already so great that not 
even the most inveterate punster would 
have the effrontery to ask ‘‘Who’s he?” 
or even “Who’s Shih?” And were that 
hypothetically daring punster so indiscreet 
as thus to inquire, the merest glance into 
Who’s Who in China would tell him 
“Who’s Hu.” The inquirer would learn 
that Dr. Hu was in- 
strumental in making 
vernacular Chinese a 
literary language, so 
that to-day his country- 
men write in a tongue 
“understanded of the 
people”, instead of in 
the older, classical lan- 
guage which long since 
became unintelligible to 
all save scholars. In 
so doing he loosed the 
flood-gates of modern 
change and a whole new 
social and intellectual 
life, thus justifying his, title, “Father of 
the Chinese Renaissance.” 

Our other Chinese contributor, one of 
the justly famous “Nine Old Gentlemen 
of Hsiang-shan,” the famous T’ang poet, 
Po Cui-l, might claim the 
right to be “toasted” first; 
but he is unfortunately dead, 
— has in fact been defunct for 
the last eleven hundred years. 
That regrettable fact, however, 
is simply one more tribute to 
the staying power of his verse 
and the linguistic accomplish- 
ments of his translator, ARTHUR 
WALEy, once a student of Sir 
Denison Ross at the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, and 
now a specialist on the British Museum’s 
staff. We may add in passing that Po 
Chi-I, whom he translates, was in his time 
a distinguished official of the T’ang em- 
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Freperick S. Hoppin 





WE NEED MorE CENsorS, SAYS Mr. Hoppin 





perors. The rumor that he was related to 
Edgar Allan Poe is, however, unfounded. 


a Forum proudly claims FrRepEr- 

ick S. Hoppin as doubly its own, — 
vice-president as well as a valued con- 
tributor. If we dare whisper a state secret, 
he recently made a special trip to England 
on our behalf, the results of which will be 
apparent in the August number. His career 
has been a model for all literary aspirants. 
Beginning as an editor of the “ Har- 
vard Lampoon,” he became a news- 
paper reporter on graduation, then 
a magazine editor, then literary 
adviser to one publishing house for 
two years, and then, for twelve 
years, president of another. A man 
of many tastes, he is at the moment 
writing a monumental work on 
hermits, meanwhile enthusiastically 
breeding Scotch terriers and casu- 
ally gathering in ribbons at the 
Westminster Dog Show, New York. 


oa the Court of St James, the 

Reverend G. A. Struppert 
KENNEDY is known as a Chaplain to His 
Majesty, but to the English Tommies dur- 
ing the Great War, he was simply “‘ Wood- 
bine Willie”, — a soubriquet gained by his 
copious distribution of the prime requisite 
of modern 
warfare,— 
cigarettes. 
He was, 
without 
doubt the 
most popu- 
lar man on 
the western 
front, 
where pop- 
ularity was 
dearly 
bought. Long a familiar Forum contribu- 
tor, he departs this month from his ac- 
customed themes in favor of a stalwart 
championship of birth control. However 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell 
Founder of the Boy Scout 

‘ovement 


Frank P. Walsh 
Former Chairman of Na 
tional War Labor rd 


T. P. O'Connor 
**Father of the Hi ouse 
mons 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Founder of Juvenile Court 
of Denver 


Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice 
Director of Military Oper- 
ations, Imperial General 
Staff 


Can it be “tommyrot,” when such 
people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women who ad- 
vocate Pelmanism, and who use its principles themselves. 
With this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will 
benefit you? Find out what Pelmanism has already done for 
over 550,000 people — send for a copy of the free book illus- 


trated below. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pelmanism, 
but probably you have carelessly thought of 

it as “just another new-fangled movement. Some 
more tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff!’ 


Can it, however, be “‘tommyrot,” when such 


people as those pictured here, men and women of * 


the highest intelligence and distinction — promi- 
nent statesmen, artists, novelists, jurists, business 
men, military men, publicists — advocate Pelman- 
ism in the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force of a re- 
ligious movement, all over the world. There is no 
secret as to how it performs its seeming miracles 
of regeneration among discouraged people. It 
takes the principles of Applied Psychology, sim- 
plifies them, so that they can be understood by 
everybody, and then arranges them into a remark- 
able system of mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes almost 
unbelievable. It helps its users in the most prac- 
tical way. It changes their outlook upon life; it 
changes their circumstances. They begin to 
accomplish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of. They do more, earn more. In- 
stances are on record, (on file and open to inspec- 
tion) where income has increased 800, 900 and 
1,000 per cent. Yet, remarkable though they 
may seem, these results can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in your 
heart that you have failed, failed miserably, to 
attain what you once dreamed of. Was that fine 
ambition unattainable? Or was there just 
something wrong with you? Analyze your- 
self, and you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find out by 
means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop 
it easily; Pelmanism will show you just how; 
600,000 Pelmanists, many of whom were held 
back by your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 


The whole remarkable st of Pelmanism is 
told in a little book, “Scientific Mind-Training.”’ 
It explains in detail the simple principles; it tells 
stories — almost unbelievable, some of them — 
of people whose lives and circumstances have been 
revolutionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, free, 
if you are at all interested in Pelmanism. 
To ask for it involves you in no obligation whatso- 
ever; you will not be bothered; no salesman will 
call on you. Send for this book now; when such 
distinguished people as those shown here advise 
you to take up Pelmanism how can you justify 
yourself if you do not try to find out, at least, 
whether Pelmanism can help you “find yourself.” 
— the coupon below — now, before you forget 
about it. 


Sir Harry Lauder 
Celebrated Comedian 


H.R.H. Prince 
Charles of 
Swedea 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the State of New York 


71 West 45th Street Suite 1307 New York City 


Admiral Lord 
Beresford 
GOB. GCV0O. 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 1307, New York 


Please send me without obligation your free 64-page booklet, ‘‘ Scientific 
Mind Training.” 
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TOASTS 


he and his ‘Catholic opponent, FaTHer 
Joun Aucustine Ryan, may differ in 
their views of the question they discuss, 
they agree in one common enthusiasm, the 
application of practical Christianity to 
labor problems. Both have, toa remarkable 
degree, caught the ear of their generations. 
Crowds are turned away when Mr. 
Kennedy preaches in London, and Father 
Ryan, — well known as the 
foremost Catholic authority on 
social problems, — is likewise 
in a position to give effect to 
his teachings by his position as 
director of the social action 
department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. 
‘*My favorite motto,’’ he 
writes, “is, ‘I love justice and 
hate shams.’” “An admirer 
observes that he “‘ would be en- 
titled to call himself a liberal if 
he were not opposed to birth 
control.” But Father Ryan 
himself avers that he is a liberal, — some- 
times styled even a radical. 


HE creator of Colonel Bramble is also 
jf a genius at reviving figures of the 
past. In Ariel, ANDRE Maurots studied 
with sympathy and penetration the tribu- 
lations and delights of Shelley’s life. 
France, England, and America acclaimed 
his work, as they have more recently 
hailed Mape: The World of Illusion, in 
which he studies figures apparently so 
diverse as Goethe and Mrs. Siddons. His 
title, ““Mape,” is the product of his little 
daughter, who coined the word to desig- 
nate her own private world of make- 
believe. It is, according to Sir Edmund 
Gosse, a refuge to which its inventor can 
withdraw if the actual world is hostile, — 
and the actual world has such a habit of 
being hostile. This month, M. 
Maurois turns his fantastic and 
brilliant imagination, not upon 
figures of the past, but forward 
to the 1990’s, which seem fully 
as naughty as their predeces- 
sors ever were. 

The power of the press will 
by that time, he assures us, 
have extended even to 


the 
Moon, —a cheerful prospect 
for editors and_ circulation #8. 
managers. 
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be HE newly-appointed Professor of 
Zoology at Birmingham University, 
H. Munro Fox, continues his entertain- 
ing series of biological essays in this issue. 


N 1923, Samuet Durr McCoy, already 
if a journalist of parts, was sent by the 
New York “World” to investigate the 
death of Martin Tabert, flogged to death 
by a “whipping boss” in a 
Florida lumber camp. His fifty 
articles exposing abuses in the 
state prison system won the 
“World” the annual Pulitzer 
gold medal “for the most dis- 
interested and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered by any 
American newspaper during 
the year.”’ But for all his ad- 
ventures, he is not one of those 
who cry, “Fie on this quiet 
life!” On the contrary, he says, 
“My year in Ireland, in charge 
of relief measures during active 
warfare, gunfire, street bombings, am- 
bushes, and raids, and the Tabert case 
where armed men menaced investigators, 
have provided me with enthusiasms almost 
equal to those I now derive from sailing 
a sloop off Long Island. A propos of my 
article itself, my house in Westport was 
eighteen years old when British troops 
burned Norwalk ten miles away in 1778.” 


oe author, editor, lecturer, 

and journalist, Norman Hapcoop 
writes with equal authority and facility 
upon many subjects. He has been Ameri- 
can Minister to Denmark, and will be re- 
membered by Forum readers as winner of 
the “Unjust Laws” prize debate contest. 
He is to meet Father Ryan in a Forum 
debate on birth control which will be 
broadcasted from Station WABC, June 17. 


poy Bari describes 

the genesis of her story, 
“The Goddess of Liberty,” 
thus: “I was sent to make a 
survey of conditions in Porto 
Rico. Statistics were not in- 
vented to tell the truth about 
Latin and tropical people, so | 
started a note-book of more 
human commentary on the 
working of American institu- 
tions, and out of that note- 


THIS UNIQUE SERVICE COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! 


The Book-of-the-Month Club 
keeps you from missing the 
outstanding new books you 
are anxious to read; its 
subscribers are guaranteed 
against dissatisfaction * 7 7 


INK over the last few years. How often have 
outstanding books appeared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended—books you were anxious to read 
and fully intended to read, when you “got around to it,” 
but which nevertheless you missed! This need be true no 
longer. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club will deliver to you 
every month, just like a magazine, the 
outstanding book of that month, and 
with a double guarantee against dis- 
satisfaction. 


The outstanding book each month is 
chosen impartially from all the im- 
portant new books, whoever the author 
and whoever the publisher. The choice is 
made by a group of unbiased critics, shown 
here, who have no business connection with the 
enterprise. The theory is—and it works!—that 
any book appealing strongly to a majority of 
five individuals (of such good judgment and 
such varying taste) is likely to be a book few 
people will care to miss reading. 


Henry Serer Caney 


But you are not obliged to accept the judg- 
ment of this committee. Their choice is simply a prac- 
tical method of arriving at one outstanding book a 
month, Tastes vary. You are not expected, willy-nilly, 
to like and keep the books you receive. 


Before the book-of-the-month comes to you, you 
receive a carefully written report describing what sort 
of book it is. If you think you will like 

it, you let it come to you. If not, you 

specify that some other book you prefer 

be sent instead. You make your choice 

of a substitute from a list of other 

worth-while new books, which are also 

described carefully, to guide you in your 

Caatsroraze Mortex decision. However, if you let the chosen 
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Hsyrwoop Broun 


Handed to you by the post- 
man — the books you don’t 
want to miss! 


“‘book-of-the-month” come, and find 
you are disappointed, even then you 
may exchange it for some other book you 
may prefer. 


Thus, you can be absolutely sure 
that you will never again, through 
oversight, miss books 
you are anxious to 
read; you keep completely informed 
about all the best books; you choose 
your reading with more discrimination 
than ever before; and you do obtain and 
do read the outstanding books you are 
anxious not to miss! 


Dorotey CANFIELD 


Wa. ALLEN Waite 


The cost of this unique service is—nothing. 
You pay the same price for the books as if you 
got them from the publisher himself, by mail. 
Send for our prospectus which explains how 
simply the service operates. It is working 
smoothly and satisfactorily for over 40,000 
discriminating people. 


Your request for our prospectus will involve 
you in no obligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining the details of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club Plan. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name... 


Address .cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccceccccoccccecs 
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book, with practically no changes, I have 
written ‘The Goddess of Liberty’ and 
other sketches. When Sacco and Vanzetti 
and Anita Whitney are safely off my 
calendar, I expect to start off again for the 
Islands to see what American institutions 
mean in action.” 


oBERT P. Tristram CorFin, who has 
)8) often contributed poems, now writes 
in far from prosy prose on the too fre- 
quently prosaic subject of tenants, and, — 
just to show what he can do, — illustrates 
his article himself. That 
he is not abandoning the 
muse to whom he owed 
allegiance when Tue 
Forum first introduced 
him to a public now rap- 
idly growing, is evident 
from his forth-coming 
book of verse, Dew and 
Bronze (A. and C. Boni), 
gracefully dedicated to 
the Editor, “who, more 
than any other, has given 
me a start in letters.” His 
subjects, he says, are 
“mostly from my own 
Maine coast, ranging all 
the way from fish chowder 
picnics to pirates.” He isa 
Professor of English at 
Wells College, who a few 
years ago was a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford. At 
Wells, his English Honors 
course introduces some of 
the methods of Oxford, 
where “courses” are unknown and pro- 
fessors none too plentiful. In his portrait 
we behold him with what he describes as 
his “‘two most vital volumes” on his knee. 


a REDERICK H. ALLEN is an authority on 
@ child psychology, who received his 
medical training at Johns Hopkins, serv- 
ing later on the resident staff of the 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic under 
Dr. Adolf Meyer. Since 1925 he has been 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Philadelphia, which specializes in be- 
havior problems of children. It is perhaps 
worth adding that he is not by any means 
identical with Frederick L. Allen, whose 
humorous essays in other issues will be 
gratefully remembered. 
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Rosert P. Tristram Corrin 
WITH TWO OF HIS CHILDREN 


f A. Ricnarps, of Cambridge Univer- 
- sity, has left off mountain-climbing 
on the Pacific Coast and is now on his way 
to England via Asia. As we write these 
words, he is probably passing through 
India, — doubtless in preparation for his 
article on E. M. Forster, which is to appear 
inan earlyissue. Mr. Richards collaborated 
with C. K. Ogden, Science Editor of 
Tue Forum, in a philosophic volume 
with the enigmatic title, The Meaning of 
Meaning. His Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism is equally well known, and as a tutor 
in English he has devised 
a crucial series of tests 
whereby his students 
demonstrate their critical 
powers without any clue 
to the identity or im- 
portance of the poets they 
are judging. 


ie ScOvILLE is a 
2 Philadelphia lawyer, 
whose real enthusiasm in 
life is the woods and their 
shy inhabitants, among 
whom he has had innum- 
erable adventures which 
he records in graceful es- 
says. To an editorial staff, 
which in the course of a 
month’s work decodes 
many an alleged “‘article” 
by legal luminaries, it is a 
perpetual wonder how any 
lawyer can write so well. 
Perhaps it is because so 
few lawyers can combine 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States with a life-long devo- 
tion to warblers, hair-raising scrambles 
down icy cliffs in quest of ravens’ eggs, 
and thrilling but scarcely ecstatic mo- 
ments in the society of rattlesnakes. Mr. 
Scoville’s books are as varied as one might 
anticipate from such a record. Among 
them are Brave Deeds of Union Soldiers, 
Abraham Lincoln, His Story, Wild Folk, 
The Inca Emerald, The Out-of-Doors Club. 
The most recent is Runaway Days, which 
describes what happens when this legal 
naturalist runs away from his Philadel- 
phia office. 

It is quite natural to find Mr. Scoville 
a member both of the Law Association 
and the Ornithologists’ Union. 
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FEW BOOKS BETTER THAN MANY, AND A 
LITTLE TIME GIVEN TO A FAITHFUL STUDY OF THE 
FEW WILL BE ENOUGH TO QUICKEN THOUGHT AND 
ENRICH THE MIND —Cwannann 


New Daily Reading Guide 


Here are reading selections from The 

, A Harvard Classics appropriately as- 
- signed for every day in the year. 
Each can be read in about 15 min- 

utes with leisurely enjoyment. By diligent regular 
reading of these carefully selected gems from the world's 
masterpieces, even the busy man or woman can easily 
and pleasantly accumulate a fund of general information 


HAT are the few great books really worth 

reading? * How shall the busy man or woman 
find them? This problem has been wonderfully 
solved for you by Dr. Eliot from his lifetime of read- 
ing, study and teaching. He has made it possible 
for you, by reading little, still to be well-read. 


His influence on America cannot be calculated, but 
that it was prodigious must be admitted when one 
considers the thousands of men who passed under 
his eye and hand in the 40 years he was President of 
Harvard. But that he reached far beyond the Cam- 
bridge walls may be seen in thousands of home 
libraries throughout the land. Many denied any 
other guidance have obtained direction and counsel 
through — 


Eliot’s 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
The Harvard Classics 


Answers to above Pigtions' 1—Harvey; 2—Milton; 3-Dana; 4—Alexan- 
der the Great; 5—-Shakespeare; 6-Population tends to outrun sub- 
sistence; 7— Poe; 8—Jenner; ee 15, Caesar assassinated in 
fulfillment of soothsayer's waren 10—Penn; 11—En, apn journal 
published by Addison and Steele; esus’ cup at the Last Supper; 
13-The Arabian Nights; Pi Miacbet nh; 15-Architectural stones of 
pre’ historic origin in England; 16—‘———can spring be far behind" 
Shelley, ‘‘Ode to the West Wind"; 17—Eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die; 18—Cellini; 19~Plutarch; 20-Beatrice; 21—Love 
sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett to Robert Browning; 22-—Buddha; 
23—Herodotus; 24-First English printer; 25-Copernicus. 
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Who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood? 

What great poet was Crom- 15. 
well’s secretary? 16. 

Who _ wrote mI Years 
Before the Mast” 

. Who was emiate most 
celebrated pupil? 

. Who was the outstanding 18. 
dramatist of the Eliza- 
bethan Age? is an outstandingly frank 

. What is the Malthusian revelation of a dissolute 
population principle? age? 

7. What famous American . What early biographer wrote 
writer was expelled from vividly of the lives of 
West Point? famous Greeks and Ro- 

. Who discovered smallpox mans? 
inoculation? . What woman is supposed 

9. What is the Ggeitogeee of to have been Dante's 
the Ides of inspiration for The Divine 

. What great American pio- Comedy? 
neer and thinker refused . What were “The Sonnets 
to remove his hat before a from the Portuguese’’? 
King? . Who was Siddhartha Gau- 

. What were the “Spectator” tama? 

japers? . Who was called. “the Father 

. What was the Holy Grail? of History’’? 

. What is the title of the most . For what was William Cax- 
famous collection of ton famous? 
harem stories? . What astronomer first 

. What is the source of the proved that the earth 
quotation “Is this a revolves around the sun? 


Test yourself on these questions. The correct answers appear at the 


dagger which I see before 


Ww hat is Stonehenge? 

Complete the quotation “If 
winter comes,”’ and give 
its source. 

17. What was the Epicurean 

’ philosophy of moral con- 
duct? 

The Autobiography of what 
famous Renaissance artist 
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Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature. 

Key Volume 50 of the Five-Foot 

Shelf. It is the only volume of its 

kind in existence and gives instant 
access to the best thoughts of the wisest men on all 
topics of vital human interest running through the 
ages. Long days of search would not bring to hand the 
wealth of material and guidance that can be obtained 
in a few minutes from this source. 


Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at the 
same time the delight of mental growth — these 
are the ideas behind The Harvard Classics. In all 
the world there is no other such grouping of the few 
imperishable writings which picture the whole 
progress of civilization. Send for the free booklet 
which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading and tells 
how he has put into the Five-Foot Shelf “the essen- 
tials of a liberal education.’’ Since 1875, P. F. 
Collier and Son Company has published good books 
and furthers the cause of good reading by offering 
you the plan which enables you to pay for the books 
while you are enjoying them. You owe it to yourself 
to act prompily. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


froccc coe 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


| By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 
| all about the most famous library in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
| (The Harvard Classics), and containing the 
| plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. 
Also, please advise how I may secure the books by small 
|] monthly payments. 
| 
l 


_Mr. 
Name Mrs.}.. 

Miss 
Address . 


The publishers cannot undertake (o send the booklet f free to “hildven 
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oa° sum up the political writing of 

Frank R. Kent, who sums up the 
career of Senator James A. Reed, you 
simply improvise alliterations on the letter 
V, — vivid, veracious, and upon occasion 
virulent, — prefixing “‘very” to suit the 
taste. When it comes to his own career, 
Mr. Kent observes rigidly the traditions 
of his profession, whereby the newspaper 
man is the cause of fame in others, but him- 
self blushes unseen. 
Wild horses have 
on several occasions 
failed to elicit more 
detailed information, 
and the Rostrum edi- 
tor is not allowed to 
use rack and thumb- 
screws. Mr. Kent has, 
however, during the 
last thirty years been 
almost everything on 
the Baltimore “‘ Sun,” 
from reporter and cor- 
respondent to vice- 
president, — there’s that letter V again! 


on Fie.p, long Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York 


“Herald Tribune” is a large and cheerful 
person, who is unique among Forum 
contributors by virtue of the fact that his 
contribution to this number was actually 
written within the sacred confines of the 
Forum office. Observing that Mr. Field 
in his Washington dispatches was the 
most vigorous of the critics of Mr. Carter’s 
open letter, Tue Forum, —true to its 
policy of a fair hearing for every side, — 
asked him to attack in force. He arrived at 
the office at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
announcing that he was sailing for Europe 
at eleven that night. Provided with a type- 
writer, paper, and solitude, he wrought 
mightily. Next morning another open 
letter lay on the editor’s desk, and Mr. 
Field was on the bounding billow. The 
political sagacity which in 1920 made him 
the most completely accurate of the 
election prophets, entitles him to respect- 
ful hearing in his prediction of the course 
of events at the next election. The im- 
portant questions which he raises are to be 
further discussed in subsequent Forum 
articles, and are supplemented this month 
by a symposium of opinion culled from the 
press of the entire United States. 
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Senator “Jim” REED 


T present,” writes Erra Ba.pwin 
A O.puam, “I am working industri- 
ously on a book of juvenile verse, the 
nucleus of which was formed during a 
six months rest in Panama, but the com- 
pletion of which is much like Penelope’s 
weaving. My work progresses much like 
that of the English writer who accounts 
for his day’s labor in some such fashion: 
He had worked steadily all morning, and 
‘had put in a comma,’ and that afternoon 
he ‘had accomplished a bit, ah, yes, — he 
had taken the comma out.’”’ 


A¥ a young girl, Jut1a Jounson Davis 

spent her summers in the country 
and always went to the negro camp meet- 
ings. “And I cannot nowwrite a ‘spiritual’ 
that I do not have vividly before me the 
warm August nights, the tent, the rows 
of rhythmic, swaying, black bodies, the 
fervent exhortation, the plaintive, melo- 
dious singing, the constant ejaculations 
and exclamations of self-reproach. The 
whole scene was deeply impressed on the 
child who sat on the last bench, reserved 
for white people.” Her latest “‘spirituals” 
have been appearing in “The Century” 


and “The Nation” 


7 HERE is tragedy 
behind C. A. 
WILkKINson’s jaunty 
woodcuts of “Pirate 
Ships.” The astonish- 
ing promise of this 
young English artist 
was cut short by death 
not long after THe 
Forum had accepted 
his drawings. There is 
no doubt in the minds 
of those who know his 
work that, had he 
lived, he would have 
achieved a world-wide reputation. Three 
books of woodcuts already published 
perpetuate his memory, — Fishing Boats 
and Barges (Bodley Head), 4 Book of 
Woodcuts (Methuen), and Plain and Col- 
oured (Methuen). The woodcut, as one may 
readily infer from the titles, was his favorite 
medium, and in spite of the number he 
has already published, — astoundingly 
large for a man who was only thirty- 
three at the time of his death, — a good 
deal of his work still remains for collectors. 





C. A. WILkInson 





ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. 


Short / 
Stories! 


IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 


HE roar and turmoil of battle 
thunders and crashes on these 
most exciting pages in all literature. 
No other man knew quite so well 
how to stir the blood of his readers. 
No other man has sodeftly captured 
the spirit of the duel—the duel for 
honor, for freedom, foralady’s love. 
Alexander Dumas took history for 
his background and upon that mighty 
canvas painted the loves and hates, 
the passions, lusts and adventures of 
the most colorful group of heroes and 
heroines ever conceived in the mind 
of a single man. The scope of his 
genius is tremendous, from boudoir 
o battlefield. Picked armies charge 
at his command, hacking each 
other to pieces in blind fury. Lone 
gentlemen of fortune ride in tat- 
tered splendor through almost 
certain death, supported only by 
the quickness and keenness of 
their slender blades. Mobs armed 
with axes and scythes fight 
their way to liberty through 
rivers of blood. 


More than 200 
Short Stories 


In this one beautiful book 
have been collected more than 
200 stirring short stories by the 
most daring and powerful 
writer the world has ever 
known, 

Never before have the short 
stories of Alexander Dumas 
been collected in this way. 
Never before have Dumas’ lovers 
had access to all of these stories in 


All of these Titles 
and Many More 


Courtship of Josephine 
and Napoleon 

The Slaughter 

A Duel 

Madame Du Barry 

The Wedding Night 

Storming the Bastile 

The Cabaret 

Career of a Courtesan 

Night of Horrors 

A Modern Aspasia 

Tactics of Love 

The Drowner 

A View of the Terror 

Monomania 

The Madman 

Sword and Pistol 

The Blood Union 

Anne of Austria 

The Scarlet Sphynx 

Fate of a Regicide 

The Smuggler's Ina 

Conquest of Circe 

Cannibals 

A Brigand’s Faith 

A Perennial Venus 

Glory of Love 

Assassination 

Bastard of Waideck 

The Queen's Perfumer 

A Female Defender 

A Narcotic Dream 

The Big Spider 

The Regent's Revenge 

The Tenth Muse 

Regal Love 

Paradise for Hell 

The Italian Lover 

The Sacrifice of Beauty 
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have it in your hands to read at your leisure ¢ 
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stamped in 22 kt. gold, note the strength and opacity of the fine a 

India paper; see how easily the clear-faced type may be read; scan ¢ 

the books’ contents and read some of the fiery short stories. 
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NY" Ricuarp Pacet, who is a Fellow of 

the Physical Society of London and 
of the Institute of Physics, is the eldest 
son of the Right Honorable Sir Richard 
Homer Paget of Cranmore Hall, Somerset, 
England, — a country gentleman of the 
old schouvl. He was educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and until the 
War, was a barrister advising on Patent 
Law andinterested 
in applied science. 
In 1915 he joined 
the Admiralty and 
became Secretary 
of the Anti-Sub- 
marine Section of 
the Board of In- 
vention. After the 
War he com- 
menced the sys- 
tematic study of 
speech sounds, and 
followed up the ob- 
servations by ex- 
periments with 
models made in 
plastic clay to give 
the same musical 
resonances as 
those heard in the 
human mouth and 
throat during the 
production of the 
various whispered 
speech sounds. In 
this way he found it possible to produce all 
the vowel and consonant sounds by simple 
acoustic instruments. As a result of these 
experiences, Sir Richard has been led to 
formulate his new theory of the nature and 
development of human speech. He is the 
only man alive who can literally speak 
with his hands. Those who have seen Sir 
Richard Paget form lips, 4 tongue, and a 
palate with his fingers and (using a pair of 
foot bellows for lungs) make them say 
“Oh! Lilah, I love you!” will realize why 
he was selected to write the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s article on Phonetics. Sir Rich- 
ard is the husband of Lady Muriel Paget, 
daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea and 
Nottingham, whose activities in Russia 
during the War and afterward in the Baltic 
States and Czecho-Slovakia are well 
known to students of welfare work. Sir 
Richard and Lady Muriel have both been 
lecturing in the United States on their 
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Sir Ricwarp Pacer 


respective subjects ‘and their application. 


orotHy P. Laturop, who did the 

eerie drawing for Mr. de la Mare’s 
whimsical novel, works in a studio at the 
top of her house in Albany, while her 
mother is busy at an easle and her sculptor 
sister models. “There is so little traffic 
past the window that a cat is a distraction, 
a rabbit a great 
excitement. If I 
want a toad, he is 
sure to be waiting 
only a few feet 
from the green 
door, or a cricket 
or a dragon fly, or 
field flowers,— 
they are all there. 
And as for fairies, 
there are always 
plenty of them 
about.” 


LTER DE 
LA Mare, 
whose work she 
illustrates is none 
f other than,— 
i Walter de la 
Mare! Nothing, of 
2.6. course, is easier 
than to expatiate 
indefinitely upon 
the career of this 
elfin genius. But it is more amusing to 
quote from a certain book of reference, 
which in charity must here be nameless, 
the solemn observation that he “lives in a 
suburb of London. Reviews for ‘London 
Times’ and ‘Westminster Gazette’’’, — 
veracious statements both, but oh, what 
they leave unsaid! Still, explorers in “the 
rich, strange, scarce imaginable regions 
of romance” must upon occasion suffer 
inadequate comment. 


| F we were slangy, — which, of course, 
we aren’t, — we should observe that 
HERMAN Pacer is a “bird”’ of an artist. 
We daren’t make such a remark, but the 
fact remains that he is an artist who draws 
birds with special enthusiasm. He did 
the great white egret Herodias to illustrate 
the article by Herbert Ravenel Sass in 
the May number, and now provides an 
owlish accompaniment to Mr. Scoville. 








ee woman who 


sweeps or beats a rug is 


tiring herself needlessly. 
A Little Motor can do it 


for 1% cents an hour 


You can buy, from any electrical dealer, household helpers 
having electrical equipment made by the General Electric 
Company and bearing the G-E monogram. 


This monogram is on fans and MAZDA lamps, and on motors" 
that run vacuum cleaners, washing machines, dishwashers, 
sewing machines, and many other labor savers. 
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Bellagio on Lake Como 


A Hill Town of Italy 


Jean Penn-GaskE.Lit Hancock 


We left Florence for Perugia early in 
the afternoon. Although we were 
going south, our train crunched up grade 
all the way until we reached a beautifully 
cultivated plain encircled by hills. To the 
east was the wide Arno with vineyards 
and olive groves creeping up from it to the 
blue curves of the hills. Beyond were the 
snow covered Appenines with great storm 
clouds banked behind them. At sunset we 
were skirting the shallow edge of Lake 
Trasimeno where Hannibal defeated the 
Romans in 217 B.c. The lake was a 
glittering ultramarine, and beyond it rose 
the blue and purple hills, one behind the 
other, which at dusk merged into each 
other in a mysterious blending of soft 
colors. We passed three mountainous 
islands, to one of which a great fortress 
clung. When Lake Trasimeno was behind 
us, hidden by a curve in the narrow valley, 
we caught a glimpse of brown towns 
perched upon steep hillsides; and of tall 
watch-towers, colieas in the twilight. 


Finally, in the distance far above us, 
we saw the lights of Perugia twinkling in 
the windy darkness. Incredibly high they 
seemed, almost a galaxy of stars, or per- 
haps the fairy lights of some enchanted 
mountain. 

“Perugia! Perugia!” 

We opened a window and called anx- 
iously for a facino. Soon, amidst much 
confusion, we were being politely piloted 
through the small station to the piazza 
where stood a cluster of trams already 
crowded with passengers. There were no 
hotel busses or any motors. It was bitterly 
cold. 

** Albergo Palazzo?” 

“Niente! Hotel Brufani, Albergo Bru- 
fani!” we insisted, no doubt mispronounc- 
ing two of the precious words of our 
Italian vocabulary. Almost immediately a 
magnificent individual swooped delight- 
edly upon us with eager apologies for not 
discovering us sooner. He represented the 
blessed and linguistic race of concierges 
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and we were instantly reassured. Unre- 
sisting we were led toward an empty but 
brightly painted trolley. Grandiloquently 
we were ushered into one half of this 
cushioned sanctum marked “Grand Hotel 
Brufani”’. 

At last we began winding our way up 
the hill at a furious rate, the wind 
whistling wildly and the tram rattling like 
dozens of castanets. Before long we saw 
the station lamps far beneath us, but the 
lights of Perugia still glittered amazingly 
high in the black sky. The cold seeped its 
way through the crannies of the tram as 
we rocked our way up in the dark toward 
this remote mountain fastness. Somehow 
it seemed amusingly strange to us, this 
nocturnal gallivanting up unknown Um- 
brian hills in an icy wind. At an outer gate 
of the town, the customs officers hurriedly 
searched for cigarettes. Then more slowly 
we went on beneath a towered gateway 
and along narrow streets. The tram 
crunched and creaked steadily up until it 
suddenly stopped and the “Grand Hotel 
Brufani” was pompously announced. We 
scrainbled out and entered a square hall. 
Again we were wafted upwards in a lift to 
the foyer where we found ourselves once 
more in familiar surroundings, leisurely 
people sitting about, a smiling major- 
domo. 

“* Madame est arrivée de Florence? Mais 
oui. Luigi, prenez le bagage de Madame 
a numero 7.” 

Many of the hill towns of Italy are 
shaped like star-fish, only the prongs or 
points are uneven and each is not only a 
different “quarter” but a different little 
world in itself. Between them lie small 
valleys, usually flourishing gardens, some- 
times olive groves, but held together by 
an encircling half-ruined city wall which 
once linked the great gates. The ancient 
civic heart of the town is usually in the 
centre of it. Perugia is no exception and 
the Corso Vannucci (called after the real 
name of one of her greatest sons, Peru- 
gino) leads from the small public gardens 
overlooking the wide Umbrian valley, up 
to the Piazza Municipio where stands the 
old Cathedral of San Lorenzo. Here also is 
the beautiful and battlemented Palazzo 
Municipio, where still hang the broken 
gates of Sienna, once brought in fierce 
triumph across the intervening hills by 
the proud Perugians. It is in this irregular 
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a that one of the first and most 
amous fountains in Italy stands. 

Above the shallow steps upon the 
marble platform surrounding the Cathe- 
dral is the statue of Pope Julius 1 on a 
high pedestal. He is dressed in pontifical 
robes with pointed mitre and is seated 
upon a carved chair of state, forever lifting 
two fingers in silent benediction above 
those who pass beneath him. Yet his eyes 
are fixed upon the distant hills. He seems 
to await the centuries. 

On this short street the palaces are con- 
verted into banks and shops. Here at 
midday, between the worn Cathedral and 
the chasmed space where the garden ends, 
congregate the citizens of Perugia to dis- 
cuss the events of the day, as has been their 
custom from time immemorial upon their 
remote hilltop. 

From the Corso Vannucci narrow streets 
twist and turn tortuously and often end in 
a flight of steep steps leading to a wind 
swept piazza planted with plane-trees, 
where dilapidated palaces are a sorrowful 
reminder of past fortunes and misfortunes. 
It seems impossible to discover the history 
of these palaces, whose carved armorial 
shields are symbols of a vanished gran- 
deur. Nevertheless they reek with ro- 
mance. Of course, there is the mysterious 
tradition of the great fortress-palace of the 
Bagniole to which Pennell alluded, but it 
seems impossible to discover any further 
clues to the tale. We should have liked to 
listen at midnight beside this palace of the 
long dead tyrant of Perugia, to listen for 
the sudden sound of battle which some- 
times sweeps across the narrow square and 
leaves only a poignant silence. 

There was only one palace whose name 
we had ever heard before. It stood just 
outside the so called Arch of Augustus 
(which is a huge decorated town gate 
built within the massive Etruscan walls) 
and it was called the Palazzo Gallenga. It 
was large and square and rococo and was 
used as a tenement and utterly, utterly 
desolate. Through its great, broken 
windows one caught glimpses of the faded 
colors of its painted ceilings, still patheti- 
cally magnificent; and all the inside 
shutters (most of which were banging in 
the ceaseless wind) were gaily decorated. 
What had once been a terraced garden now 
stretched in a littered tangle of brambles 
down the hillside. Yet the Gallengas are 
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still extant although they have escaped to 
Rome. They are a handsome race and 
noted horsemen. No doubt hunting on the 
broad Campagna is more amusing than 
rusticating in the provinces. Perhaps the 
battered palace of their family has long 
since been forgotten. 

We discovered where Raphael once 
lived when he studied art under Perugino. 
It was a narrow, bare house, with a small 
church huddled near-by where ran the 
crumbling city wall, overlooking a preci- 
pice. What gorgeous dawns Raphael must 
have seen breaking behind distant Assisi; 
and how wary he must have been not to 
meet an enemy and death upon the dark 
and winding ways leading up to his 
humble lodging. And Perugino, who had 
already grasped fame from fate, surely he 
must have been an inspiration to young 
Raphael, as he watched the frescoes in the 
dim medieval Salle de Cambio of the 
Palazzo Municipio slowly transform the 
bare walls until they glowed with the deep 
colors of jewels, indescribably beautiful. 

Parts of the town were dolorous with 
grim towers made into houses. There were 
old monasteries, outside of which quanti- 
ties of black wool hung to dry. Hoards of 
hay were kept in the convent churches, 
and drab people lived in the cloisters. But 
almost every quarter seemed to possess 
barracks, and so the sound of martial 
music often drifted toward us in the clear 
mountain air and we often caught glimpses 
of a gray-green column of men swinging 
along between the tall, dim houses of the 
narrow streets. 

Yet after such walks of exploration we 
were always glad to reach our comfortable 
hotel again, clinging to its terrace above 
the Umbrian plain. It was a delight to 
watch the shifting sunlight and shadow 
upon the surrounding hills and the spread- 
ing valley whose colors and outlines con- 
stantly changed as the mists far beneath 
drifted upward until only the blue hilltops 
remained; and then they, too, merged with 
the clouds and made all the mountains 
seem like faint, fairy outlines. There were 
hours when Perugia was like an island 
caught in a misty sea and then suddenly 
at sunset, all the valley and hills would 
again magically surround us. 

One morning we went to the long 
Piazza Garibaldi where the ancient pal- 
aces were a brown and beautiful back- 
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ground for the brightly covered booths 
hung with dozens of shining, polished 
shoes, or glittering with red and yellow 
necklaces. Old women were sitting beside 
huge, round, straw baskets filled with 
brilliant vegetables. Old men were walking 
about with baskets shaped like Santa’s 
pack fastened to their backs, into which 
were stuffed long loaves of bread. Little 
children were busy selling nosegays of 
flowers in spite of the cold weather. Small 
donkeys festooned with bells jangled past 
us. We caught glimpses of hills and space 
through narrow vistas. 

Leaving this piazza we walked down 
low steps, which led precipitously between 
the high walls of grim palaces toward a 
great inner gate flanked by buttresses, 
where we found a more cheerful quarter of 
the town. This side lay on a lower hill 
which stretched towards Assisi. There 
were gay little shops doing a brisk trade, 
well-to-do people were walking in the 
streets, and smart officers passed us. 
There were quite a few motors and new 
country traps with fat cobs, whose 
harness shone. The convent cloisters on 
this side of Perugia were divided between 
monks and soldiers. 

At the end of the projecting spur of the 
hill stood the monastery of San Pietro, 
and beyond it were well trimmed plane- 
trees and gravel walks overlooking an- 
other outer town gate and three sides of 
the Umbrian valley, with a winding road 
leading to the Assisi of St Francis, which 
was a brown blur upon its distant hill. The 
church of San Pietro was dimly beautiful 
and possessed some splendid paintings of 
saints, whose traditional halos were here 
supplanted by the visible flame of their 
souls. Three small flames surmounted a 
Christ’s head and burned yellow and red 
against the dark background. 

As we started to walk back to our hotel 
we met bands of little girls neatly dressed, 
wending their way two by two toward the 
peninsula-shaped garden. As usual there 
were companies of boys of various ages, 
in black cassocks with broad brimmed 
beaver hats, and also those from some 
military schools. It was sad to see them, 
all duplicates of each other. Perhaps be- 
cause of their costumes, one realized more 

ignantly what the future years might 
bene of sacrifice to these small priests and 
soldiers of to-morrow’s Italy. 
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Stocks and Railroad 
Financing 

ek HREE important railroads in this 

country have undertaken this year 
to finance their capital requirements 
through the sale of new stock. For years it 
has been recognized that this method of 
financing for the carriers was highly de- 
sirable, but market conditions have not 
been favorable for this form of financing 
up to within a comparatively recent date. 
The reason for this, as most are aware, is 
that the carriers must receive at least the 
equivalent of par for such new stock as is 
sold, and until the boom in railroad stocks 
materialized within the past year or two on 
the New York Stock Exchange, there were 
comparatively few railroad stocks that 
commanded a price above par; for a sub- 
stantial premium above par must prevail 
before investors will willingly subscribe 
to new stock. 

Something over three years ago the New 
York Central Railroad, one of the strong- 
est carriers financially, came into the 
capital market with an offering of $31,- 
500,000 of its stock at par. Six months 
previously the dividend rate had been 
advanced from a regular annual basis of 
5 per cent, which had been paid continu- 
ously from the organization of the com- 
pany in its present corporate form in 1914. 
The issue was a success,—a decided 
contrast with an earlier effort in this di- 
rection. Late in 1916, it will be recalled, 
the company proposed to issue $25,000,000 
of new stock at par. The stock was then 
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quoted variously between 110 and 120, 
Wall Street was experiencing an active 
bull market and there were then good and 
sufficient reasons for believing that the 
financing could be undertaken in this 
form. The stock was to have been issued 
early in 1917. Before payment was due the 
War boom in the stock market collapsed. 
Germany announced her plan to carry on 
an unrestricted warfare with her sub- 
marines; war was imminent; and in the 
general decline in the stock market New 
York Central stock dropped below par, 
not to recover again until late in 1922. 
The incident is worth repeating since it 
indicates the close relationship between the 
temper of the stock market and the ability 
of the carriers to finance with stock issues. 

Early this year the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, whose stock was then command- 
ing a price in the market above 200, 
carom negotiated the sale of some 
$13,750,000 of new stock at par, in the 
course of which stockholders received 
some valuable privileges to subscribe. 
Later in the Spring the St Louis-San 
Francisco Railway issued $15,000,000 
of new stock and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, early this Summer, announced 
an offering of $68,000,000 of new stock at 
a premium of 7% points above par. The 
latter operation will afford an interesting 
test of the market for new railroad stock, 
the result of which is not apparent at this 
writing. Baltimore & Ohio common stock 
pays $6 a share annually and at a price 
of 107% the new stock offers a return of 
only: 5.6 per cent to the purchaser, as 
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against 7 per cent or more in each of the 
three preceding instances. 

This issue of financing with the sale of 
capital stock is of more importance to the 
carriers and to the public at large than is 
commonly appreciated. During the War, 
when railroad credit was low, the carriers 
were obliged to obtain such capital as they 
urgently needed by issuing bonds; in other 
words, by increasing their indebtedness. 
Capital was scarce at that time. The 
United States Government was in the 
market for money with which to carry on 
the War. In two years, more than $21,000,- 
000,000 was obtained, — mostly from the 
savings of the people. Competing indus- 
trial stocks were popular, yielding large 
returns from War profits. The railroads, 
on the contrary, were experiencing a con- 
stant demand for increased wages. Sup- 
plies were costing more. Meanwhile freight 
and passenger rates were either stationary, 
or not advancing in proportion. The effect 
of this was to impose either unreasonably 
costly rates upon the carriers for new 
financing, or to force them to go without 
needed improvements. 


Hoover’s Opinions 


At this late date the effect of this 
policy has for the most part been for- 
gotten. To-day business men are used to 
prompt and efficient railroad service. 
Secretary Hoover recently reminded the 
public what a break-down in the trans- 

rtation service means. Speaking in 
Washicincs last Spring he said: 

“The importance of an adequate supply 
of transportation has never been suffi- 
ciently estimated either to the shipper or 
to the country as a whole. Under the old 
régime of periodic car shortages, we had a 
total disorganization of business and in- 
dustry in this country. Stricture in trans- 
portation at once creates a price reaction 
in the form of lower prices to the producer 
and higher prices to the consumer, and 
imposes an enormous charge upon the 
public. My impression was, and the esti- 
mates we made at the time were, that the 
shortages of 1921 and 1919 were probably 
costing the business and industry of the 
country half the total railway rates that 
were collected from them.” 

The same speaker in 1922, when it was 
not clear whether the carriers even then 
had recovered sufficiently to furnish ade- 
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quate transportation facilities, painted a 
dire picture of the result of failure of the 
transportation service. He said: 

“The very moment that we reach 
anything like normal business we shall see 
a repetition of car shortages, followed by 
an increase in the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer from one to three dollars a ton. 
We shall see premiums of 20 cents a bushel 
for the use of cars for moving grain. We 
shall in fact see a shortage of commodities 
to the consumer; and we shall see gluts 
upon the hands of producers. We shall 
see factories filled with orders again closed 
for lack of cars; we shall see a large inter- 
mittency in employment; and we shall see 
the usual profiteering in commodities due 
to a stricture between the producer and 
the consumer. There would be no difficulty 
whatever, by basing such losses on the 
experiences we have already had, to calcu- 
late a loss to the American people of a 
billion dollars for each of these periodic 
transportation shortages.” 

All of these conditions happened during 
the period from 1917 to 1922 and the 
Secretary of Commerce has not exaggerated 
the situation that actually occurred in 
1920. It is a fact that during this entire 
period the control of the carriers was taken 
from experienced managers and was then 
under the direction of the Federal Railroad 
Administration. Whether the carriers 
would have broken down so completely 
under private control during the War is a 
question. They were certainly headed for 
it when the Government took over the 
railroads on December 28, 1917. Wherever 
the responsibility lies, the plain facts are 
that the impoverishment of railroad 
credit, the inability of the carriers to 
maintain their properties in good running 
order because of lack of credit, and the 
inability to keep up with the times and 
prevent obsolescence, were caused simply 
by inadequate earning power and conse- 
quent loss of faith by investors in the 
future of the carriers. 

With the restoration of private control 
of the railroads, conditions improved. 
Partly with the aid of credit advanced by 
the Government, and partly with bonds 
issued at what now appear to be ruinous 
rates of interest (although the best that 
could be obtained in the dear markets 
then prevailing), the railroads soon had 
their systems in good working order. The 
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degree of success obtained is told by none | 


any better than Secretary Hoover again, 
who observed early this year: 

“The railway managers have not only 
provided a sufficiency of transportation 
and therefore cured a thousand ills in the 
business world, but they have shown an 
extraordinary capacity in the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of our railroads. 
Recently we had a partial canvass made of 
the wholesale and retail Jumber trades; 
and we found that the retail lumber 
dealers were able to carry on their busi- 
ness with approximately four billion less 
board feet in stock than 8ix years ago, 
estimated to result in a saving of over 
$600,000,000 of capital in that one indus- 
try. One of the reasons for the stability in 
our price levels has been the fact that goods 
move quickly, and that there is not the 


stimulus to rising prices and the pyra- | 


miding of orders that come about in the 
face of any suspension of ample trans- 
portation.” 


IMPROVEMENT SINCE THE WAR 


In 1917 the railroads of the country 
were capitalized with $9,003,796,550 of 
stock outstanding and $10,761,145,441 of 
funded debt. By 1923 they had outstand- 
ing $9,092,933,214 of stock and $11,964,- 
580,105 of funded debt. At the close of 
1925,—the latest period for which 
figures are available,— stock had _ in- 
creased, largely through the conversion of 
bonds into stock, to $9,413,100,636 and 
funded debt to $12,320,995,118. Financ- 
ing with preferred stock in the past three 
or four years also accounts to some extent 
for the minor increase in stock capitaliza- 
tion. But common stock issues for the 
major railroads of the country have been 
impracticable until the recent improve- 
ment in the stock market materialized. 

This change in the situation is one that 
should benefit the investor, as well as the 
shipper and the passenger who rides on 
the trains. For the investor the prospect 
of an era of active financing by the large 
carriers with stock issues offers the at- 
traction either of enhancing his dividend 
return as rights to subscribe are offered, 
or of providing an opportunity to obtain 
new investments that will return some- 
thing more than the current rate of yield 
on good investments. For instance, the 
Atlantic Coast Line common stock is 
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ing illustrations in this issue, has 
spent hours, days, and weeks 
studying the “‘inmates’’ of the 
London Zoo, and coaxing them 
to “‘sit’’ for her. 


The result is a fascinating study 
of some unusual personalities in 
the animal world. The book is 
large, beautifully bound in cloth, 
and illustrated in color. An ideal 
gift for some youngster. 


$3.75 from 


The Forum Book SERVICE 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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nominally on a 7 per cent dividend basis. 
It has paid lately 3 per cent in extra divi- 
dends per annum. In all probability this 
extra dividend is more or less a regular 
affair. Accordingly, when stockholders 
had the privilege of subscribing last winter 
to one new share of common stock for 
every five shares previously held, the 
purchase at par was a new investment 
yielding 10 per cent. This at a time when 
high grade stocks yielding more than 5 
per cent were scarce. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE 


For the public at large, however, the 
benefits are more important. Mr. Hoover 
has indicated above the serious conse- 
quences of poor railroad service. Serious 
consequences will result if the carriers 
permit themselves to lag in the competi- 
tion to provide first class service. Obsolete 
equipment may conceivably be a great 
handicap to efficient service. If, for in- 
stance, electrification of the railways will 
provide more economical service than the 
old-fashioned steam locomotive, then 
shippers are going to pay needlessly large 
freight bills as long as the carriers delay 
the process of electrification. If the oil- 
electric locomotive affords real savings on 
short lines and branches, the shipper is the 
loser so long as modern equipment is 
deferred. The automatic signaling system 
is not a new device, but it has lately been 
demonstrated that this equipment will 
not only increase the safety of transporta- 
tion, but will permit the dispatch of a 
greater number of trains over a given 
stretch of track. This being the case, a 
definite saving is possible, where the 
alternative is to construct additional 
track with its consequent overhead 
charge. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
the signaling system may enable a carrier 
to dispatch an abnormally heavy volume 
of freight with existing facilities, thereby 
saving shippers from loss due to car 
shortages and other familiar causes of a 
transportation tie-up. 


ELECTRIFICATION 
Railroad electrification is still in its 
infancy, recent estimates being that less 
than one per cent of the country’s railroad 
lines are equipped for electric operation. 
Complete electrification of the nation’s 
system of railroads may be impractical. 
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But that it affords important economies 
in suburban service and in the relief of 
terminal congestion is admitted by many 
authorities. 

An authority on the subject recently 
declared that the electric locomotive 
is practically unlimited in capacity, for 
other units may be added, all controlled 
by one crew. In mountainous country, — 
as on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, 
— regeneration of power has been found 
possible on long, descending grades. A 
heavy train going down hill may be braked 
by electricity, and in the process electricity 
is generated, feeding it back into the 
system, where it can be used again, with a 
saving on car wheels and brakes. 

These are but suggestions of the direc- 
tions in which new capital can be used by 
the railroads and probably will be, now 
that the capital markets are favorable to 
financing by the sale of stock. The same 
results, of course, could be obtained with 
the sale of bonds or any other form of 
security that investors will buy. But there 
is a limit beyond which it is not always 
advisable to finance with bonds. Too 
heavy a proportion of debt in the capital 
structure is an invitation for trouble in the 
event of a few lean years in profits. A low 
debt ratio is an element of safety for the 
investor. 

Just what the proper balance should 
be differs with each road. The ratio 
of debt to total capitalization of the 
carriers of the country was $7 per cent a 
few years ago, but it was not at all un- 
common for large systems to have 75 or 
80 per cent of their capital in the form of 
funded debt. 

Now the goal seems to be to reach 
an average of half funded debt and half 
capital stock. At all events the dis- 
position of railroad executives to seek 
funds required for expansion purposes 
through the sale of stock is one of the 
interesting phases of the present security 
market and the indications now are that, 
given a satisfactory background in the 
stock market, an era of railroad stock 
financing will be seen comparable with 
that of 25 years ago when Harriman, Hill, 
and the elder Morgan directed the desti- 
nies of important railroad systems, building 
up empires in the West as the lines were 
developed, and giving this country the 
finest transportation service in the world. 
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Investment Literature 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses with 
the belief that they may be helpful in the solution 
of investment problems. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing 
the firms listed or Financial Department, ForuM 
Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


PuBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS. 
A booklet discussing the features of public 
utility securities which make them sound in- 
vestments. A.C. Allynand Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


RULES FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. Knowledge 
gained over a long period of years makes it 
possible to determine whether a given spot ina 
city will have a steadily increasing growth in 
property value. One of the factors of safety 
of real estate bonds explained in this booklet. 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 345 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WIsE PuBLIC BENEFACTIONS. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 52 
Wall Street, New York. 


FOREIGN DOLLAR Bonpbs. The ninth edition of 
a booklet on international investments. In 
addition to giving information regarding out- 
standing foreign dollar bonds, the booklet 
treats of the more important developments 
affecting securities during the last year. 
Copies will be furnished upon request. Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York City. 


LATIN AMERICAN SEcuRITIES. A description 
of four outstanding Latin American bonds 
and a brief survey of economic conditions in 
Colombia. Grace National Bank, 7 Hanover 
Square, New York. 


GUARANTY SeErvICE. A booklet describing the 
various facilities available to customers and the 
functions of the various departments. Copies 
upon request. Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 
mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
MacKubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Mucus SHoutp I Save. This booklet pre- 
sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY SuPREME. A booklet describing a com- 
prehensive investment plan combining profit 
with safety. Shannon & Luchs, McPherson 
Square North, Washington, D. C. 


LEONARD, FITZPATRICK, MUELLER STORES CoM- 
PANY. A circular describing the 8% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock of the chain stores 
company of thisname. At current prices this 
yields approximately 6.95%. Tobey & Kirk, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 
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WINNING DECISIONS 


In THE FORUM Radio Debate 


“Ts Birth Control Right?” asked THE FORUM, and at 
Station WABC, New York, on the evening of June 17, 
Mr. Norman Hapgood broadcast his views on the affirmative, 
while Father John Augustine Ryan defended the negative. 
The letters and postal cards that poured in after the de- 
bate, — one from a U.S. light ship off Baltimore, — revealed 
a neat balance of public sentiment, with a four per cent ma- 
jority for Father Ryan. The following letters win the five 
dollar prizes offered for the best decisions by the unseen 


audience: 


(1) Father Ryan won the debate. His argu- 
ment against birth control was beautifully 
rendered and a masterpiece. I agree with 
him that the individual families should 
make some sacrifice to society, that birth 
control is injurious to health, and that if 
information regarding it were given out at 
clinics and elsewhere, it would undoubtedly 
be abused. I do not agree with Mr. Hap- 
good that birth control is merely a religious 
issue; nor would I accept his statement 
regarding existing conditions in Asia as an 
argument in favor of birth control here, 
for to compare the living conditions of the 
people of Asia, their intelligence, or sani- 
tary conditions with ours is absurd. — 
Joseru A. Ditton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(2) I never swerved for one minute. Every 
statement of Mr. Hapgood’s was so sane 
and reasonable and logical that it seemed to 
me as though every one who never had 
believed or understood the meaning of 
birth control before would believe in it 
absolutely after listening to him. I think 
the great majority of people, especially 
among the more ignorant class, do not 
understand that “voluntary parenthood” 
and “birth control” are synonymous. 
Children have a right to ask of parents that 
they be well-born. And I hope the day is 
not far distant when the State will step in 
and punish parents who have. been guilty 
of mothering and fathering a child into 
life who is not equipped with all that 
makes for normal living. — Grace Bryant, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


(3) I must take exception to the remarks 
of Father Ryan. Why take the attitude that 
with a lot of idle time on his hands an in- 
dividual must stoop to the level of the ani- 
mal, when by a better mental development, 
he can overcome all obstacles that stand in 
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the way of his freedom? Is it not a fact 
that all changes that have taken place for 
the betterment of mankind have come 
from the ranks of the better class, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that with smaller families 
- have opportunity to reach out to a 

igher life? Naturally Mr. Hapgood wins. 
— Joseru T. Arxins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(4) I name Father Ryan the winner by a 
very wide margin. Mr. Hapgood gave no 
concrete argument as to why birth control 
is right. In the main it seemed to be one of 
prejudicial opinion from a religious stand- 
point. Father Ryan, on the other hand, 
gave mony good, sound, and plausible rea- 
sons why birth control is not right, and the 
most outstanding of these, in my opinion, 
is that it would have, as he said, a tendency 
to breed immorality, selfishness, and de- 
basement. We have the laws of nature as 
well as the laws of man, and birth control 
is to defeat the laws of nature. Birth control 
is nothingshort of murder.—B. J. KunxKEL, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


(5) Let me quote Father Ryan’s last dev- 
astating remark: “‘We leave you to the 
pleasures of decadence and the sentence of 
extinction.” I think that statement quite 
blasted Mr. Hapgood and his arguments. 
Father Ryan springs into action, His 
philosophy does not include bending the 
divine Wall to man’s sordid one. Marriage 
was instituted for a primary purpose. What 
leasures are tuival een it are secondary. 
‘o subordinate the first and great cause, 
namely, the begetting of children, and sub- 
stitute the baser reason, is a sin. It would 
be considered a wrong in any civil contract; 
how then can it be right in a spiritual one? 
I think Father Ryan’s viewpoint is the 
wiser, the saner, and the truer one. — 
Bertua S. Retry, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








Hundreds of words you use are almost 
the same in French, Spanish, 
Italian and German 


Here are over 50 from a page of a New York paper: 


reaction 
conservative 
tendency 
illustrate 
contraction 
theory 
absolute 
dictator 
political 
social 
ethical 
practical 
ignore 


class 


eminent 
national 


energetic 
industrial 
interest 
organization 
department 
creature 
confiscate 
character 
person 


demonstration 
brutal 

police 
capitalist 
administration 
inspection 
problem 
commissioner 
naturally 
liberal | 
aspiration 
aristocracy 


element 
constellation 
conspire 
conference 
delegate 
historical 
consequence 
ideal 

action 
agitation 
imperial 
situation 


carn a new language 


as children learn 1t! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn French, Spanish, Italian and German, based 


on the natural way children “pick up” any language. Not a word of ime gt 
in any lesson—yet you read a foreign language at sight and understanc 


iy somebody told you-to read a 
foreign newspaper at sight you 
would probably say: ‘Impossible! 
Why, I don’t know a word of any 
language but English.” 

Yet, amazing as it may seem, the 
fact is that you do actually know 
hundreds of words in French, Span- 
ish, Italian and German, which are 
almost identical with words in Eng- 
lish. Over 50 of them printed above 
were taken from a single New York 
newspaper page. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward 
learning any of the above foreign 
languages you choose, by the sim- 
plest, most efficient method ever 
invented. 

This is the Pelman Method of 
Language Instruction —a_ remark- 
ably simple new system through 
which you learn new languages 
exactly as children learn them. 

Just like a child learning to speak, 
you don’t bother about grammer at 
first. Instead you learn how to read 
the foreign language at sight, you 
learn how to say instinctively what 
you mean, and to speak correctly as 
though you had spoken the language 
all your life. 


You Learn to Read at Sight 


Suppose, for example, you decide 
to learn French, (The Pelman Sys- 
tem is just as effective with other 
languages.) When you open the first 
lesson of the Pelman Method you 
will be surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in English. But 
you will soon realize that English is 
not necessary. You will find that 
your knowledge of English has given 
you hundreds of words you already 
know which are spelled, and which 
mean exactly the same in French, 
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You will then find that unfamiliar 
words are made clear to you by the 
way they ‘‘fit in’ with those you 
recognize instantly. This method 
works so well that you literally read 
the course from beginning to end in 
French, and at sight. Your interest is 
seized from the very start with all 
the fascination of a game. 


Before You Realize It, You 
Are Speaking a New Language 


In an astonishingly short time, 
from eight to ten weeks, you will be 
able to read books and newspapers 
in the language you have chosen — 
and almost before you realize it you 
will find yourself able to speak that 
language more fluently than students 
who have studied it in the old dry-as- 
dust, toilsome “‘ grammar-first’’ way. 

Mr. Dawson-Smith writes: 

‘*A short time ago a Spanish lady 
was staying in the neighborhood. I 
practised my Spanish on her and she 
congratulated me both on my accent 
and fluency, and was amazed to hear 
that I had learnt it all from cor- 
respondence.”’ 

Another student enthusiastically 
says: 

“IT have been over to France and 
have given your method a thorough 
testing. On no occasion was I com- 
pelled to give up because of my in- 
ability to express myself — thanks 
to your excellent course.” 

The reason why students of the 
Pelman Method of Language In- 
struction have been able to learn to 
read and speak so quickly is because 
they actually learn the language! 
No time is wasted on memorizing 
lists of words, or intricate rules of 
grammar. The few rules of grammar 
that you need are picked up auto- 
matically — almost unconsciously. 


it! 
~Itis only after you can already speak 
and read readily that the subject of 
grammar is touched — but correct 
ronunciation and accent are taught 
rom the very first lesson by a re- 
markable new invention that makes 
this part of your progress astonish- 
ingly easy. 


Remarkable Book Free 


Here you have had only a mere 
hint of the fascinating and enjoyable 
way you can now learn foreign lan- 
guages through the remarkable 
Pelman method. The big, free book 
gives you a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the actual method — actu- 
ally teaches you to read at sight a 

ge of the language you decide to 
earn. 

It also shows you what a real busi- 
ness asset, what a real cultural bene- 
fit, what a wonderful means for 
pleasure it is to have another lan- 
guage at your command. 

The coupon below brings you full 
information about the Pelman Sys- 
tem of Language Instruction. Send 
for it today. It costs you nothing. It 
places you under no obligation. 
Mail the coupon at once. THE PEL- 
MAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-1308, 
New York City. Approved as a cor- 
respondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 


The Pelman Languages Institute 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-1308 
New York City 

Please send me full information about 
the Pelman System of Language Instruc- 
tion. 


City. . 
. I am interested in 
O French 0 Spanish ( German ( Italian 
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BERT E. 
SHERWOOD 
never could under- 
stand why Hannibal 
marched his army 
all the way from 
Spain to Italy for 
the express purpose 
of destroying Rome, 
and then marched 
away without tak- 
ing it when he had 
the city completely 
at his mercy. So he 
wrote a play, ‘THE 
Roap To Rome 
(Scribner’s, $1.75), 
to account for Han- 
nibal’s strange 
behavior. As in the 
tale of Holofernes 
and Judith, Hanni- 
bal is conquered at 
the gates of Rome 
by the lovely Amytis, wife of the Roman 
Fabius, famous procrastinator; but unlike 
the Israelitish story, no heads are broken 
that were not already cracked. Amytis 
decamps with Hannibal’s courage, — but 
not as Delilah clipped Samson’s. Oh, it’s 
very modern! If you want to find out how 
she did it, you’ll have to read the book. 
Successful on the stage, the play is no less 
amusing in print. 


W ITH the blasé slap-dash competence 
of a short-order cook, Arnold Ben- 
nett serves up his latest collection of short 
stories at the literary lunch counter. Mr. 
Bennett has an undoubted gift for pene- 
trating human motives. But in THe 
Woman Wuo Srote Everyruinc (Doran, 
$2.50) his characters are lifelike rather 
than living, his complications more glib 
than telling, his solutions less inevitable 
than pat. Though most of these tales are 
ingenious, amusing, and well brought off, 
a few fell as flat as an amateur omelette. 
Another fagot for the pot! 
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eT ORGce SAR- 
TON’S monu- 
mental Volume I of 
his INTRODUCTION 
TO THE History OF 
Science (Williams 
& Wilkins, $10.00) 
will come as: a*sur- 
prize and a relief to 
scientists in general, 
— surprize, because 
few but his Harvard 
colleagues were 
aware of the extent 
of his labors, — 
relief, because some 
one had to do the 
dirty work before a 
documented history 
could appear. This 
book assembles, 
chiefly in the form 
of biography and 
commentary, the 
materials from Homer to Omar, — from 
about the gth century B.c. to the 11th 
century a.p. The eight hundred pages in 
which these 2000 years are compressed 
carry us to the point where it is popularly 
supposed that science began to begin. The 
educative effect of this spade work will, 
therefore, be considerable. Our only 
criticism is that the linguistic or symbolic 
factor has not been specifically treated in 
relation to the ages of word-magic. 


i" is a funny thing that Wuoops 

Dearie (Simon & Schuster, $1.75) by 
Peter Arno is not a funny book, — at 
least, not a very funny book. As humor, it 
is like the bread that won’t rise, the pie 
crust that won’t flake, the jelly that won’t 
jell; all the ingredients are there, and the 
compounder’s intentions are excellent, — 
but the anticipated chemistry just won’t 
come off. Having recorded these honest 
observations as in duty bound, this reader 
must also add, — and leave the mystery 
for those who can to fathom it, — that in 











They 


Winked in Derision 








when Mile. Chaumont greeted me in French 
. »» but a second later they got the shock of their lives! 


S I look back on the strange beginnings 
of that romantic adventure, and its 
amazing outcome — I have to laugh. 

It was cleverly contrived — that deep- 
laid plot of my friends to entangle me ina 
web of folly and embarrassment. Today 
they have to close one eye and cross the 
other to see anything funny in a situation 
that brought me happiness. 

I caught my first glimpse of Mlle. 
Chaumont at one of our charity bazaars, 
where she appeared as a guest of the 
Robinsons. I had arrived late, just as the 
Robinson party was leaving. But the 
vision of that gorgeous girl, fresh from 
Paris, hung like a picture in my memory; 
and I’m not ashamed to confess that from 
that moment there was one perfectly 
eligible young bachelor who began to 
take a new and excited interest in life. 


My Friends Plan a Joke on Me 


In other words, I was “‘hard hit;” and 
like any other romantic young enthusiast, 
I went about among my friends asking 
eager, foolish questions, and singing aloud 
the beautiful sentiments I so ardently 
felt. I simply had to meet her — to know 
her. All of which amused my friends 
enormously, and set on foot a conspiracy 
to let me make a monkey of myself. 

The upshot of their base designs was a 
dinner-dance given in Mademoiselle'’s 
honor by the Robinsons. I was invited, of 
course. The plan was to present me to 
Mile. Chaumont, who spoke scarcely a 
word of English, then leave me stranded 
and stuttering in her company while they 
sat back to enjoy the fun. It was a tricky 
little plot, and so far as my ignorance of 
it was concerned — perfect. But... 

Well, the big night came. When I 
entered the Robinson home I was as 
nervous asa bridegroom who has forgotten 
the wedding ring. Then through an 
opening in a little group I caught sight of 
HER —and from that moment I forgot 
everything else. 

What_a picture she made! To describe 
her as’ lovely, charming, bewitching, 
simply proves the poverty of the English 
tongue. Briefly, she was the kind of girl 
for whose adorable feet any modern 
Raleigh would gladly spread his dinner 
coat in the mud. 

My appearance was greeted with 
delighted shouts of welcome —a sort of 
prelude to the evening's ‘‘comedy.”’ Then, 


with a grand display of mock formality, I 
was led forward to be presented to Made- 
moiselle. As I bowed low over her hand in 
approved Continental fashion, she mur- 
mured: 

“Je suis charmée, Monsieur.” 

“Comme vous étes adorable!"’ I replied. 

“Et vous, Monsieur,"’ she exclaimed 
softly, ‘‘comme vous étes généreux!"’ 

And while my dear, foolish friends 
stood by, gasping with amazement at this 
rapid exchange of musical French, the 
first notes of the orchestra announced the 
opening dance. I bowed to Mademoiselle. 

“‘Voulez-vous me faire le plaisir de 
danser avec moi?” 

She rose gracefully, flashing me a bright 
smile. ‘‘Oui, volontiers!"’ she said. 

Whereupon she tucked her arm into 
mine, and I triumphantly led her off to 
the dance floor, to the consternation and 
deep chagrin of every one else. 

If I had suspected it before, I became 
certain during that dance that there was 
only one girl in the world for me. 

At the end of the dance I led her out 
onto the balcony, where we found a 
comfortable corner and continued to get 
acquainted. And there we sat through 
several dances, exchanging confidences 
that I sincerely hoped would eventually 
lead to wedding bells for me. 


1 Tell My Friends the Secret 


When we re-entered the house the 
storm broke. From all sides the noisy, 
excited revelers rushed down upon us, 
firing a volley of questions and shafts of 
reproof, Seems one pounced on me from 
behind and whirled me away from my 
companion. Another poked me in the ribs, 
while an envious voice cried: 

“You sly old beggar, where did you 
learn to speak French?" 

I laughed, and kept them guessing. 
Then, when I thought I had carried my 
triumph far enough, I told them about 
the famous Hugo Method which I had 
taken up some time before as the simplest, 
quickest way in the world of learning to 
speak and read French. 

A knowledge of French, I told them, 
had seemed to me of genuine value in 
forming contacts, making friends, and in 
advancing one's self in a business and 
social way. Anyway, I had heard of the 
Hugo Method, and had thought it worth 
trying. They had seen the results for 
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themselves. And without giving them a 
chance to ask further questions, off I 
went in search of “‘the_only girl.” 

se re He 


The “Hugo Method,” which the writer 
refers to above, is perhaps the most ingenious 
method of learning French that has ever been 
devised. Originated by the House of Hugo, 
renowned language experts, it combines their 
broadest knowledge and ripest experience in 
a series of twenty-four printed lessons which 
any one can study right at home. 

‘here is nothing difficult about it — no 
laborious exercises to do — no tiresome rules 
— no dull classroom drills. You are your own 
teacher. You choose your own time for study 
— afew minutes a day — acquiring a practi- 
cal knowledge of a language that will be of 
enormous cultural, social and business value 
to you. Everything is made so clear, so 
simple, so easy, that you will be astonished 
at how rapidly you progress. 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


Thousands have learned French by this 
fascinating method — and so can you — 
wipes, risking a cent. 

Simply mail the coupon below, and we 
shall glad to send you the complete 
Course for 5 days’ FREE examination 
Understand, it must prove its worth to you 
before you invest a penny. Then, if at the 
end of the free examination period you decide 
to keep it, you send only $2.00 as a first 
payment, and $2.00 a month thereafter until 
the full price of $12.00 has been paid. Other 


wise, return the Course, and you are out 
nothing. 
If you act promptly, a valuable French 


English Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, 


will be included without additional cost. So 
don't put it off. Mail the coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-1128, 


Garden City, New York 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept. F-1128 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me the Hugo French-at- 
Sight’’ Course, in 24 lessons, for free exam 
ination — and include the French- -English 
Dictionary. Within 5 days I will either 
return the Course and Dictionary, or send 
you $2 at that time and $2 each month 
thereafter until $12 has been paid 


State 


Occupation. . 
5 per cent discount for cash with order. 
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spite of repeated efforts to lay the darn 
aie down, he simply couldn’t. 


N Thomas Gray wrote of the 
scenic wonders of the Grande 
Chartreuse in the eighteenth century, he 
is said to have discovered Nature for the 
English-speaking world. Since Gray’s 
time, Nature’s votaries have been legion, 
and our own day has brought forth one 
who is coming more and more to be recog- 
nized as the High Priest of the cult. Many 
of the early essays of Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
were published in Tue Forum. Our 
readers are already familiar, therefore, 
with the spell, — the magic enchantment, 
— of his writing. With Audubon’s love of 
wild life, with Charles Darwin’s power of 
minute observation, and with Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s palet of brilliant colors, 
he paints nature with a charm that has 
won for him a unique distinction in 
American letters. Merely to name his two 
latest books is to recommend them: Tue 
Out-or-Doors C.ius (Harper’s, $1.50) 
and Runaway Days, containing four 
essays reprinted from THe Forum (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50). 


Ik rather halting and inexpert sty:e 

Senator Robert L. Owen sets forth in 
Tue Russian ImperiaL Conspiracy (A. 
& C. Boni, $2.00) Russia’s very large 
share in preparing the way, and later in 
precipitating, the World War. Lapses in 
taste and style are not infrequent, nor 
does this little book pretend to scholar- 
ship. The one merit of the book is that it 
offers a handy guide to the more volum- 
inous works of René Marchand, Stieve, 


and Dobrorolsky. 

CALM and dispassionate statement 
aN of the “revisionist” attitude toward 
the vexed and vexing question of War 
guilt is made by Professor Erich Branden- 
burg of the University of Leipzig in his 
newly translated study, From Bismarck 
TO THE WorLD War (Oxford Press, $7.00). 
This work is based on the official German 
documents to which Professor Branden- 
burg was among the first to gain access. 
It is remarkable for the excellence of its 
translation and for its judicial tone and 
willingness to admit German errors. In 
this, presents a striking contrast to 
certain thorough-going “revisionist” his- 
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torians in America. Nevertheless, — or 
perhaps it would be better to say, because 
of that fact,—he proves his case for 
revision of the conventional views on War 


guilt with more damning conclusiveness 
than they do. 


oo ELIOT’S relation to her 

contemporaries is agreeably ex- 
pounded by Elizabeth S. Haldane in 
Georce Exior anp Her Times (Apple- 
ton, $3.50). Without heroine-worship, 
apology, or hysteria, this study gives all 
the essentials of her career, together with 
some new information about her early life, 
and the whole is embellished with a 
hitherto unpublished portrait. Miss 
Haldane has had special aid from persons 
who cherish personal recollections of the 
great novelist, among whom are Lord 
Oxford and Sir Almeric Fitzroy. 


CITING, — if gruesome, — is the 

feast offered in CANNIBAL Nicuts by 
Captain H. E. Raabe (Payson & Clarke, 
$3.00). At the age of thirteen the captain 
is shanghaied in Sydney, Australia, and 
thereafter he roams the South Seas on 
various freebooting expeditions. Pirates, 
rum and slave running, cannibals, — real, 
hungry cannibals, —are these not in- 
gredients enough for a thriller? The pub- 
lishers vouch for the authenticity of the 
story; but it matters little whether it be 
true or not, for it is one of the most absorb- 
ing sea tales since Stevenson published 
Kidnapped. 


a rule, anthologies deserve to be 

shunned by discriminating readers; 
but a brilliant exception to this rule is the 
anthology of Chinese and Japanese poetry, 
prepared by Joseph Lewis French and 
pleasingly titled, Lorus anp Curysan- 
THEMUM (Boni & Liveright, $7.50). Selec- 
tions from the classical poets are here 
rendered by such qualified translators as 
Witter Bynner, Amy Lowell, Ezra Pound, 
and Dr. Frederick Peterson. Through 
their interpretations we breathe the 
fragrance of the Oriental spirit, as elusive 
and delicate as the perfume of cherry 
blossoms, and yet the poetic patterns are 
so conventionalized that the effect is like 
emotion baked in clay and glazed. In 
printing and binding this volume, the 
publishers have surpassed themselves. 
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“Your arrangement of hae Sn. for 
daily reading from Harvard q 
Classics has resulted in a very enticing 
bill of fare. I doubt whether any 
other device would reveal as well the 
extraordinary , variety of material in 
the collection.’ 
WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON — | 
President of Smith College. ’ 
m te wecwtey Salpeter tome, Weniete | 
“It is the Reading Guide, which in { 
my judgment makes the ownership of f 
a set of The Harvard Classics the } 
greatest single source of enjoyment, j 
as well as the chief source of self- } 
benefit, that anyone can possess." H 
GRANT OVERTON — Distin- j 
CHARLES guished Author and Critic. 
WILLIAM cobain a: 
ELIOT LLD Fifteen Minutes a Day’ is indeed | 
’ . a valuable adjunct to The Harvard i. 
po gen Dg: ‘a eas at i 
» ‘ with profit an elight ere is a ; 
Forty years President of Har- college education within the reach of : 
vard University, editor of the everyone — knowledge stripped of its 
famous 5-Foot Shelf of Books dull components and presented with 
(The Harvard Classics). Gliractive succinctness. 
H.C. WITWER — Prominent Fic- } 
tion Writer. { 
“As I ran through that inimitable reading guide, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,” ; 
I pictured three types of women who paces Ps it invaluable — the woman of 
leisure with her multiplicity of social obligations; the woman of business whose 
mind must be keen to meet both professional and social competition; and the { 
club woman who must study constantly or fall behind her co-workers.” 
(A page from the ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON — Author of “Standard Etiquette.” I 
new Daily Reading 
te Guide) | 
: ; ie HAT are the few great books really worth reading? How | 
ee And you need only > Th isd 
€ 3 . shall a busy man or woman find them? This problem has { : 
Cw turn to the Daily eres Ps ate 
— Rentien Cable te been wonderfully solved for you by Dr. Eliot from his life- 
< 7 . ° ° ° ° 
find renting selec. : “me of reading, study and teaching. He has-made it possible for 
you, by reading little, still to be well read. ) 
tions, from the Five-Foot Shelf ap- yom, OF g ° ' 
propriately assigned for every day “His influence on America,” comments The Cleveland Times edi- i 
in the year. Each can be read in  torjally, “cannot be calculated, but that it was prodigious must be 
about 15 ‘minutes with leisurely admitted when one considers the thousands of men who passed under { 
enjoyment. The Reading Guide his eye and hand in the 40 years he was president of Harvard. But 
carries a step. further the expert that he reached far beyond the Cambridge walls tmay be seén in | 
selection and guidance of Dr. Eliot. thousands of home libraries throughout the land. Many. denied \ 
a * ; Shelf of Books { any other guidance have gained a speaking acquaintance with the a 
The Five-Foot ~ elt of Books tree world’s classics through Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf. e 
you from the limitations of your age, 
of your country, of your personal ex- | 
menus gteyon Sce‘oc DR ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS — | 
ages, to all countries, to all experi- it 
ence. They take you out of the rut (The Harvard Classics) | 
of life in the town you live in and 
make you a citizen of the world. Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at the same time the delight of 
Thev offer v the cc anionship mental growth these are the ideas behind The Harvard Classics. In all the | 
ey omer you 2 ompani NSHif world there is no other such grouping of the few imperishable writings which 
of the most interesting and influen- picture the whole progress of civilization. Send for the free booklet which gives i 
tial men and women who have ever are so = = os — tells how he has put into the Five-Foot Shelf 
lived; they make it possible for you ee eee 
to travel without leaving home, and J 7 
to have vacations without taking Mail this coupon for the famous Free book 
time from your work. They offer } 
you — if you will only accept it 
friends, travel, the knowledge of life; P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Ave., New York City | 
they offer you educ ation, the means By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous books in the world, | 
of making your life what you want describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and con { 
it to be taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard Also, please 
’ advise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments | 
wh Since 1875, P. F. Collier and { My 
= Son Company has published Name | Mrs | 
good books and furthers the Miss i 
COLLIE! cause of good reading by offer 
G : Address i 
ing you the plan which enables 5200-HCO-1 
you to pay for the books while 
you are enjoying them. 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 
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IN anthology of a new and needed kind 
nN is Edmonstoune Duncan’s Lyrics 
FROM THE O_p Sonc Books (Harcourt, 
Brace, $4.00), — which the anthologist 
has limited to literal lyrics, or what he 
calls “‘singable songs’. The selections are 
from English literature exclusively, and 
range from “Sumer is icumen in” to 
Bret Harte, — the Elizabethans naturally 
and properly predominating. This collec- 
tion is distinguished from others by the 
editor’s careful notes at the end of each 
lyric, which, — without being obtrusive 
and without spoiling the book as poetry, 
—tell precisely where to find the music 
of every composer who has made a setting 
for that particular song. 





Vk the old Hard-Shell Baptist 

Negro preacher saw the book, he 
raised a shout: “Glory be to Gawd if dis 
ain’t mysef all over ergin! How come I gits 
inter print ’thout me knowin’ nothin’ ’tall 
*bout it? Show ’nuff, dem’s de very ser- 
mons I preached many an’ many’s de time. 
An’ Ah tells yuh, ’twar a sight fitten ter 
see how dem pore black sinners was all 
a-shakin’ an’ a-moanin’ for de Blood ob de 
Lam’ ter come down an’ wash dey souls 
clean white, when Ah tells ’em how de 
Lawd-done poke up his furnace an’ make 
his Hell red hot fer to swaller ’em up. 
Show’s you’se bawn, dat’s whut I tells 
’em!” One can hear the mouth-filling 
eloquence of the old-time Negro preacher 
and see him -pacing-up and down with 
perspiration streaming from his brow as 
one reads Gop’s TROMBONES, a poetic 
rendition by James Weldon Johnson, 
superbly illustrated by Aaron Douglas 


(Viking, $2.50). 

A WORK so definitely aimed at the 
fe@§ target of utility as A. T. Poffen- 
berger’s AppLieD Psycuo.ocy: Its Prin- 
cipLes AND Metuops (Appleton, $4.00) 
must not be judged by searching stand- 
ards. Though the book converges on the 
psychology of human efficiency, the nature 
of the human machine is somewhat 
slighted: too frequently the author forgets 
that it isn’t a machine and confuses what 
is measurable with what is important. 
A reader from Mars might conclude that 
humans are buyers and sellers and, above 
all, advertisers, and have little else to live 
for. Law, medicine, and education are 
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touched upon for convenience, but the 
education it treats of is apparently 
limited to fitting further generations of 
economic units for their parts. One must 
be grateful that the handbook is as useful 
as it is and does not distort the perspec- 
tive of human enterprise more than its 
narrowed outlook requires. 





7 HE British Army seems, of late, to 
have rediscovered the American 
Civil War and its leaders. Hence, Tue 
Miuitrary Genius or ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(Oxford Press, $5.00) by His Majesty’s 
Brigadier-General Colin R. Ballard. Offi- 
cers of the Reserve and of the Regular 
Army, professed historians, admirers of 
Lincoln, and the general reader who has a 
weakness for military tactics, — if there 
be any such, — will want to add this well 
written and by no means bulky study to 
their libraries. 


é§ HOSE who admire that versatile and 
brilliant young French author, Paul 
Morand, will be sadly disappointed in his 
latest collection of short stories. East 
Inpia aND Company (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.50) is an intriguing title, but as cargo 
shipping under this name, the stories lack 
spice. There is one splendid Chinese ghost 
story, but for the rest, one misses the 
sophistication for which Morand is known. 


wT be branded a saint at the tender 
a 


ge of six is not so rare in a world 
filled -with parents who are prone to wor- 


~ship*the image they have created. But 


most of us outgrow the heavy duties of 
sainthood ere we reach our teens. Not so 
Genevieve, of Paris and Nanterre. With a 
saintly reputation foisted on her by acci- 
dent, she set herself to live up to it, — 
and did. The thesis ‘of Lorine Pruette’s 
Saint In Ivory (Appleton, $2.50), — 
that the destiny of heroes is shaped by 
their neighbors’ superstitions, —1is_ cer- 
tainly not new, but is so true that we see 
its magic extending in this book to the 
chronicler of the tale. Delicately ironical, 
the novel sags hopelessly in the middle 
and is only saved from pallid tedium by 
the barbaric reality of Clovis and his 


father, —the old, roistering libertine, 
Childeric. 
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BIG MEN WHO KEEP ‘FIT” 
M EN TA LLY ~ Explanation of Success) 


Charles M. Schwab, 
financier 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Juvenile Court, Denver 


ERE is an explanation of suc- 

cess, with some weight of sci- 
entific authority behind it, and yet 
practical enough to be useful to 
everybody. We all realize the im- 
portance of being physically fit. Few of 
us, however, understand that it is equally, 
if not more important to keep fit — men- 
tally; to strengthen those particular mental 
faculties in us that may be weak or unde- 
veloped, just as we build up parts of the 
body that do not function properly 


It tay seem difficult to do' this. In fact, 
it has been proved to be quite easy, by 
means of a system of scientific mind-train- 
ing that has been used successfully by hun- 
dreds -of. thousands of people, in every 
walk of life. Among them are many of the 
most celebrated personages in the world 
For lack: of space, only a few of these 
notables are shown here. These men, and 
many Others like them, not only advise 
that this method of keeping mentally fit be 
followed. They practise what they preach! 


Big and Little Men 


All of us are born with exceptional men- 
tal capabilities. The real difference be- 
tween the great and the obscure, between 
the outstanding success and the self- 
condemned failure, is that one develops 
and makes use of his mental faculties; the 
other allows these faculties to remain 
unused and undeveloped. 


The average man — the little man — 
probably does not use one one-hundredth 
of his mental powers. His very senses are 
dulled by lack of use. He does not see nor 
hear a fraction of what goes on around 
him. He doesn’t know how to reason 
properly. His powers of attention are 
completely untrained, and his memory, 
therefore, is like a sieve. He is altogether 
lacking in any power of sustained concen- 
tration. When his mind is not a blank, it 
flits from one inchoate idea to another 
Finally, he has no Will-Power, for seldom 
in his entire life has he used this God-given 
faculty. As a result he has become like 
putty in the hands of clear-thinking men 
who do know what they want. 


Are such people fore-ordained to failure? 
Not if they have the intelligence to realize 
their condition, and the “gumption"” — 


T. P. O’Connor, 
**Father of the 
House of Commons’’ 


By B.C. Mc Culloch 


President, The Pelman Institute of America 


H, R. H, Prince 
Charles of Sweden 


Jerome 


there is no better word — to do something 
about it. 


The Rise of a Great Idea 


About twenty-five years ago, in Eng- 
land, a mavement was set on foot to enable 
the average man to put to use in his own 
life some of the truths the ‘science of 
psychology had discovered,;: especially 
with regard to the training of particular 
faculties. 

The movement became known as Pel- 
manism, after the man who originated this 
simple and sane idea. It was not taken up 
by faddists, but (strangely enough to some 
people) chiefly by those who would seem to 
have needed it least — by men and women 
who were already highly successful. 


Slowly Pelmanism spread — and then, 
with ever-increasing swiftness, to every 
corner of the civilized world. Today over 
600,000 individuals, in every walk of life, 
from ruler to peon, have made use of this 
remarkable system of mind-training. 


How to Exercise Mentally 


Exactly what is Pelmanism? A great 
many people, knowing nothing of its scien- 
tific background, still think of it as some- 
thing hard to understand, obscure and 
somehow “unnatural.’’ The fact is (as ex- 
plained) it is nothing but the principles of 
psychology, developed into an understand- 
able system that can be used by anyone to 
develop his own particular mental faculties. 
This is done under the direction of a staff 
of expert and trained psychologists. Its 
purpose, in particular, is to strengthen 
those mental faculties which are undevel- 
oped in you. [t does this, mainly, by means 
of exercises 


The various muscles of your body develop 
only because you use them. The more you 
use them the better you can use them. Cease 
using them, and soon they become power- 
less. [t is no different with your mental 
faculties. 


By means of simple and fascinating exer- 
cises, done intelligently and in moderation, 
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. Jerome, 


author and dramatist 


HE Forum 


Sir Harry Lauder, 
famous comedian 


Frank P, Walsh 
J former chairman, Na- 
tional War Labor Board 


under the guidance of expert in- 
structors, you find your senses 
sharpened, you find it possible to 
observe more, to remember more 
easily, to attend more keenly, to 
concentrate more deeply, to reason more 
logically, to imagine: more vividly and, 
above all, to strengthen your will-power! 
You live a fuller and happier life in every 
way. 


Finding Yourself 


There is no space here to tell of the 
unnumbered cases of people who had given 
themselves up as confirmed failures,, and 
then found that all that was the matter was 
some undeveloped, untrained, unused men- 
tal faculty — that was easily and quickly 
strengthened by a few simple, natural, easy 
mental exercises! It is interesting to note 
that those who are helped in this way 
usually ‘describe the change, enthusiasti- 
cally, as “at last finding themselves.”' 


If you are interested in knowing more 
about this remarkable system of keeping 
“mentally fit”’; if you feel, like the notable 
men pictured here, that you are using but a 
fraction of your mental capacity —+y.ou are 
invited to send for a brochure, which de- 
scribes Pelmanism more in detail. It gives 
many striking examples of what Pelmanism 
has done for people. 


This brochure is called “Scientific Mind 
Training.”’ If you wish tohavea copy, send 
the coupon below, or write a letter. Your 
request will involve you in no obligation. 


Address, The Pelman Instituteof America, 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 1308, New York 
City. Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th St., Dept. 1308 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelman- 
ism has actually done for over 600,000 
people. Please send me your free book, 
“Scientific Mind ee This places 
me under no obligation whatever. 


Name 


Address . 
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walked up 


to her door! 


One day Mrs. Ethelreda 
Lewis was sitting on the 
porch of her South African 
home. Outofthe quietdaya 
Strange old man walked up 
toher. He bore thestrangest 
story ofromanticad venture, 
of dangerous exploration, 
that has ever burst upon a 
hungry world. The story 
of a Rip Van Winkle who 
awokefrom asleepin Africa 
and told a tale more mar- 
velous than Marco Polo’s. 
» v » 

John Galsworthy says 
of “Trader Horn’ 
“This is a gorgeous book, full of 
more sheer stingo than any 
you are likely to run across in 
a day's march among the book 


shops of wherever you happen 
to be.” 


William McFee in 
Herald-Tribune “Books” 
“Mr. Galsworthy claims that it 
will rickle the appetite of the 
most jaded! He understates 
the facts. Afterno fewer than 
four excited perusals ofthis as- 
tounding narrative, I am pur- 
posing to go back to it again”. 


TRADER 
HORN 


Being the life and works of 


an “Old Visiter”... the words 
written by Nimeelf at the age 
of seventy-three. Edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis. $4.00 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





S INCE Stendhal published his Essai 
de [ Amour more than one hundred 
years ago, the science of psychology has 
taken love out of the moonlight into the 
laboratory. In our day the startling 
theories of Sigmund Freud have become 
the small-talk of debutantes and spinsters. 
We can not be expected, therefore, to go 
for psychological revelation to-Boni & 
Liveright’s new edition of the essay On 
Love ($2.50). We approach it rather as 
dilettantes flocking around a master 
connoisseur. Stendhal was the progenitor 
of Havelock Ellis rather than of Freud. 
He regarded love as the finest of the fine 
arts and wrote of it from a wealth of 
passionate experience. This volume forms 
part of the complete works of Stendhal 
being prepared for the American public 
under C. K. Scott-Moncrieff’s able direc- 
tion and published by Boni & Liveright. 
The fascinated reader who begins On 
Love, will be wise to follow it by the two 
greatest of Stendhal’s novels which show 
the tragic application of his theories to 
life, — Le Rouge et Le Noir and La 
Chartreuse de Parme. 


q | EON ”’, who is presumably a British 

naval officer with the technical 
knowledge and prejudices of his kind, 
pronounces aircraft THe Great De.v- 
sion (Dial Press, $5.00). One mustn’t 
confuse this book with Norman Angell’s 
famous volume of almost identical title, 
for “Neon” is anything but a pacifist. 
“The truth: about flying is at last told,” 


‘exclaims Mr. A. H. Pollen in his introduc- 


tion. Without going so far as that, one 
can at léast say that some of the truth has 
been told. The author’s thesis is that air- 
craft are expensive and unreliable, in 
peace and war; and that current talk of 
their great future is for the most part gross 
exaggeration. (Private memo by the 
reviewer to himself: Reread this book in 


1975.) 
i. notion of the mind as an imma- 


terial thing still lingers and finds its 
atest exponents in Paul Bousfield and 
his father, W. R. Bousfield, who have 
written THe Minp anp Irs MECHANISM 
(Dutton, $4.00) to persuade us. Their 
incidental matter is, however, well worth 
consideration. The same is true of another 
popular presentation, PsycnoLocy, A 
SIMPLIFICATION (Boni & Liveright, $3.00), 
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(= YTURIES of silence are broken! 
The silence that has muffled 
Babylon under burning sands, and 
wrapped in its protecting garment 
the valleys of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, the cradles of civilization. 


There is a legend handed down 
from the Time when Life Began — 
trom untold generation to genera- 


tion — until Time when Man be- 
came Coherent. It is the Story of CONTENTS 
Adam and Eve — the oldest in the The Reske of et 
r DO. © on 
World. Adam and Eve Simeon 
Secrets of Levi 
The Books of Enoch Judah 
Psalms of Solo- Issachar 
mon 
Adam and Eve Zebulun 
Odes of Solo- Dan 
+ ° mon 
HE Books of Adam and Eve — Letter of Aris- Napthali 
(a genuine original work) is an _ teas Gad 
arresting, detailed account of the a ng Macca- ——, 
history of man from the day when Story of Ahikar aaiicenie 





\dam and: Eve were expelled from 
Eden until the greatest crisis that 


- Dr. William N. Guthrie 
ever came to man — the Flood. 


Rector, St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, 
Manhattan 


“We shall have a more intelligent 
clergy and laity, when this volume has 
taken its place in every library, and is 
familiarly brought into every discus 
sion of the historic Christ and of his 
times." 


The authors were concerned 
chietly with their souls and senses — 
which were at the Beginning and are 
Today the two predominating in- 
fluences of Life. 

Dr. Francis Trevelyan Miller 

(Lit.D., LL.D.) Historian 


“This is one of the most important 
recoveries of modern times. The first 
records of Human thought, obscured 
for generations are here given to the 
World-at-large for the first time.” 


You can read here for the first 
time of the sisters of Cain and Abel; 
here and nowhere else, is the cause 
ot the first murder laid at the door of 
contlict over Woman. Here isthe orig- 
inal account of how Adam and 
Eve went to live in the Cave of 
Treasures; their temptations 
and yearnings; the first sun- 
rise; the tragic downfall of 
the children of Seth; and what 


befell the original generations 
ot men: 


Flares that Light His- 
tory’s Darkest Corners 


HESE graphic paragraphs 

— written many centuries 
ago — break through the mist 
of Time and reveal to your 
wondering eye a vision of 
the mystery of life and the 
unalterable perversity of hu- 


/ 
/ 


ment. 
man nature. 
1 ; : Name 
ie eighteen other booksin 
this arresting collection bring Address 


a variety of themes: sheer 
drama, safety valves of some 
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of the most obscure and weirdest pas- 
sages of history; epic poetry; savage 
and primitive narrative. Some of 
them were written even before the 
Books of Adam and Eve. 


Source Books of 
Human Emotion 


N the Letter of Aristeas there is 

an astonishing version of what 
brought the Great Egyptian Captiv- 
ity toanend. Ptolemy,the world’s first 
bibliophile, was so zealous to have a 
copy of the Laws of Moses in his li- 
brary at Alexandria that he traded 
100,000 Jews for that book! The 
almost unbelievably gorgeous gifts 
that are described have been re- 
cently authenticated by the discover- 
ies in Egypt and at Ur of the 
Chaldees. 

These are the Source Books of 
Human Thought and Emotion. They 
carry you straight back to original 
Realities. They are genuine writ- 
ings from the earliest dawn of human 
consciousness and written expres- 
sion. It is impossible 'in this small 
space to give more than a slight sug- 
gestion of their freshness and start- 
ling beauty. 


On Approval 


This volume is fully edited so as 
to give you the setting and back- 
ground of each book. There is -a 
telling introduction by Dr. William 
N. Guthrie. The binding is hand 
some — with a jacket design by 
Doré. If you are not fascinated and 
astonished by it you can return the 
book and your payment will be re 
funded. Send tn your request today 
before you forget to do so 


ALPHA HOUSE, INC., Dept o F 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Please send postpaid a copy of “The Forgotten 
Books of Eden” — 20 books of mankind's first emo 
tional writings all in one volume, illustrated, bound 
in blue cloth. If $2.95 is not enclosed herewith, [ will 
4 pay the postman on delivery plus a few cents postage 
If not entirely satisfied [ have the right to return the 
book within a week and receive the refund of my pay 


}] Check here if you want the Gold Top Fabrikot i Edition 
and change price to $3.95 
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TABLOID REVIEWS 


Capitalize Your 
Knowledge of Books 


N unusual opportunity is 
offered to readers of The 
Forum to become associeted 
with a new literary movement, 
national in scope, revolution- 
ary in character, indorsed by 
distinguished editors, critics, 
writers and educators. 


Earnings, on a percentage 
basis, will be high for those 
capable of enrolling members. 


The work 
pleasant. 


is dignified and 
Address inquiries to 


Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. 


F. 206. 


The Literary Guild of America 


55 Fifth Avenue 


’ 


New York 





GREAT BOOKS 25¢.. 


Join the Good-Books-at-a 
ts to purchase one or more 


GREAT BARGAIN! Select the book 
numbers, and remit at 25c per 


charges. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. K-9, GIRARD, KANSAS 
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- all you have to do 


Look over a list, every 


| book a bargain running on eeres ae a per 
SRDER BY NUM ME in stiff card covers, casily readable type. 
B- 1 On Libert 1.8 Mill B-23 Bunk Box. Haldeman 
B-2 of Sehiller uliue 
B- 3 Young Werther. Goet Siiveicgen 5 
B. 4 Wisdom of Life Cla rrow 
Se hauet B25 Agnostic Looks at Life. 
B- 5 Counsels & Maxime faldeman Juliue 
Se’ uer B26 Nathan the Leaning 
B-. 6 Zadig, Micromegas, Prin 8.27 Truth About Catholic 
can bylon. Church 
Voltaire Joseph McCabe 
7 Studies in Rationaliem B-28 Teuth” "About Aimee Sem 
Haldeman Julius ple McPherson 
8 Fun I Get “Out ‘of 1 Life B29 Clarence Darrow's Great 
Haldeman ie jue Triale 
9 Faust. Part Goethe B.30 Candide. Voltaire 
1? Faust. Part ti. Goethe B-31 nao the Four. Do 
1f Compleat Angler. Walton B.32 A Woman's Heart. Nine 
12 Grimme’ Fairy T Vie) DeMaupamant 
13 John Brown's Martyrdom B-33 Sentimental Journey. 
Haldeman. Julius Sterne 
“4 Sunes = “hristianity B.34 Panorama: Cutical, Sex 
Goldem val and Esthetic Views 
B-15 Culture Toda Iaaec Goldberg 
Haldeman Julius 8.35 Study in Scarlet. Doyle 
B-16 Literary Iconoclaeme 8.37 Free Speech and Free 
Haldeman. i Thought in America 
B.17 Way of the Haldeman Julius 
( omedy), *C Segue #.38 A Book of Myths and 
B-18 Resist Not Evil Myth 
Clarence Darrow Haldeman Julius 
B.19 Today's Persons & Per B.39 Snapshots of Modern 
sonalities American Life 
Haldeman. Juliue Haldeman. Julius 
B-20 Defense of Loeb & Leo B40 This Tyranny of Bunk. 
pold. Clarence Darrow Haldeman Julius 
B-21 Confessions of a Debunker B42 a | one Sensible Views 
Haldeman Juliue 
B-22 Road Map to Literature 
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by Loyd Ring Coleman and Saxe Com- 
mins, though we note that of the fifty 
latest volumes of The dnternational-Library 
of Psychology, the authors refer to-one 
only, — and that by the wrong title. 


iN LL who have ever felt pity for the 
i aimless, wandering life of tramps 
should read Frederick Niven’s Wi.p 
Honry (Dodd, Mead, $2.00). Here is a 
reporter’s record of an Odyssey with»two 
hoboes, “Hank” and “Slim”, — both 
“extraordinary men’, — inveterate wan- 
derers, with a sublime indifference to work 
and wealth. All of us have something of 
the vagabond in us at times, and then 
it is a blessed release from the drab 
humdrumity of every-day life to set out 
a-foot or “riding the rods” in imaginative 
company with these jolly gypsies. We can 
not share their whisky, but we may 
have a plentiful dose of their good, idle 


talk. 

NOVEL and highly significant ap- 
pan plication of Professor Frederick J. 
Turner’s theory of the frontier as the 
determining fact in American history is 
Tue Frontier in AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Crowell, $2.75) by Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard.'No one since Barrett Wendell has 
written with so much charm of the literary 
history of America. But while Wendell 
treated American literature as if it were 
merely an extracurricular activity , of 
Harvard College, Miss Hazard has vin- 
dicated the claims of the West and South, 
and has shown that our cultural frontier 
did not stop at Concord, Massachusetts. 


THUR WEIGALL is one of the 

few archeologists who know how to 
make a chronological table as fascinating 
to the layman as it is to the specialist. 
The second volume of his Hisrory or THE 
Puaraons, just published .by Dutton 
($6.00), treats of dynasties of the middle 
and upper kingdoms, —that is, from the 
12th to the 18th dynasties. As in Volume 
I, so in this second book of the Pharaohs, 
the stones and mummies seem to live 


under Mr. Weigall’s hand. 


Any books mentioned in this issue may 
be ordered through ‘Tux. Forum Book Serv- 
ice, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tur Forum 


MOTHER 
INDIA 


Katherine Mayo 
Author of '' The Isles of Fear" 
“One of the most important books 
ever written on the Orient. It dis- 
plays the highest qualities of the 


American genius."’—- Thomas L, 
Masson, Illustrated, $3.75 


AMERICA 
COMES OF AGE 
André Siegfried 


“The best book on America since 
Bryce's ‘American Common- 
wealth’,''— London Times. $3.00 


NEW 
BACKGROUNDS 
FOR A NEW AGE 
Edwin Avery Park 


“Plenty of informing things about 
our new methods of building and the 
designs they have instigated.”” — 
N. Y. Times. Illustrated, $5.00 


TRUMPETS OF 
JUBILEE 


Constance M. Rourke 


“The figures she has chosen could 
hardly be matched, Miss Rourke 
reveals herself as an important addi- 
tion to the emall group of really 
talented biographers and social his- 
torians.” Herbert S. Gorman in 
the N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


Mary Agnes Best 
Thomas Paine 


“The ideal Paine biography. It is going 
to be read more widely than any life of 
Paine ever written. Far more interesting 
than the average novel.’’ — N. Y¥. Herald 
Tribune. IUustrated, $3.50 


— 


Lloyd Morris 


The Rebellious 
Puritan 


“The most illuminating study of Haw- 

thorne which has yet been made.” — 

Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation. 
IUustrated, $4.00 


oe 


Count Hermann Keyserling 


The World in 
the Making 


The kernel of Keyserling's thought. With 
his autobiography. Translated by Maurice 
SAMUEL. $2.50 


— 


E. H. Young 


The Malletts 


By the author of “William.” “ Written 
with delightful fullness of style. It has 
been created with great skill . . . a novel 
of distinction.” — N. ¥. Times $2.00 


_— 


Virginia Woolf 


To the 
Lighthouse 


By the author of ‘Mra. Dalloway,”’ ete, 
“Mrs. Woolf is one of the rare noveliste 
who continue to grow with each book they 
write,” N, Y. Sun, $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tue Forum iiustcoted wy 
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NE 
Harvard, 


university lecture room to control of 
the editorial page of a metropolitan 
newspaper, without passing through 
the city room. He has been a magazine 
editor, a newspaper editor, and a con- 
tributor to almost every magazine of 
importance in the United States. Last 
year he was appointed to the Jonathan 
Trumbull Professorship of American 
History and Government, a Harvard 
chair estabiished,— partly by Yale 
men, — as a memorial to the Revolu- 
tionary War governor of Connecticut. 
It is one of the pleasant privileges of the 
‘Trumbull Professor to do as he pleases; 


of the youngest men ever ap- 
pointed to a full professorship at 
Wiiuiam Bennett Munro is 
also one of the very few men in the United 
States who have stepped directly from the 





Wri Bennetr Munro 





who turns out, day by day, one of the few 
editorial pages in the country to which 
readers instinctively turn as they first 
up the paper, publishéd his first book, 

4 Preface to Politics, when he was barely 


twenty-four and 
has since then pro- 
duced a series of 
brilliant and inci- 
sive volumes. Few 
books have ever cut 
so close to the heart 
of international 
problems as his 
Stakes of Diplo- 
macy. Before the. 
War, Mr. Lipp- 
mann was an asso- 
ciate editor of the 
“New Republic” 


and it pleases Professor Munro to be in During the War, he held various posts, 
the balmy air of Southern California when serving as secretary of the organization 
the breaking waves are dashing high on = that'-prepared data for the American 
the stern New Eng- delegation to the Peace 
land coast, and mud, Conference and as a 
fog, and slush combine Captain on the General 
to try the soul. There Staff, at the Headquar- 


he writes his books, ters of the A. E. F. His 
and carries on_ his last book, The Phantom 
studies, — he is said Public, is shortly to 
to have taken a li- have, not one successor 


brary along ina 
freight car on one oc- 
casion, — finding time 
ever and anon to write 
a Forum article. 


se emiias, 
W who takes the 
other side of this 
month’s debate, is a 
former student of Pro- 
fessor Munro’s, a fact 
which adds a certain 
piquancy to the de- 
bate. “ Lippmann will put it all over me,” 
writes Professor Munro. “‘ But what of it? 
He is one of our boys.”’ The New York 
“World’s” Chief Editorial Writer, — 


MUust-ated 
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but two, both books be- 
ing published almost 
at the same time. Mr. 
Lippmann is a regular 
contributor to most of 
the leading magazines. 





ae month the 

Toastmaster hinted 
darkly at the mysterious 
errand that had taken 
Freperick S. Hoppin 
to England. The mys- 
tery is now revealed. 
Mr. Hoppin went to investigate the new 
sport of balloon jumping, shortly to be 
given its first American trial on Long 
Island. The illustrations are by Tue 
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| FREE ! r ; 

> Send L for it! — 
Reve 3 i 
e 2 


hat’s the “book-of-the-month” 
this month—and why? 


Let us send you—free—the current issue of 
THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NEWS 


IS is a fascinating little publication, part of the service given by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. Send for the current issue. 
Learn what book the judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club selected, 

this month, as the “‘book-of-the-month.”’ Read their interesting reasons for the 
choice. Read also the extremely illuminating reports upon other new and im- 
portant books, just out. The judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club are: Henry 
Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley and William Allen White. Over forty thousand of the most notable 
people in the country, judicious and perspicacious readers like yourself, now use 
the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club to make sure they will “keep up with 
the best new books.” It absolutely prevents you from missing the new books 
you are anxious to read. Yet this service, unique, valuable and convenient 
though it is, does not cost you one cent. You pay only for the books you take, 
and the same price as if you got them from the publisher himself—by mail. You 
owe it to yourself at least to find out how this unique service works. Mail the 
coupon below. The current issue of the News will be sent to you, absolutely 
without any obligation. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 14H 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me without cost, the current issue of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, and also 
tell me how your service operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe. 


Handed to you by the postman— 
the books you don’t want to miss 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum (uamated yy 
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TOASTS 


Forum’s staff artist, Jouan Bu i. One 
brash young man in THe Forum office 
dared to suggest that the article ought to 
be called ‘ Bull-oon-Hoppin’”, — but of 
course he was instantly suppressed. 


New sources, — every world capi- 

tal; residence, — Washington; lo- 
cation, — New York; orbit, — as needed,” 
writes the author of “Woodrow 
Wilson’s Ford Boom”, A. R. Pinci, sum- 
ming up his present activities and, indeed, 
the greater part of a well-filled career. An 
Italian by birth but a 
naturalized American 
citizen, he. has. been 
secretary to two ambas- 
sadors and has twice re- 
jected a proffered career 
in. diplomacy because 
he likes newspaper work 
better. He is one of the 
three reporters in Amer- 
ica_ who have inter- 
viewed every President 
since Roosevelt, and 
the only one who has 
interviewed three secre- 
taries of state on diplo- 
matic questions. He is 
also the only begetter of 
the phrase “dollar di- 
plomacy”, which has 
since been widely ap- 
propriated; and the Washington “Star” 
created for him the first assignment as 
“diplomatic staff correspondent” ever 
held by an American newspaper man. 
For this month’s Forum he writes the in- 
side story of a hitherto practically un- 
known episode in American political 
history. 


it HERE is nothing that fills me with 
such depression as the request for ‘a 
few sentences about yourseli’,” writes 
MarGARET Prescott MontTaAGueE. 
“That’s because there is so little to 
sentence that the endeavor to do so is the 
worst kind of hard labor.” Which forces 
the harassed Toastmaster to reach for his 
well-thumbed copy of Who’s Who. There, 
in the inimitable telegraphese of that 
highly abbreviated volume, one may 
learn that she was “b. White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.,” where she still lives; 
and browsing further one may also dis- 
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cover that she was “ed. at home and in 
pvt. schools,” and that her England to 
America won the O. Henry Award in 1920. 
Miss Montague has no objection to sup- 
plying information about her hero, Tony 
Beaver, however, maintaining that if the 
Great American Novel is ever written, “‘it 
will be produced by Tony Beaver and 
Paul Bunyan in collaboration, possibly 
assisted by Pecos Bill, that great cattle- 
man of Texas who, tradition says, can 
ride a cyclone across three states and then 
slide to ground on the lightning. Or if 
these gentlemen do not 
actually write it, any 
one else who attempts 
to do so must take them 
into consideration, for 
they all three grew out 
of that exuberant exag- 
geration and laughter 
which is the heart and 
soul of the true Ameri- 
can spirit.” 

““My stories of Tony 
Beaver have been criti- 
be cized as “too improb- 

# able’,” she adds. “But 
“i after all, what is. more 
probable than the. im- 
probable?-We-live in: a 
magic world where the 
only true history is 
written in the fairy 
tales.” In which sense, the soberest critic 
will admit, “‘Hog’s Eye and Human,” her 
contribution tothis number of Tue Forum, 
is as veracious as any history. 


AUL KELLOGG, who edits the “Sur- 

vey”, once remarked that the paper 
dolls his little daughter cut out for herself 
would be good illustrations for the sort 
of thing Martua Benstey Bruére 
writes. “There was a subtle ambiguity 
about his remark,” observes Mrs. Bruére, 
“that I have never entirely fathomed, but 
it is always good policy to prove to an 
editor that he is right,—a thing he 
seems frequently to doubt.” That is the 
origin of the scissor-cuts with which Mrs. 
Bruére illustrates Miss Montague’s story. 
For as the artist herself modestly adds, 
“From a paper doll to a scissor-picture 
is no further than may be traveled by a 
tortoise in an afternoon. And besides, I’ve 
been catering to the younger generation 





Every Short Story 


MAUPASSANT 


Ever Wrote 





ALLINONE VOLUME 









Virtue Boule de Suif The Thief 
A Piece of String = Diamond Neck- The Diary of a Mad- 
; ce man 

—— The Story of a Farm In His Sweetheart’s 
The Inn a. wm 
The Devil Ugly Margot’s Tapers 
The Venus of Braniza The ate a, oe 
The Sequel of Divorce amily oman 
Mademoisell. Bertha Virtue in the Ballet 
G . ‘raed Sie A Mesalliance Fecundity 

my ne ye The Carter’s Wench Words of Love 
Am I Insane? The Bed The Impolite Sex 
The Charm Dispelled A Way to Wealth The-Farmer’s Wife 
A Little Walk Forbidden Fruit On Perfumes 
A Dead Woman’s Madame Parisse An Unfortunate 

Secret A Wife’s Confession Likeness 
Bed No. 29 Love’s Awakening A Rupture 
Doubtful Happiness Women’s Wiles The Lest Step 
After Death The Wedding Night The Artist’s Wife 
Room No: 11 On Cats The Rendezvous 
The Tobacco Shop One Phase of Love A Fashionable 
A Passion . A Poor Girl Woman 
Regret: | Caught An Old Maid 
The False Gems Magnetism The Love of Long Ago 
A Useful House Countess Satan A Queer Night in Paris 
Was It a. Dream? The New Sensation Ghosts 


And 150 more vivid tales — 
all in this wonderful book 


O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life 
with. the fearless audacity and daring devotion to 
truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may be 
read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his characteristic 
pagan frankness, embodies the entire gamut of human 
passions, the full breadth and depth of French life and 


love. 


Now you can know and enjoy all the superb short 
stories of Maupassant exactly as they were written in 
the original French. Every translation absolutely com- 
plete, authentic and unabridged. 


Read It FREE! 









WALTER 
J. BLACK CO., 


& Dept. 348, 
tt 171 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me, for 

¢ free examination, your new 
one-volume edition of Guy de 
Maupaszsant’s Complete . Short 





Stories. I will either return the book 
at your expense or send you $5.45 in 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate it , full payment within one week. 


fully. 1000 pages, fine quality India paper, large, read- 
able type; highest grade Fabrikoid, richly grained 
binding, stamped with 22-kt. gold. Clip and mail the 
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WALTER J.BLACKCO. @ 
Madison Avenue / ee 
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9 . ark A here t ou prefer your copy Dound In Persian o 
book’s merit. Send no money now — just the coupon. a O rocco, Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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so long and so strenuously in the house- 
holds of my friends, that to please mere 
adults in magazines is a relaxation. Of 
course, my main job is writing, — that’s 
the way I pay the grocery bill, — but I 
should think it would be a consolation to 
my creditors to know that when the pen 
fails me there are the scissors ready to 
my hand.” Besides illustrating articles, 
from time to time Mrs. Bruére draws 
her trusty scissors 
in the interests of 
that most modern 
of all the arts, — 
advertising. 


Ne" BAKER 
is a young 
English artist who 
haunts the Lon- 
don “Zoo”, wait- 
ing patiently for 
days at a time 
until her some- 
times unwilling 
subjects are will- 
ing to pose. A 
three day wait 
until a restless 
animal gets ready 
to settle down is 
by no means 
unusual. 


oa. Darwin 

family, 
which contributed 
two great names 
to the intellectual 
history of thenine- 
teenth century, 
has a worthy 
modern repre- 
sentative in the 
President of the 
Eugenics Education Society, Mayor LEon- 
ArD Darwin. His famous father startled 
the world with his conclusions regarding 
the survival of the fittest. Major Darwin 
points out the alarming results of the too 
frequent survival of the unfit, under the 
shelter of the modern social system. 
Soldier as well as scientist, Major Darwin 
was educated at Woolwich and commis- 
sioned in the Royal Engineers, but retired 
in 1890, having rounded out his service 
with two years in the Intelligence Depart- 
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ment of the War Office. During his mili- 
tary service, Major Darwin was a member 
of several scientific expeditions, which 
included studies of the transit of Venus 
in 1874 and 1882. He is the fourth son of 
the great Evolutionist, and brother of Sir 
Francis Darwin, who became their father’s 
assistant and later his biographer. Major 
Darwin was President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society from 1908 to 1911, when 
he became Presi-. 
dent of the Eu- 
genics Education 
Society, and he 
was an M. P. from 
1892-1895. 


—— thirty- 
four years’ — 
wandering Exiza- 
BETH TAYLOR has 
come home to 
Wake Robin 
Farm, at Roch- 





where she writes 
in a tiny hillside 
istudio, looking 
out, oVer ‘a’ mouh- © 
itain and . valley. 


‘nomad for thirty- 
‘four years and 
then to own a fire- 
place and a door 


throbbing of rain 
on one’s very own 
roof,—what 
thrills of the out- 
side world can 


From a drawing by William Rothenstein compare with such 
Sirvia BAKER 


content!’’ she 
writes. “Eleven of 
the thirty-four years were spent in the 
Faroes, — those well-beloved but uncom- 
fortable islands; other years in subarctic 
and arctic lands. Now I hope to make 
some use of my gleanings and memories.” 


URIED cities, hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and the forgotten monuments 
of an almost forgotten race are the life 
work of Sytvanus Griswotp Mor .ey, 
archeological explorer and excavator for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 








ester, Vermont;:* 


‘that are white half. .. 
the year. “To be a" 


key, to hear the a 


INSPECT 


~at our risk -~ 
this Treasure 
House of Words 
and Knowledge] 


“A real Treasure Chest 
of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We recommend it unre- 
servedly.” 

Review of Reviews 


am 


‘— cannot be too highly 
praised.” Forum ., 


2m 


“It not only defines 
known words but also 
supplies just the right 
words you need for each 
shade of meaning.” 
World's Work 


OM 


“— will be of constant 
use on the writing desk.” 
American Mercury 


2m 


“Valued by those who 
wish to use their mother 
tongue’ with accuracy 
and effectiveness.” 

N. Y. Times 


Om 


‘—combines with a 
dictionary the function 
of a thesaurus, leading 
the mind to words and 
associations wholly un- 
expected, and defining 
them with shades of 
meaning, so that exact- 
ness and fluency are 
obtained.” — Har pers 


v 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


March's Thesaurus Dictionary 


places in your hands a complete com- 
mand of the whole English language 
-and-thousands of facts which you need 
daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement 
of grouping related words you are en- 
abled to instantly locate.any word 
for the exact shade of meaning you 
wish to convey — to choose the word 
which best fits your purpose. 


It not only defines the words you 
know, but supplies the words you may 
not know: for instance, under ‘Truth’”’ 
you find 1000 words covering truth 
and its opposites, fraud, error, etc. 


Invaluable to writers, public speakers 
Needed in every home 


and educators. 


because it develops — in child and par- 
ents alike — the habits of precision 
and accuracy of speech and of associa- 
tion of words and facts. 


New Amplified Edition 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus 
“unmistakably the greatest single volume 
reference work in the world” (Writer's 
Monthly), plus the addition of all of the im- 
portant words used in the leading sciences, 
chapters which are complete text-books on 
English grammar, English composition, the 
evolution of writing, word building, etc. 

It enables you to easily locate up-to-date 
geographical facts not found in the largest 
gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every 
American, references to the vital facts of the 
Bible, to the pseudonyms of the most noted 
authors, etc. 


Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


What are the dominant characteristics of the famous 
characters of literature ? 


What are the definitions for such words as Ethylene, 
Megaspore, Helicopter? 


What is the meaning of the various radio terms, and 
of the radio symbols? 


Who invented the typewriter and when? 


Let us send you this remarkable book — examine it in 
Despite the addition of thousands of 
new words, including those arising out of the World 
War, the progress of the arts, etc.; despite the addi- 
tion of valuable illustrations and diagrams, it has 
ble to reduce this Amplified Edi- 
So prot do we believe 
ize its worth, 
we are willing to have you try it out for ten days - 
at our risk — to see for yourself what complete 


your own home. 


been found possi 
tion to a new low price. 
that once you use it you will rea’ 


mastery of the English language it places in 
our hands. You will find it a surprisingly 
andy volume, 7" x 104" x 2%", printed 

on special thin opaque paper and bound in z 

handsome, durable Buckram — a hand- 


What nations of the world belong to the League of 
Nations? Which are signatories of the Wopid 
Court Protocol ? 


What are the coins of the various nations and their 
par value in terms of the U.S. dollar? 


What were the arts and occupations of the people 
mentioned in the Bible? 


/ HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-8, 1334 Cherry St., 
/ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada) a copy of the new Amplified 
Edition of March's Thesaurus Diction- 

ary. I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 


/ 12c postage, and if I keep the book will pay 
y 


ou $2.00 per month for three months. 


/ If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 
return it in good condition within 10 days and 
you are to refund my $3.12, which includes post- 


some and worthy addition to any library. / age I have paid. 


JUST SEND IN THE COUPON Pa 


If you do not find in this Treasure / Name 


House of Words and Knowledge the 
answers to your word problems, ue 
you have but to return it and it 

has not cost you a cent. 
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Last Fall, he set off upon his twentieth 
annual visit to the Hinterland of Central 
America. He is said to have done more 
roughing it in the ancient dwelling places 
of the Mayas than any other living man, 
though he laments that “since the in- 
auguration of large excavation projects 
by the Institution over which I have the 
direction, I find less opportunity to take 
such arduous bush trips, nor indeed do I 
find myself in a condition to indulge in 
this form of dissipation since the bush 
water of this northern Guatemala country 
has finally impaired what must have 
originally been the digestive apparatus of 
an ox.” For archeologizing is no joke, — 


in Central America. 
nN SORT of advertising person, with the 
usual curiosity about other people’s 
business,” ALBERT Carr is concerned with 
education solely as an interested amateur. 
His article on how “‘Our Nell” ought to be 
“educated for Charm”,— which caused 
rifts never to be healed in the editorial 
stafl, — is likely to cause discussion quite 
as vehement among other readers. Mr. 
Carr originally came to New York to be- 
come’a chemical engineer. But, he con- 
fesses, “somewhere along the line, I 
developed an interest in some phases of 
sociology and economics 
that has grown into a 
hobby and sends me off 
on occasional researches 
into the ways of living of 
my contemporaries. 
Hence Nellie Jones, 
whom I saw on the street 
one day as I was going to 
lunch with a friend, — 
several hundred of her, 


in fact.” 

iN MODERNIST who 
la believes in the 
sculptural traditions of 
the Renaissance is Hunt 
Diepericn, a Hungarian 
born who became an 
American at the mature 
age of three. Bronze and iron are among 
his favorite materials, but in the art sec- 
tion this month he shows that the hands 
which wield the chisel are equally skilful 
with scissors and paper. Last Winter he 
won the Architectural League’s medal. 
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& LERGYMAN, college professor, poet, 

diplomat, and irresistible essayist, 
Henry van Dyke was the first to send us 
a translation of Ambassador Paul Clau- 
del’s “Enfant Jésus de Prague”. Although 
he does not submit this in THe Forum’s 
contest, — in which a prize of a hundred 
dollars is offered for the best translation, 
— he permits us to print his version as a 
model for other poets. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the Poet-Minister of the 
United States to the Netherlands should 
be the first to translate a poem by the 
Poet-Ambassador of France to the United 
States. Would that all diplomats might 
always comprehend one another so 
completely! 


De Rerp Brarr, who after twenty-five 
years in the New York Zoological 
Park recently succeeded Dr. William T. 
Hornaday as its Director, joined the scien- 
tific staff of the great “Zoo” immediately 
after his graduation from McGill Univer- 
sity. As a student of comparative veteri- 
nary medicine, he began his investigations 
of animal intelligence before leaving ‘the 
University, where he served as secretary | 

of the Society for the Study of Compara- * 
tive Psychology. He is credited with radi- 


ating a strange and peaceful friendliness 


which his animal charges 
instantly sense. Perhaps 
the lions and the tigers 
and the rest of his four- 
footed charges know a 
good landlord when they 
see one; for Dr. Blair in- 
sists that their person- 
alities and feelings shall 
be respected, and he de- 
lights in experiments de- 
signed ‘to make their 
enforced sojourn in 
America as pleasant as is 
possible. 


7 HE combative note 
which ever and 
anon intrudes into the 
critical and other writings 
of Francis Hacketr is easy to account 
for. He was born in Kilkenny, home of the 
famous and belligerent cats, yet he can 
upon occasion be “as urbane as a parquet 
floor”. As a youth of seventeen, he ar- 
rived in New York simultaneously with 


Yes, we DO reduce the price 
of Distinguished New Books 
— IF 


T has been charged lately in many public prints that the Literary Guild 

of America is reducing the price on books. The Guild is not reducing 
the price on all books—certainly not on bad books—the Guild reduces the 
price about one-half on one distinguished book each month for those who 
are wise enough to subscribe for a year. 


Somebody selects your books for you: perhaps the reviewer on your daily 


newspaper; or the clerk in your bookstore; perhaps some friend you meet 
on the street. This person says it’s a good book and you go out and buy 


it. Sometimes it’s a good book to you and sometimes it isn’t. 


If you are an intelligent reader of magazines 
and newspapers you have surely bought books 
recommended by a member of the editorial board 
of the Literary Guild. Now you can have the 
combined judgment of all of them. 

Each month they choose one important out- 
standing book. That book is made for its sub- 
scribers by the Literary Guild, in a special edition 
at least as well made as that put out by the 
publisher. 

And it reaches you the same day the book is 
published—not a month later or three months 

-wlater—but on the-day of publication. 

And you are saved the bother of going out and 
getting the book. It reaches you in your living 
room. The postman brings it to your door, 
postage prepaid. 

And you know you have got a book that you 
will want to keep permanently. 
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JOSEPH WOUD KRUTCH 


Seven Privileges 
to Members 


1 Discriminatioa— 
® Your books are 


ya Width of Choice 
—The books are 
chosen from original 
manuscripts—not from 
books already published. 
3 Bzocte! Guild 
* Edition. 
Convenience— 
‘¢ Once a month the 
postman = hand you 
a ° postage 
will be prepaid. 
5 Promptness— 
* You do not receive 
your copy three or four 
months late. It will 
reach you the same day 
that t bookseller re- 
ceives his copy at the 
regular price. 


6, Reduced Price. 


7 The Present Low 
* Price Experiment- 
al—Whether or not we 
can keep it so low de- 
ly upon conditions. 

nd the coupon at once 
and make sure of the 
low price for yourself. 


FREE 


Sixteen lively pages of essays, dia- 
grams, illustrations, cartoons, tell- 
ing why books cost less through 
the Guild. The contributors to 
“Wings” are the Editors of the 
Guild. 


Partial Contents of “Wings” 

. “The Wall between Writer and 

Reader,’’ by Carl Van Doren. 

. “The University with One Stu- 
dent,’’ by Glenn Frank. 


. “Literature in Small Towns,”’ 
by Zona Gale. 


. “Social Value of the Literary 
Guild,” by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
. “The Reading Years,”’ by Elinor 
Wylie. 
Cartoon, by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, 


Why the Low Price? 


The next book is about to be 
distributed. To make sure of 
this distinguished work at the 
low price, send the coupon 
at once. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me free Wings—with the story of 
your assured saving to me in the price of 
contemporary new books. 
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Técla Pearls 


cAristocrats of Simulated Gems. 


ONLY RIVALS OF GENUINE OCEAN PEARLS SINCE 1896 
Perfectly matched Tecla necklaces, possessing all the characteristics 
nature endows upon its finest jewel creations, 
$25.00 and up. 
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Kaufmann’s ° Pittsburg, Pa. 
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McCurdy & Co., Inc. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Meier & Frank 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. Richmond, Va. 
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Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. H. Stearns & Co. Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Portland, Ore. 


T. Eaton Co. Montreal-Toronto 
The Higbee Company Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wm. H. Block & Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Z. L. White & Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


YL to the younger 


crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
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Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


St Moritz in the Engadine 


The Alps De Luxe 


WALTER HAvIGHURST 


U Americans must love the moun- 

tains, to come from away across the 
seas,” said old Frau Hempel in her lonely 
little chalet high on the slopes of the Faul- 
horn. Frau Hempel had long forsaken the 
pretty village of Grindelwald and gone to 
live almost at the edge of the Summer 
snows. From her window, Grindelwald is 
a toy village, nestling far below in a hollow 
of the hills, and across the valley the 
cliffs of Eiger rise amazingly to the 
clouds, and Mettenberg and the towering 
Wetterhorn hold up the sky. Here Frau 
Hempel lives alone. She has a cow in the 
stable that adjoins her hut and a cupboard 
full of speckled dishes and a clock with 
weights and chains and a pendulum that 
does not cease to swing. 

In the Winter she sweeps her hearth 
and trims her lamp and is quiet in the 
night when storms break over the Wetter- 
horn and the winds wail the sorrow of the 
world. In the Spring the cattle and goats 
bring the music of their bells up the long 
steep trail to the green pastures high up 
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by the Faulhorn snows. In the Summer 
she hears the echo of many waterfalls, 
like the droning of the sea on a sanded 
shore. On Summer nights there are the 
stars overhead and a strange cluster of 
stars that is Grindelwald, far below, and 
a lone light across the valley high on the 
precipitous face of Eiger. A Japanese, 
the first to scale that mountain face, had 
an eerie shelter built, like a swallow’s 
nest, on a lofty ledge of rock. Its light is 
like a stranded star that burns with beauty 
but can not follow the Hunter and the 
Ram over the edges of the night. 

A steep pathway clambers from Grin- 
delwald over the lower meadows, winds 
through the woods and past the door of 
Frau Hempel, and then above the trees 
emerges suddenly on the great upland 
pastures where in June the snow is just 
vanishing and the fields are starred with 
mountain flowers. Two icy lakes wait in a 
hollow up among the broken heights and 
from there the trail swings far around the 
wind swept pastures to Widderfeld with 


North Africa of Sunshine and Splendour 


Minarets flinging their thin spires in the blue...glit- 
tering mosques and mosaiced palaces. Golden splen- 
dours... haunting beauty. Bizarre...fantastic. Crooked 
narrow streets...where strange perfumes linger... 
every doorway breathing mystery. Flaunting, shrilling 
ee high with exotic gaud and treasure. Oases 


carved in jade...shimmering dreamlike in the desert 
gold. Caravans and dancing girls...sinuous Arabs 
and the savage blue-veiled silent ones...tempestuous 
.-.primitive...glorious North Africa! 

From one enchantment to an- 
other...luxurious motor cars 
speed you over flowing macadam 
roads or the thin winding trails of 


French Line 


the desert. The forty-one famous Transatlantique ho- 
telswelcome youwith their Parisian cuisine andservice 
their brilliant Continental gayety. o~ De luxe itiner- 
ary...57 gorgeously coloured days...all expenses... 
Mediterranean crossing... hotels...private automo- 
bile...$1750. cw Shorter trips ...such as 10-day 
itinerary...$200. 


Romance...glamour...a mere step from the prosaic 
...over “the longest gangplank in the world.” Calling at 
Plymouth, England. ..then Le Havre de Paris. The gang- 
plank leads to the waiting boat 
train... three hours... Paris. Over- 
night...the Riviera. A day across 
the Mediterranean, North Africa. 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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its lonely group of huts and stables seem- 
ing lost on the swinging mountainsides. 

Walking one dark day from Meiringen 
up the long valley that leads to the barren, 
wind swept saddle called Grosse Scheid- 
egg, I overtook a weathered old herdsman 
carrying a long length of water pipe to one 
of the lonely Summer shelters on the 
great pastures of the Grindel Alp. I 
offered to help carry the pipe and after 
some hesitation he surrendered one end 
and put the other to his shoulder; and 
we climbed slowly up the trail. At the 
first stop he showed me how, with a short 
staff beneath the pipe to help support it 
with my free shoulder and so to share its 
weight between the two. 

After several silent breathing spells we 
resumed discourse in broken French. He 
declared that I was plus fort than he, and 
I as modestly rejoined that it was only 
that I was plus jeune. At this, he with 
both words and fingers indicated that he 
was sixty-six and guessed me to be twenty- 
six, which is a good guess. Two hours 
of rough and steepening trail brought 
us to the little cluster of herdsmen’s huts 
beneath the Schwarzhorn. Clouds had 
gathered about the peaks so that the 
mountains were a wall whose top was lost, 
and while a raw, cold rain began to fall 
I was glad to take refuge in the rude 
Summer shelter of the herdsmen. When 
the rain was suddenly over, there were new 
streaks of waterfall against the vast, gray 
cliffs of the Wellhorn, and the hills were 
sweet with the sound of little mountain 
streams plunging to the valley. As I 
turned to go the old herdsman said some- 
thing like this, “You Americans come 
from very far. You must have great care 
for the hills.” 

Switzerland has a very fair American 
population when the games are on at St 
Moritz and when the Summer tide of 
tourists flows across the continent from 
Cherbourg and Le Havre. Tortoise rimmed 
glasses are no longer novel in Interlaken 
or in Engelberg. The servants in the Grand 
Bear Hotel in Grindelwald and the shop- 
keepers in the little street that looks upon 
three glaciers and seven towering sum- 
mits, speak an English that has begun to 
have the accent of Indianapolis and Kan- 
sas City. One may confidently expect to 
meet college friends somewhere between 
Zurich and Zermatt and on every train 
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he may find his own fraternity pin. Kip- 
ling said that there are three places where 
an Englishman may expect to meet all 
his old acquaintances. Any one could 
guess that these places are Hong Kong, 
Port Said, and Charing Cross. If the 
touring American has not three such 
places, there is at least one distant spot 
where he can indulge in unlimited back- 
slapping. If he will stand patiently on 
the station platform at the Brinig Pass, 
where the trains between Lucerne and 
Interlaken stop for lunch, he will meet 
more friends than at his college home- 
coming or his club’s convention. 

Among all this American population 
in the Alps, there are few who know how 
cold and sweet is the water that flows 
through the flower strewn meadows of 
Mannlichen. And there are few who know 
how a Swiss village looks from a hill at 
evening, when the long shadows fall 
across the fields and the windows brighten 
in the chalets. Then the palatial hotels 
lose their ugliness in the night, and their 
lights swim in the valley darkness like 
the Pleiades in December. All of the 
Americans know that the cattle on the 
high Summer pastures wear great, deep 
toned bells, and that Mark Twain called 
them church bells. But there are few who 
know how in the remote pastures the 
silvery bells of the goats are like Burmese 
temple bells in the wind, and how high 
up at the edge of the snows the deep 
toned bells of the cattle sound above the 
roaring mountain torrents like a line of 
buoys marking a shoal. 

The average tourist does not see the 
real Paris or the real Milan, but he sees 
an artificial city made for him and de- 
signed to meet his romantic expectations 
and the financial opportunities which his 
presence presents. Half of the cabarets 
on the Boulevard Montmartre are there 
for the American patronage, and the Folies 
Bergéres are designed to comply with 
what the American expects in a Parisian 
revue. Something of the same nature 
happens in Switzerland, for though the 
Alpine afterglow is not hand tinted to 
please the gentleman from Indiana, the 
atmosphere of his hotel is as seriously 
misleading. 

The American way is to see the Alps de 
luxe, and he travels in an atmosphere 
which renders him impervious to any 
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An atlas is as much a necessity in 
home or office as a dictionary. 
Rand M¢Nally Atlases range in 
price and scope from the little 
thirty-five cent General Atlas to 
the $8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference book of 
geographical information, with 
valuable indices and accurate 
maps. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 


Rand MCNally Atlases 
jor every purpose 
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General Atlas Bible Atlas 
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N° so fantastic as it might 
seem, this seventeenth- 
century notion of California. 


For example, check it up with 
some of your own ideas about 
world geography. Take familiar 
names like Borneo, Timbuctu, 
Siam, Zululand, Zanzibar. 


Are you one of the rare readers 
of this advertisement to whom 
these names suggest definite 
shapes? Can you tell offhand 
whether Borneo is an island or an 
island province—off China or near 
Cape Horn? 


Yet gm facilities for the study 


of world geography are a hundred 
times “agnen! than those of the 
man who made this map. 


You have an abundance of maps 
already made, if you will use 
them—both profitable and fasci- 
nating to look at, as entertaining 
and as full of cultural value as 
some of the world’s best books. 


And no book is easier to read, 
none more stimulating to the 
imagination, none more inexhaus- 
tible as a source of intellectual 
recreation. You can pick up an 
atlas over and over again and each 
time follow a different course 
through its pages. 

Each reading is an adventurous 
excursion. You never know to 
what strange lands you will be led, 
what exotic visions will be called 
up before you on the way. 


Learn for yourself the delights 
of map reading. And encourage 
your children to discover them. 


Rand MCNally Maps, Globes, 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’ or direct. 


Thehabit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required 
in map making extends to all 
Rand M¢CNally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities, 


Ranp MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-9 
536 S.Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington 


San Francisco 
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vital impression of the land. There is a 
deep sea animal that emits a dark sub- 
stance so that it is suddenly enveloped in 
a murky cloud. The American travels 
in that de luxe atmosphere which makes 
all countries one, and that one like noth- 
ing so much as our own well plumbed, 
electric lighted U. S. A. If the hotel at 
Kandersteg is as good as Claridge’s or 
the Hotel du Louvre, the American’s 
impression of Switzerland will be sublime. 
There are many who can only remember 
of Engelberg or Meiringen that the sun 
was hot and the hotel service was de- 
plorable. 

Most Americans have come so far to 
see the Alps that they remain close by the 
hotel or saunter up the village street to 
shop among the bewildering show of 
Swiss carvings. They will, of course, take 
their alpenstocks and board the tally-ho 
for the glacier, where they are roped 
together for the purpose of having a 
photograph taken on the ice. But for the 
most part they remain close by the hotel. 
The proprietor understands this and pro- 
vides for their entertainment. There are 
tennis courts under the shadow of the 
Jungfrau and Mt. Titlis. There are after- 
noon teas and concerts at evening to 
shield the tourists from the silence of the 
peaks and to protect them from the in- 
trusion of wonder. Any night when the 
moon is rising over the Schreckhorn 
and turning its ice to pearl, you can 
see Americans at a dance through the 
windows of the Bellevue, and as you walk 
down the village road the music of the or- 
chestra will mingle with the low sound of 
the waterfalls, the never ending music 
of the hills. 

Beyond the crumbling wall that marks 
the limits of medieval Lucerne, a road 
runs leisurely over the hill, past meadows 
and orchards, and descends to the lake 
at Kussnacht in the land of William Tell. 
Here the days are blue and golden, and 
in July the wind carries a caress from the 
mountain snows. As the road winds about 
the base of Rigi, one suddenly comes upon 
a little Catholic chapel, an open air chapel 
by the road. There is no door, for the 
whole is open so that a bee is humming 
before the Virgin and the candle flame is 
stirred by the wind. A dozen seats face 
the images. Before the altar there is holy 
water. Surely it is holy water where the 
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sun streams across the altar and lights 
the cross with living gold. Here the miracle 
of the mass has its perfect setting, for the 
echo of a cascade comes faintly across 
the fields and the noble form of Mt. 
Pilatus, like a great ascent to Heaven, 
waits to catch the eye that wanders from 
the crucifix. 

There is a peculiar kodak psychology 
which prompts American tourists to 
dismount from their motor to photograph 
each other before this roadside chapel. 
The Chinese who will not travel without 
his coffin is not more remarkable than the 
American tourist who, from Dublin to 
Odessa, carries the magic kodak with the 
tenacity of a drowning seaman clinging 
to a buoy. The photograph will occasion- 
ally include a group of Austrian hikers 
who, on their way to Lucerne and the 
long valley toward the Brinig Pass, have 
lingered here to worship, or a Swiss pil- 
grim from the lowland cantons of the 
north who stops in this chapel for an hour 
on his way to the lofty regions of the 
Bernese Oberland. There are many who 
stop to worship here at this first full sight 
of Mt. Pilatus. For there is a legend that 
Pilate, after his deliverance of Jesus, 
lived in solitude and remorse upon its 
wild and rocky heights and there at last 
found his own deliverance and peace. 

Gardens line the lake front at Lucerne, 
and pressing hard upon them are the 
verandas of a score of de luxe hotels. 
There are shops with lace and linen along 
the narrow streets of the old city, and 
down by the river is a market where 
the people from the hills bring fruit and 
cheese and buttermilk. American tourists 
frequent the lace and linen shops while 
down at the river market there is a 
never ending throng of barelegged Ger- 
man students and Bavarians and Austrians 
who swing up and down the streets in 
their heavy hobnailed shoes, — men and 
women alike with stout staffs in their 
hands and great knapsacks on their backs. 

It is not only those who live across the 
sea whom the Alps command. Europeans 
are not unconscious of sublimity even 
though they live near it or in its presence. 
On the eve of a Summer holiday one may 
see at any town between Ziirich and Vi- 
enna the station platforms thronged with 
people from over all the countryside, 
bound on their holiday for the lofty regions 
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Swinging lanterns. .. incense risin; 
to the aan - sacred saké in a ethene 
cup. It’s Japan! The mystic, inscrutable 
Orient... all that you dreamed it to be! 
You fill your heart with the color and life 
.« -. all the tiny spaces in your trunk with 
exquisite things on ht fora song...and 
with a smile. Porcelains and prints; ki- 
monos and curios! Countless little scenes 
and episodes, too... such pleasamt memo- 
ries to share with others, 


You cross the Pacific in 10 days on palatial 
Express Liners... luxurious floating hotels, 
the choice of the travelwise! The largest 
and fastest ships on the Pacific .. .they sail 
frequently from Vancouver via Victoria 
to io ... then to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, the crossroads of the East. And on 
to Manila ... a brilliant patchwork of 
mediaeval moats, monasteriesand palaces, 
of languorous beauty under atropical sun. 
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HAVANA . . . onthe West Indies Cruise 


Cunard Announces 
West Indies Cruises 
1927-28 


with sunshine in place of sleet... golden 
noons and indigo nights... and these 
four characteristics: luxury... entertain- 
ment ... service... moderate cost. 


S. S. “FRANCONIA” 


Christmas and New Year Cruise from 
New York Dec. 20, 15 days, 3778 miles, 
visiting Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, 
Havana. 

Christmas on board... New Year’s Eve 
in Havana . . . the Old Year dropping 
down a tropical sky to the gay laughter 
of “New Paris.” Rates from $200 up. 


S. S. “CALIFORNIA” 


Two Cruises from New York Jan, 21 
and Feb. 25, 31 days,6280 miles, visiting 
Nassau, Havana, Port au Prince, King- 
ston, Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Fort de France, 
St. Pierre, San Juan, Bermuda. 


A 31 days’ cruise amongst these fascinat- 
ing ports ...on a famous World Cruising 
Steamer ...an experience comparable 
only to sampling the lure of the tropics 
on a private yacht. Rates from $300 up. 
Your local agent or 25 Broadway, New 


Always Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travelers Cheques York. 


Offices in all large cities, includi 
New York, 344 Madison Ave. Chinnge, 7 East Jackson C UNARD- A NCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 


San Francisco, 675 Market St. Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
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ENGLAND ~ FRANCE + IRELAND ,GERMANY. 
Hamburg-American Line 


Eighty years of progressive experience in rendering 
service to discriminating travelers. Now a fleet of 
new and splendid steamers—some de luxe liners 
with first, second, andimproved Third Class accom- 
modations. Other comfortable liners for Cabin and 
. improved Third Class exclusively. All modern oil 
burners, 


@Awund nWorld 


S.S. RESOLUTE 
Sailing Eastward from New York 
Jan. 7, 1928 - 140 days 
30countries - 63 cities 
Rates: $2000 up. 


Gio the West Indies 


S.S. RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up. 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Untrep Amenican Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-Ancnor new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
.ROUND THE WORLD 
as ‘“‘Caledonia’”’ Sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
Riviera, Havre, Glasgow. Europe stop-over. 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Twelve Modern Apostles 
and Their Creeds 


A Symposium of Faiths 


If you were interested by the Confessions of Faith 


Series which appeared in Tue Forum during 1926, 
you will want to own this book. It contains the 
twelve articles which appeared in the magazine, 
together with an introduction by Dean Inge, and 
may be had for $2.50 from 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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of the Tyrol. On a Sunday in Switzerland 
whole villages set out to climb the old 
familiar mountains and they bring back 
wild roses and edelweiss with as much 
delight as if their own cattle were not pas- 
tured on those high mountain meadows. 

When the evening shadows cast their 
purple on the lake and the last high snows 
of the peaks are crimsoned with the after- 
glow, there is a colorful throng along the 
waterfront at Lucerne. On all the benches 
beneath the trees people are eating supper 
out of their great knapsacks. Here are 
barelegged German students who come 
cycling from Wurttemberg and the Black 
Forest. 

Here are sturdy, bareheaded Bava- 
rians, the men with close cropped hair 
and the women with bronzed cheeks 
and a swinging step that does not weary. 
Here are Swiss from the low country 
toward Basel, whole families of them, all 
with blue, childish eyes that gather a 
soft wonder as they look across the dark- 
ening waters to the sunlit Stanserhorn. 

Back through the trees are the verandas 
of the hotels. While the pilgrims from 
Basel and Bavaria eat their supper on the 
benches, the Americans are dining at a 
table which, it is advertised, Paris can not 
excel. 

The Swiss hikers simply throw off 
their packs and spread their knapsacks 
on the bench, but in the Schweizerhof 
and the Hotel National the Americans 
dress for dinner. When the lights come 
on at the veranda tables there is a glitter 
of glass and silver and a gleam of snowy 
linen. The evening wears on and there is 
music from the hotel veranda. The Ameri- 
cans dance, while the moon lights up the 
waters and the snows of Mt. Titlis gleam 
like pearl. 

On such an August night I sat on a 
bench in the shadows by two barelegged 
youths and overheard that they had 
walked from Stuttgart and were bound 
for the enchanting valley above Kander- 
steg. When the moon was high overhead 
and the far, fantastic outline of the hills 
was dim against the night, they spread 
their blankets under the trees to sleep. 
And looking toward the lights and the 
music of the hotel one of them said some- 
thing like this, “‘The Americans come 
from very far. It must be that they have a 
great love for the mountains.” 
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ATLANTIC 
CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


“Dual Trio”’ Radio Concert 


every Tuesday Evening at 9. 
Tune in on WPG. 


Los Angeles 


(JALFONTE-HADDONTALL 


Are more like personal friends than 
hotels to those who love to go down, 
to the sea for rest or play. Fall and 
winter days are mild and delightful. 


American Plan » Always Open 


Illustrated folder on request 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Plan to enjoy Southern California’s 


glorious summer climate this year at A Glorious Golden 


this world-famous hotel. 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 


for Your Country Estate 


Long Islan Catalina, in Florida, charming estates 
Famous author, writing in Vanity Fair, Orn d, on da, 


says: “‘The Ambassador is, I should think, one 


have been made even more charming. They have been 


of the very best hotels in the world. The service given a VOICE. Golden-toned Deagan Chimes have been, 
is superlative, the food divine, the courtesy of | installed to give expression to the scenes of beauty and love- 


management and employees unfailing.” 


Superb 27-acre park, with miniature 
goll course and open-air plunge, rid- 
ng, hunting and privileges of Rancho 
Golf Club. Motion picture theater 
and smart shops within hotel. Danc- 
ing nightly to the music of the famous 
Cocoanut Grove orchestra. 


Attractive rooms with bath as 
low as $5, $6 and $7 a day single, 
from $7 double. 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 


liness in which they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow song of these 
chimes has become part of the community itseli—eagerly 
awaited by all within reach of their golden notes. The estates 
have become known far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, a more 
lasting source of gratification, than Golden-Voiced Deagan 
Chimes for country estates. A booklet describing a few of the 
installations made and giving other interesting details, has just 
come off the press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 
252 Deagan Building - CHICAGO 
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Downtown 


Everett HAMILTON 


Public Utilities as Investments 


eye amazing growth of electric and 

gas utilities has produced a business 
which may become America’s greatest 
enterprise. Whether judged by the amount 
of new capital required annually, by 
expansion of earnings, by output ofenergy, 
or by prices of securities, constructive 
progress in the public utility field is second 


to none. The first electric generating 
station was installed less than fifty years 
ago and the first complete street railway 


system was established in 1888; but 
despite their comparative youth more 
money is invested to-day in electric light 
and power plants and gas properties than 
in any industry,— except railroads, — 
and all manufacturing plants combined. 
In fact, the annual investment now ex- 
ceeds even the requirements of railroads. 

Elements behind such a growth are 
basic and fundamental, because public 
utilities render services which are indis- 
pensable. New uses of electricity and gas 
are being found almost constantly, and 
the demand, — particularly for electric 
energy, — grows faster than the normal 
increase in population. 

Records of the industry indicate that 
primary power capacity in the United 
States has about trebled in the last quarter 
century. On January 1 of this year, this 
capacity stood at 56,500,000 horse-power, 
according to statistics of the Federal 
Power Commission,—an increase of 
26,000,000 horse-power since 1910, and of 
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this total nearly 40,000,000 horse-power is 
used in the operation of electric public 
utilities. This capacity is being further 
enlarged, and no small part of the ex- 
pansion is in increasing water power 
facilities. Of the 1926 electric power 
production of the public utility industry, 
35 per cent was produced by the use of 
water power, and it is estimated that fully 
25,000,000 tons of coal were saved last 
year in hydro-electric production. 


A Bituion Tuts YEAR 


With one-third of the year still to be 
estimated, bankers predict that more than 
one billion dollars will be invested during 
1927 in further expanding the electric 
power and light industry. This would 
bring the total amount of capital to be 
invested by the end of 1927 in the elec- 
trical industry to the record figure of 
$9,000,000,000. Not long ago railroads 
absorbed to a greater extent than any 
other enterprise the largest amount of new 
capital raised in the United States, but 
that leading position has been usurped by 
the electric light and power industry, 
which has required more than $3,000,000,- 
000 of new money during the past five 
years. 

Against the $900,000,000 increase last 
year in invested capital of utilities, Amer- 
ican railroads for the same period reported 
$885,000,000 in capital expenditures for 
additions and betterments to roadway 
and equipment. To-day the railroad 





of Comparison in Mortgage Bonds 


F.MBoODYING every feature of protec- 
tion which experience has suggested, 
including the guarantee of underlying 


mortgages by one of the four following 
Se SOs re 


‘U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


These Bonds possess the essential re- 
quirements of an ideal investment. 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE Co. 


Baltimore - - Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Co. 
Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 
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industry is greater in volume of out- 
standing capital than the electric light and 
power industry; but the gap promises to 
be lessened materially during the next 
decade, as estimates now at hand indicate 
that at least $8,000,000,000 of new capital 
will be needed by American light and 
power companies during the next ten 
years. New financing in the first five 
months of 1927. aggregated nearly $723,- 
000,000, including both refunding and 
extension operations and comparing with 
$560,000,000 and $501,000,000 in the 
corresponding periods of one and two 
years ago respectively. Of the billion or 
more which will be expended in 1927 in 
further extending the electric power and 
light facilities of the United States, $252,- 
000,000 will be for fuel burning generating 
stations, $145,000,000 for hydro-electric 
generating stations, $255,000,000 for trans- 
mission systems, and $306,000,000 for 
distribution systems according to estimates 
based on the budgets of the more impor- 
tant companies. 

Outlays on so vast a scale are required 
by the steady and consistent increase in 
consumption which physical expansion 
must keep pace with or surpass. Electric 
power production in the United States 
during the first four months of this year 
exceeded the former record-breaking 
figures of the same period in 1926 by 
about 9.4 per cent. For the full year 1927 
the estimated expansion will exceed 10 
per cent. In 1926 the gain over 1925 was 
11.2 per cent. During the year 1926, 
public utility power plants of the country 
generated and sold about 73,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy. There are now 
about 18,000,000 customers of electric 
light and power companies in the United 
States, one to every 4 urban inhabitants 
in New England, one to every 4.5 urban 
inhabitants in the Middle Atlantic States, 
one to every 3.3 urban inhabitants in the 
North Central States, and one to every 
2.3 urban inhabitants in the Pacific 
States. During the next decade the growth 
of the industry will probably come not so 
much from an increase in the number of 
customers as from greater use of electric 
light and power by domestic consumers, 
from greatly increased and diversified 
commercial and industrial uses, from 
electrochemical processes, and from the 
electrification of railroads. 
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Some idea of the potentialities of the 
industry may be ggined from the estimate 
that the potential farm market alone, — 
now relatively untouched, — will reach 
29 per cent of the present electrical output 
of the whole country and from the facts 
that only about 1 per cent of our railroads 
are electrified; that only 54 per cent of 
our houses are electrically ‘lighted; and 
that only 65 per cent of our industrial 
power is supplied by electricity. In the 
effort to cope with such potentialities two 
interesting trends have developed, — one, 
consolidations leading to central manage- 
ment and control, the other linking 
together of power plants and distributing 
lines into extensive superpower systems. 


Future Poss!BiLities 


The effect of establishment of inter- 
connecting electric power properties is to 
spread and diversify the use of electricity, 
to save investment by eliminating un- 
necessary reserve equipment, and to give 
consumers greater assurance of continuity 
of service. An example of the worth of the 
superpower system was provided by the 
Mississippi flood, the waters from which 
forced a number of generating stations to 
suspend. Despite the suspension, power 
was always available through rerouting 
supplies of energy over interconnections, 
except in a few municipal plants not 
connected with other power systems. 

Merger and superpower developments 
together with the investment of a billion 
dollars of new capital yearly would not be 
feasible without a commensurate growth 
in gross and net earnings. There is especial 
significance in the fact that the public 
utility industry has never reported a 
decrease from one year to the next in 
annual gross revenues. Total operating 
revenues are now running at a rate of 
$1,750,000,000 a year compared to $1,425,- 
000,000 in 1925. Gross revenues are forg- 
ing ahead at a pace which will bring a new 
high record in the history of the industry 
before the close of 1927. At the same time 
net revenues are keeping step, despite the 
gradual downward trend of rates. This is 
due to newly constructed gas and electric 
properties and to facilities which reduce 
the cost of furnishing service. 

Gross revenues during the first quarter 
of this year aggregated $451,900,000. 
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The Golden Age of the American Merchant Marine began about 1785, when the group of 
famous Salem owners and merchants first sent their ships to China, India, and St. Petersburgh 


New England & Foreign Trade 


New England eomes naturally by 
her maritime prestige. Her ports on 
the Atlantic are very fortunately 
situated. As compared with others, 
they are hundreds of miles nearer 
Europe. Their harbors could com- 
fortably shelter the world’s fleets, 
and their wharves are favored by 
direé& rail communication to all in- 
land centers. In all respeéts they are 
natural gateways for foreign trade. 


Industries throughout the country 
desiring to benefit by the advan- 
tages cf New England seaports 
will find the OLD CoLony Trust 
CoMPANY equipped with excep- 
tional facilities for remitting funds 
by cable... issuing commercial 
credits, financing exports and 
imports, furnishing foreign credit 
data, and locating markets for 
goods throughout the world. 


OLD COLONY 


TRusT COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
over the $411,600,000 reported in the 
first quarter of 1926. It compares with 
$390,500,000 in the first quarter of 1925 
and $349,600,000 in the first quarter of 
1924. Monthly reports of leading public 
utilities disclose a similar gain in net 
revenues. Expansion in earnings per share 
has permitted many public utility stocks 
to make new high records during the 
current year and has caused many 
conservative banking houses to advise their 
customers to limit speculative investments 
to utilities and rails, putting the former on 
a parity with standard and best seasoned 
rail stocks as desirable speculative in- 
vestment issues for long holdings. 


INCREASING MARKET VALUES 


While the expansion of net earnings 
has been reflected in the market value of 
public utility stocks, the more striking 
effect has been shown in the market 
value of public utility bonds. The average 
price of 10 representative public utility 
bonds is 96.45 compared with 92.20 as 
the low price of 1926, 89.90 as the low 
price of 1925, and 85.15 as the low price 
of 1924. These figures serve to indicate 
the trend of public utility investments 
toward higher prices and lower yields. 
Generally easy credit conditions, of course, 
have stimulated the price movements of 
all investment issues, but the market for 
public utility bonds will have had to 
absorb a billion dollars of new securities 
during the current year and this is being 
accomplished at even lower interest rates 
than a year ago. This is additional evi- 
dence of the unusually strong position of 
electric utilities. 

Investment demand for electric light, 
power, and gas bonds is more than keeping 
pace with the output of utility securities 
and to-day no investment list of bond 
offerings by retail houses is complete 
without a large proportion of utilities. 
Evidence of the steadily increasing pop- 
ularity of public utilities as investments 
is provided by the marked increase in the 
holdings of such bonds by the great in- 
stitutional investors of the United States. 
Banks have steadily increased their 
holdings. Trustees of estates are enlarging 
the proportion of utility bonds to the 
total amount invested. College endow- 
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ment fund trustees more keenly appre- 
ciate their value and safety,—as may be 
seen from the fact that the holdings of 
twelve of these institutjons in this class of 
securities have increased from 3 per cent 
to 27 per cent in the past ten years. 
Harvard University alone has about 35 
per cent of its general investment fund 
in public utility bonds and stocks. The 
great insurance companies are steadily 
increasing their volume of purchases of 
this class of investment. At the same time 
they have been made legal investments 
for savings banks in many states, Michi- 
gan being the latest to pass such a law. 


Lecat AsPEcTs 


Legality of public utility bonds for 
savings-bank investment and purchases 
of bonds by insurance companies, trustees 
of estates, college endowment fund trus- 
tees, and banks is determined only after 
careful selection and analysis, despite the 
prosperity and growth of the industry as 
a whole. There are certain major points 
which should be looked into either by the 
individual investor or some one compe- 
tent to do so on his behalf. 

One of the first tests to be answered is 
the question: Is the territory served 
desirable? Proper development of a public 
utility property is necessarily dependent 
on that of the community or communities 
in which it operates. These should be well 
established, progressive, and assured of 
permanence. The population should be 
large enough, and the industries varied 
enough, to assure a continuing and diverse 
demand for the services rendered. Another 
test is the character of the management. 
The management must work in harmony 
with the community and with state com- 
missions. 

One of the most important questions to 
be answered is: What is the nature of the 
lien? In the case of long term bonds it is 
desirable to have the issue secured by a 
mortgage on the company’s properties and 
the more nearly a first mortgage the better. 
Short term notes are often secured by the 
deposit of collateral consisting of long 
term bonds, either of the company or its 
subsidiaries, and in passing judgment on 
their worth it is necessary to consider the 
nature of the collateral. There are other 
points, but these are the most important. 
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famous notes on Oriental customs, is now offered in one luxurious ig 
volume instead of the four big books of the ordinary edition. | 
For nearly a hundred years it has been universally accepted as } ' 


SHAHRAZAD 


For a thousand and one 


the standard version of this gorgeous collection of Eastern 
tales. Those who have read two or three of these stories in 
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simplified form will be amazed by the real stories (124 in all) 



















ae : Py : which reveal the marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age : 
fascinated by her stories. \ ' a | ~~ of the Caliphs and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. Here, ‘ 
They will fascinate you too ti in one volume is the whole astounding company of lion-hearted 
when you read them in this — heroes, silken-veiled beauties, ingenious thieves, preposterous 
luxurious volume. liars, frightful genii, diabolic sorcerers, tyrannical Sultans, pas- 
| sionate lovers. 
4 
A Few of the P AV. 
olume of Rare Beauty 
124 Stories 
The P d the Th Bound in soft, flexible Spanish Fabrikoid, maroon with black 
Ladies of Baghdad ae tracery; Oriental gold designs on front and backbone; maroon a 
parchment end papers; garnet and gold head bands; completely s 
Fringe Remer-co-Romen COMPL! reset in large, readable type and printed from new plates; Dur- mt | 
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Efreet's Beauty Contest Wt pages of this volume bulk only 1% inches; round corners and % 
How Hasan Captured the _— full marbled edges; triply reinforced and whip-stitched to give 
Bird-Maiden me e exceptional durability; frontispiece in four colors reproducing ‘ 
Alee of Cairo and the TRANSLA oe a painting of Shahrazad and the Sultan by E. M. Stevenson; wn 
Haunted House boxed in maroon library slip-case; mailed in heavy carton. It ¢ 
Taj-el-Mulook Who Won is a volume that fully maintains the Pickwick standard of 
the Lady Dunya although exquisite books. 
She Was a Hater of Men 
The City of Brass Send for Free Examination * 
ee ie Send the coupon below and this beautiful ; 
ae How They Were volume will be mailed postpaid on approval. i 
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Wl ARCO POLO, 
posthumous 
progenitor of fa- 
mous literary chil- 
dren out of Coleridge 
and Donn Byrne, has 
sired another, this 
time out of Eugene 
O’Neill. Marco 
Mituions (Boni & 
Liveright, $2.00) is 
an exquisitely satiri- 
cal play in three 
acts and dozens of 
scenes, leading from 
Venice to the bam- 
boo throne room of 
the Great Khan 
Kublai with magnif- 
icent .disregard for 
twentieth century 
theatrical trade- 
unions. While it is a 
contribution to po- 
etry, one is never quite at ease in the 
presence of the Khan and Kukachin, his 
little granddaughter. Along with Marco, 
—the thirteenth century Babbitt and 
booster, — one feels a little thick and 
heavy in O’Neill’s fragile East. 


iT we had a housetop, we would shout 

from it for all who have ears to hear: 
“Read Brotuer Saut by Donn Byrne” 
(Century, $2.50). Byrne has taken one of 
the most enigmatical figures of history, — 
Saul of Tarsus, — and upon the tradi- 
tional facts of his life has woven a great 
interpretative novel, vivid with incident 
and new coloring. For his understanding of 
the temper of that turbulent first century 
of our era, it is evident that Byrne owes 
much to Ernest Renan. But the Saul who 
now emerges is not Renan’s Paul. To Re- 
nan,—the intellectual voluptuary, — 
Paul was the incarnation of a fiercely fanat- 
ical asceticism; and all that was terrible 
and sinister in this idea Renan painted 
into his portrait of the man. But Byrne is 
a judge of another ’school. He does not 
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enter the courtroom 
with his verdict 
written out. Sympa- 
thetically he traces 
the vicissitudes of 
Saul’s life, seeking 
the key to his baf- 
fling personality. 
Byrne’s Saul is more 
Greek than Jew, 
and more Roman 
than either. He is 
the representative 
man of that age, 
which was in labor 
to bring forth infant 
Christianity out of 
the union of all 
races. While the nar- 
rative is sustained 
throughout by high 
seriousness, an un- 
conscious humor 
breaks through oc- 
casionally, as in the scene where a beauti- 
ful girl, — to prove her suspected virtue, 
—leaps naked into an arena with five 
hungry lions. Back and forth she walks, 
but the beasts pay no attention to the 
virgin, — thus proving that they are not 
of the same breed as the unfed lions in 
front of the New York Public Library. 
nN BOOK of great general interest is 
Tue Human Bopy by _ Trevor 
Heaton, M.D. (Dutton, $3.00). Forming 
one of The Simple Guide Series, this vol- 
ume avoids technical phrases and limits 
itself to a popular presentation of the 
facts of human anatomy and physiology 
in terms of disease and health. It is well 
known that even college graduates are 
surprizingly ignorant of elementary hy- 
giene; and though there has been agitation 
in some quarters for including this funda- 
mental knowledge in the obligatory cur- 
riculum, it seems that progress can only 
be made over the dead bodies of our aca- 
demic-minded faculties. It is opportune, 
therefore, that Dr. Heaton’s volume, so ° 








The Complete Romances of 


VOLTAIR 





All in ONE Volume 


Voltaire is the greatest example in history 
of the freedom and power of the press. The 
kings of France summoned his literary genius 
to their aid — and their own heads fell at one 
stroke of his liberty-loving pen. As a writer 
of satirical romances he ranks first in the 
world’s literature. 
























Famous Voltaire Titles 
included in this edition. 


Zadi 

Candide 

The Princess of Babylon 

The White Bull 

Micromegas 

Jeannot and Colin 

An Adventure in India 

Bicsoph: y of History 
norant Philosopher 
inese Catechism 

Mysteries of the Egyp- 






and many other ro- 
Marices, dialogues and 
philosophic criticism. 
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Think of having Voltaire’s complete Romances: Zadig, 
Candide, The Princess of Babylon, and twenty others 
and his complete Philosophy of History, The Ignorant 
Philosopher and Dialogues and philosophic criticism, 
all within the covers of a single beautiful volume. 


His Eastern Romances have the charm of the Arabian 
Nights, the wisdom of the Orient, and the satire — of 
Voltaire. You are seized in a whirl of Oriental characters, 
desert passion — fanatic love and super-thrilling adven- 
tures. His was a daring pen of flashing romance. And in 
this one book are his complete romances! 


In addition there are included Voltaire’s greatest 
philosophical works. The Philosophy of History, for 
instance, which can be understood by a child and finished 
in one reading. Yet it is the deepest philosophic treat- 
ment of the knowledge and history of all times. 


Read it ON APPROVAL! 


Within the covers of one slender, beautiful volume, 


has been placed enough of the immortal work of Voltaire 


to fill an eight volume set! We know you will want to own 
this new, single volume edition of the works of Voltaire 
but to utterly convince you we ask you to examine it 
one week at our expense. See it, — read it, and if you 
like it, pay only the small price mentioned in the 
coupon below. If you do not like it, return it at our 
expense. 


PSS. V. &. PAT. OFF, 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 
EW YORK CITY. KX. 
ete ee 
¢ 
‘4 WALTER J. BLACK, INC., 
#4 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Send me for free examination the 
works of Voltaire in one volume printed 
on Library Text paper, bound in flexible 
Keratol. I will either return the book at 
your expense or will remit $5.45 in full pay- 
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eminently qualified to combat the pre- 
vailing ignorance, should appear at this 
time. “‘ Not so much to impart instruction 
as to awaken interest” is its express 
purpose. Inthisit thoroughly succeeds. Sim- 
ple in style, written with admirable lucid- 
ity, fascinating in interpreting specific 
facts in terms of their meaning to the 
human organism as a whole, this book 
will awaken in the general reader a new 
sense of the dignity and importance of his 
more or less human body. 


vi R. G. P. GOOCH, the distinguished 

English historian, has obligingly 
summarized in his ReceNT REVELATIONS 
or European Diptomacy (Longmans, 
Green, $3.00) all of the important books 
that in the last ten years have stood on 
their heads most war-time ideas of the 
immediate causes of the World War. By 
this time, almost all governments con- 
cerned have opened at least part of their 
archives, and most leaders of the conflict 
have published their apologias or memoirs. 
The mass of the new War literature is 
appalling; and though there is nothing in- 
telligent citizens need more than a thor- 
ough knowledge of it, the sheer bulk of the 
stories told by the various generals, states- 
men, admirals, kings, and princes, — plus 
the variety of the languages in which they 
write, — make it hopeless for him to as- 
pire to first-hand knowledge. Hence the 
exceeding value of Mr. Gooch’s summary. 
It condenses the whole matter into about 
two hundred pages and is useful both as a 
synthesis of the material and as a biblio- 
graphical guide. Unfortunately, the index 
is confined to names, and no clue is given 
to publishers, dates, and places of publica- 
tion of the works he discusses. 


as her Rebel Saints, Mary Agnes Best 

showed a fondness for souls who kick 
against the traces of their environment, 
and it was only natural that this predi- 
lection should lead her to crown Tom 
Paine with the halo of sainthood. The 
leading Bolshevist of his day, Paine was 
distrusted by contemporaries and reviled 
by posterity. Miss Best’s THomas Patne, 
PRopHET AND Martyr (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50) is a restoration and a triumph of 
sympathetic scholarship. Through her 
literary labor, Paine is born again the un- 
selfish, freedom loving patriot of the 
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American Revolution. Thus in this book 
we see the iconoclasm of scholarship swing 
full circle and end by debunking the de- 
bunkers. 


ee and condensing previ- 
ous and various autobiographies, 
Viking Press has issued P. T. BaRNum’s 
Own Srory ($3.00). This superordinary 
showman started as a clerk in a country 
store. When he heard of Joice Heth, — an 
old Negress alleged to be 161 years old, — 
like a flash it occurred to him that there is 
one born every minute; and thus he started 
his great career. He helped make Broad- 
way famous as the abiding place of 
his house of wonders,—the American 
Museum. A genius for making money com- 
bined with its twin genius for self-advertis- 
ing made Barnum’s name a_ household 
word. Honestly admitting his hoaxes, 
reveling in his successes, he tells a tale 
which is an amazing human confession. 


EVERAL years ago at Northfield, 
S Minnesota a professor in St Olaf 
College grew excited when he learned that 
Johan Bojer in Norway was writing a 
novel of pioneer life on the Western 
prairies. “He doesn’t know the life,” said 
the professor to himself. “How can. he 
write about it?”” When Bojer’s Emigrants 
appeared, the professor said nothing; but 
he wrote a great deal and at last brought 
forth Giants IN THE Eartu (by O. FE. 
Rolvaag, Harper’s, $2.50). Written in his 
native Norwegian, the book was quickly 
translated into English, and we predict it 
will outlast granite shafts as a monument 
to the courage, the steadfastness, the 
earth-loving vigor of those first Scandi- 
navian homesteaders who conquered the 
prairie wastes and founded our great 
commonwealths of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Is it an accident, we wonder, 
that Professor Rolvaag has employed 
many of the same incidents with which 
Bojer embellished his romantic novel? Be 
that as it may, out of the same materials, 
with the same racial types, R6lvaag has 
produced a totally different effect. While 
Bojer projected his emigrants upon the 
plains, — catapulted them, as it were, 
from his comfortable study in far-off 
Norway, — Rolvaag has taken them lov- 
ingly in his hands, — hands that were once 
horny with the hard toil of an emigrant 
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“The book is a real 
ofrense in the art of 
ictionary making.”— 
Max Ma President, 

University of Chicago. 


$Y “Tam impressed by its scholar- 
/¢ fi, *»ip, its simplicity and particularly 
the inclusion in it of the new words 














man, President, University of Virginia. 








The one dictionary which meets present-day needs 
in Home, School and Office 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


Edited by William Dodge Lewis Fay Deputy Sunt. 
Henry Seidel Canby pif 2%iy Thomas K. Brown, Jr. prose alee 


A NEW DICTIONARY ON A NEW PLAN 


Unlike Any Other Dictionary 

From A to Z, and through the appendixes, this 
work is new and original. It is not an abridg- 
ment or an adaptation of any other work. The 
term “Simplified” means that it defines every 
word so that its use and meaning can be instantly 
understood. Its objectives are ease of reference, 
simplicity, completeness and accuracy of defini- 
tions, and the highest scholarship. 


Thousands of New Words 

It defines more than 100,000 words and phrases. 
Its vocabulary includes words in general and lit- 
erary use, including the many new words that 
have recently come into use; obsolete, archaic, 
Scottish and dialectic words; colloquialisms and 
slang expressions; technical and scientific words; 
Biblical and mer eaenesens proper names; foreign 
words and phrases. It gives the etymology, pro- 
nunciation, and syllabification of words, num- 
bered meanings, also synonyms and antonyms. 


Simplicity and Accuracy 
The editors made it their constant aim to em- 
ploy in all definitions only words in common use. 
o do so required expert knowledge, scholarly 
study of scientific, technical, historical or other 
facts, and years of patient care and skill in fram- 
ing the meanings and uses of each word, but 

accuracy is not sacrificed for simplicity. 


Encyclopedic Contents 
A Reference Library in One Volume 

The appendixes contain reference material 
never before included in a dictionary—historical 
oaerennete and geographical data; signs and 
symbols used in the arts and sciences, in com- 
merce and finance, in electricity and radio, ete. 
More than 3000 illustrations, eight full-page 
illustrations in color, and many full-page compos- 
ite drawings in black and white further amplify 
thetext. Italsocontains A Complete Atlas of the 
World printed in colors, comprising 32 maps. 






A Means of Continuous Self-Education and Culture 
OVER 1500 PAGES—3000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION—Size 7 een. THIN PAPER EDITION—Size 63 x 8} ins., weight 
weight 5 lbs., bound in Buckram, colored edges. 33 lbs., bound in Art Kraft, round corners. 
Both styles have Patent Thumb Index. Each $5.00 Net 
We Recommend the Thin Paper Edition j ) 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS can supply this | 9°? a Building, Philadcighia, Pa. 
dictionary (accept no substitute) or we will send it to you direct, al] | Check the items below which you desire: 
charges prepaid. (SEE COUPON). O Please send postpaid, without obligation, the 
FREE, THE PATHWAY TO SELF-EDUCATION AND CUL- free book, “The Pathway to Self-Education 
TURE, is an entertai illustrated book that will and Culture. N 
provide a pleasant evening Td yourself and family orfriends. Italso | 0 ca send all charges Prepaid ee cw -_ 
mie ee mae ; SEND COUP ON style checked below. I will return it within 
five days at your expense or remit $5.00 in 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


full nt. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 0 The Paper E a a nee 
902 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA ve 
Co = WRT cceccccececscucccccssccssencescesscesusesecoessnausscoctassausrecnasnanst -. 
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The Immortal 
Story of 
Josephine 
and 
Napoleon 


THE 
THUNDERER 


By E. Barrington 
Author of ‘‘Glorious Apollo’, ‘‘The Divine Lady’’, etc. 


Once again E. Barrington has touched biography 
with imagination giving us a picture of one of the 
foremost figures in history. Here is the story of 
Napoleon — not only as a warrior, strategist or 
statesman — but as a lover and husband also, in 
which role he was equally great. Without moralizing 
the author has depicted Napoleon's magnificent 
passion for Josephine, the most spectacular, perhaps 
the most desperate the world has seen. $2.50 


With frontispiece in color 


GOLDEN TALES 
FROM BALZAC 


With an introduction by 
George Saintsbury 


A collection of masterpieces, assembled for the first 
time in a single volume. Included are practically all 
of Balzac’s shorter stories, excepting the ‘Droll 
Tales.” $2.50 


A New Tale of OLD GRAUSTARK 


THE INN OF THE HAWK 
AND RAVEN 


By George Barr McCutcheon 





This new tale of the mighty strug- 
gle between the Graustarkian dra- 
goons and the robbers of Droon 
Forest is as thrilling and full of 
color as any book McCutcheon has 
written. A novel that fully satisfies 
that never-dying longing for ro- 
mance. $2.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 215 Victoria St., Toronto 





peeens Sa When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


boy, — and has absorbed the challenge of 
the prairie into their inmost lives. In 
effect this is the difference between dream- 
ing and waking, between romance and 
realism, between myth and vibrant life. 
All who read Giants in the Earth will say 
of its author: “‘He knew and wrote, he 
lived and makes live again the vanished 
life of our Vikings of the earth.” 


NEW edition of Norman Dwight 
aN Harris’s Intervention and Coloniza- 
tion in Africa appears under the simpler 
title Europe anp Arrica (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00). It is a careful, scholarly 
study, with an adequate incidental appa- 
ratus of maps, bibliography, and index. 
Without indulging in the meretricious 
arts of the cheap popularizer, Professor 
Harris has written a book which will 
appeal to any intelligent reader who hap- 
pens to be interested in Africa or world 
politics; though so extended a work on a 
relatively limited subject must neces- 
sarily have a permanent appeal rather 
than a wide one. 


I? the spirit of The Arabian Nights 

(unexpurgated) Charles Pettit has 
written THe Son or THE Granp Eunucn 
(Boni & Liveright, $3.00), — a would-be 
witty satire upon the terrors of love and 
the fickleness of womankind. For love of 
his wife, the son in question declines the 
proffered honor of succeeding his once 
potent sire as Lord High Harem Tender 
to the Son of Heaven; and for his filial 
disobedience he is forced to undergo hard- 
ships which convince him of his error. In 
its best passages faintly reminiscent of 
Roderick Random’s worst, only mildly 
amusing, the book will doubtless in due 
time be sniffed and snuffed at by the 
Watch and Ward Society of Boston, — 
thus to give another proof of the stupidity 
of censors. 


A\egHAT Professor John Livingston 

Lowes of Harvard has done’ for 
Coleridge, the English musical critic, 
Ernest Newman, has on a vastly lesser 
scale done for Beethoven in his book, THE 
Unconscious BEETHOVEN (Knopf, $2.50). 
**A centenary,” he says, “is, or should be, 
an opportunity for rediscovery.” A great 
man’s contemporaries, he believes, see him 
steadily but do not see him whole; whereas 





‘“‘A real Treasure Chest of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We commend it unreservedly” Review of Reviews 


“Cannot be too highly praised.” —< 
Forum. 

‘‘Unmistakably the greatest single-volume 
reference work in the world.’’ — Writer's 
Monthly. 

“- will be of constant use on the writing 
desk."’ — in American Mercury. 

“Valued by those who wish to use their 
mother tongue with accuracy and effective- 
ness.""— N. Y. Times. 
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* 1462 pages, each 7” x 104%", yet 
only 2%" thick because of special 





The RIGHT Word 


is always at your command 


in speaking, in writing — if you have this “Treasure House of 
Words and Knowledge.” 


You no longer need halt and stumble, groping blindly for the 
words to accurately express your thoughts. 


The full riches of the English language, the illimitable wealth of 
words from which the ablest writers and most eloquent speakers 
draw, can be yours always, through 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


The only book in the English language which defines the words you know and finds and 
defines the words you do not know, or have forgotten. 


It is not a study course. You do not have to spend months of preparation before you 
realize on its value. 


It begins to be helpful the minute you receive it and soon becomes so useful that you 
will agree with one enthusiastic purchaser who says, ‘‘I would not take $1000 for my copy 
if I did not know where I could get another.” 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words, it makes instantly 
available for you the exact word for any desired shade of meaning or different words to 
express the same thought without repetition. 


For instance, should you desire a word expressing the thought of Love, you find under 
the word-grouping LOVE — HATE all of the words in the English language expressing the 
thought of love and in adjoining columns all the words expressing hate. All of these 
words are listed alphabetically in column form, instantly found, classified under 
the part of s h to which they belong and each accurately defined so that you 


can choose the right word for your purpose and know that you are using it cor- 
rectly. 


In addition, the new Amplified Edition, recently off press, is full of facts that you need 
every day. It contains chapters which are complete textbooks on English grammar, com- 
position, correct use of English, rules of punctuation; references to the vital facts of the 
Bible, historical and geographical facts; ALL the important words and definitions of the 
leading arts and sciences, Americana, etc. 


It is invaluable to you in business because it gives you vital facts and develops a more 
unerring, forceful vocabulary. It is needed in your home because it develops — in children 
and parents alike — the habits of accuracy of speech and of association of words and facts, 
habits essential to a successful career. 


INSPECT THIS NEW AMPLIFIED 
EDITION AT OUR RISK 


Despite the fact that March’s Thesaurus {~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ —~™~™ 


Dictionary contains information which you / spent. Boe a 
cannot find in any unabridged dictionary or / PUBLISHING CO. 
in the most costly encyclopedia, it is sold , Philedciohia, Pa. 
for only $9.00 net. And even at this Jow 


price we offer you the opportunity of ex- , U. aad Conader Pye _ 
amining it before you purchase. new Amplified Edition of March's 
; / Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
Send in the coupon now. Keep the / , Postman $3.00 plus 12c postage, and 


if I k the book will pa ‘ou $2.00 
book for 10 days — use it constantly / ane , Seem Se Seek SES poy F $ 
in answering the thousand and one If for any reason I do not wish to keep it 

I will return it in good condition within 
questions which arise daily. Then / 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12, 
if you do not find it so valuable which includes postage I have paid. 


that you would not part with 


thin opaque paper. Bound in it, simply return it and wes NRL 6.0 paeen VeKausn eS ada he keen eeeee - 
(ioe. we Gold Stamped will refund your deposit 
ie. 
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Volumes 


14,250 pages — Exactly dupli- 

cating the contents of the 

famous St. Hubert Guild Edition 
which sold for as much as $2500! 


R years there has been no adequate 
Peetiscs of the Complete Works of 
Voltaire in English. Voltaire lovers 
have been forced to pay high prices for used 
sets of the St. Hubert Guild Edition or to be 
content with incomplete or abridged trans- 
lations of a few of his best known titles. 


Now for the first time since that edition 
was exhausted — you can own every word 
Voltaire ever wrote. His romances, poems, 
Philosophical Dictionary, criticism, essays, 
and dramas in a beautiful new edition. 


LIMITED EDITION 


Sumptuous format; printed on clear spring laid antique 

aper; bold, easily read type; photogravure illustrations. 
THE AROUET EDITION of the Complete Works of Voltaire 
is limited to 500 numbered sets for subscribers only. 
Already the orders are pouring in. To be sure of your set 

uick action is necessary. Mail the coupon at once for full 
depeigsion of this magnificent Voltaire and Special Pre- 
publication price! 


DINGWALL-ROCK LTD. 
45 West 45th Street, Dept. 239, New York City 


DINGWALL-ROCK LTD. 
45 West 45th Street, Dept. 239 
New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, the circular 
describing the Arouet Edition of Voltaire and particulars 
of the Special Pre-publication Offer! 
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we of the fourth or fifth generation after 
may see him both steadily and whole. 
Mr. Newman shows us, therefore, a gruff, 
clumsy, irascible, and often stupid genius 
with his heart in the right place, and the 
stuff of eternity in him. Mr. Newman 
demonstrates how Beethoven, — like 
other composers, — repeated a formula 
over and over, probably unconsciously and 
usually without detection by his listeners. 


R. E. C. L. ADAMS has done for the 

vanishing folk legends of the South- 
ern Negro what Bishop Percy in the eight- 
eenth century did for the British ballad. 
In ConcareE Sketcues (University of 
North Carolina Press, $2.00) he has pub- 
lished a collection of the most authentic 
and aboriginal Negro tales that this 
Southern reviewer has ever read. Dr. 
Adams has been compared with Joel 
Chandler Harris as a chronicler of the 
Negro spirit. But the difference between 
them is the difference between photog- 
raphy and impressionistic drawing. In 
Harris we have Uncle Remus, “the white 
man’s nigger” of slavery days, painted in 
liberal shadow with broad strokes of th. 
brush. There is nothing elusive, no subtle 
blending of qualities, no depth of soul in 
his simple creation. But Dr. Adams’s 
Negroes are real Negroes in three dimen- 
sions, at once humorous and tragic, 
pathetic and at times grim. His dialect is 
perfect. These sketches are heartily rec- 
ommended on their own merits, and as 
source material they will be invaluable to 
our future Van Vechtens. 


NE fancies Professor John Bach 
e) McMaster of the University of 
Pennsylvania chuckling: “Hurrah! I’m 
emeritus at last!” and sitting down among 
sheaves of notes and with abundant leisure 
to devote six hundred and ninety-three 
pages to his History oF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE Unitrep States Durinc LIncoLn’s 
ApMINISTRATION (Appleton, $5.00). His- 
tory on such a scale is necessarily caviar 
to the multitude; but the reader who has, 
— or is willing to take, — the time for it, 
will gain a thorough understanding of the 
American nation on the eve of the great 
European invasions which threatened to 
change us from a Nordic to a Mediter- 
ranean people. 
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Whats the book-of-the-month’ 
this month ~ and why? 


Let us send you—free—the current issue 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club News 
"Tov: is a fascinating little publication, part of the service given 


My 


speek St 


by the Book-of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. Send for the 

current issue. Learn what book the judges of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club selected, this month, as the “book-of-the-month.” It is a 
very remarkable work, and is described at length, giving the interest- 
ing reasons why the judges chose it. @ @ @ Read also the extremely 
illuminating reports upon other new and important books, just out. 
@ GS @ Over forty thousand of the most notable people in the 
country, judicious and perspicacious readers like yourself, now use 
the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club to make sure they will 
“keep up with the best new books.” It absolutely prevents you from 
missing the new books ‘you are anxious to read. You can’t overlook or 
forget them, as you now do so frequently. And you have a guarantee 
of satisfaction with every book you take. @ @ @ Yet this service, 
unique and convenient though it is, does not cost you one cent. You 
pay only for the books you take, and the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself—by mail. You owe it to yourself at least 
to find out what this unique service does for you. Mail the coupon 
below. The current issue of the News will be sent to you, absolutely 
without any obligation, and also complete information as to the 

many conveniences you receive without any cost to you. 


15-J 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me without cost, the current 
issue of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, and also tell me how your service 
operates. This request involves me in no 
olenien to subscribe. 


Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley White 


The SELECTING COMMITTEE of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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He Climbed from $1,800 
to $10,000 a Year! 
Can You Match This Record? 


Eight years ago E. J. Dryden of Laredo, 
Texas, was an assistant bookkeeper at $150 
a month. Today he is a department mana- 
ger with an income of more than $10,000 
annually. Mr. Dryden’s progress illustrates 
the tremendous importance of planning one’s 
Suture and persistently following it thru to success. 


Bookkeeping was his work; so he first 
trained in LaSalle Higher Accountancy; then 
in Commercial Spanish, because Laredo is 
just across the border from Mexico. Then 
came Business Management, to give him 
an all-around training; law was next, because 
he knew this training is necessary for a suc- 
cessful executive. 


Steadily he moved upward,even while he was study- 
ing. First, cashicr, then credit manager and now de- 
partment manager. Each step increased his income. 
Is it surprising that cleven other employees of his 
firm have trained with LaSalle? 


Send for Free Outline of 
LaSalle Salary-Increasing Plan 


How much is it worth to you to gain, in a compara- 
tively few months, substantial promotion—a new 
confidence and self-respect? 

The way to all these things is outlined in a fasci- 
nating book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One”—a 
book which has set thousands and thousands of men 
on the path to real achievement. The coupon will 
bring it to you FREE. 

In addition we will send you a 64-page book de- 
scribing the unusual opportunities in any of the busi- 
ness fields listed below. If you want to look back a 
year from today and see a record of real progress, 
Eee ODAY is the day to start—and the moment 


— — —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 996-R Chicago 
I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied to 
my advancement in the business field 
checked below. Send also copy of 
“*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all 
without obligation. 
OBusiness Management 
OModern Salesmanship 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
Oo Retvee Cision Man- 
agemen 
OLaw-—Degree of LL.B. OBanking and Finance 
OCommercial Law OExpert Bookkeeping 
Olndustrial Management UC. P. A. Coaching 
O Modern Foremanship OBusiness English 
OPersonnel Management UOCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Corre- Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice 
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HE candor native to the impression- 
st istic school has its major weakness in 
sensationalism. Robert Wolf, in his first 
novel, SprincBpoarp (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.00), avoids color for the sake of color 
and traces the passage of a boy through 
school and Harvard College without fall- 
ing into the declivities to which his 
subject tempted him. If Mr. Wolf fails, he 
fails in taste. His selection of incident is 
feeble, often indiscreet. Only Dryden, 
writing of Lord Hastings, has given such 
a disgusting line to English literature as 
Wolf uses of an episode in Brookline. 
Opposed to the method of the book is the 
fact that the saga form in the modern 
novel, although common enough, begs the 
question of construction. Opposed to the 
subject matter of the book is a similar 
fact: the Freudian approach to under- 
graduate existence may be popular; it is 
not necessarily true. 


AT FRENCH Beau Brummel takes a 
aN Japanese flirt on a picnic. But it 
does not develop quite the way Beau 
Brummel planned it,—to the conster- 
nation of the couple and the amusement 
of the multitude. No one had ever heard 
of M. Thomas Raucat until THE Honor- 
ABLE Picnic made its appearance in 
French. Then, — we are given to under- 
stand, — more than one large publishing 
house endeavored to secure the transla- 
tion rights. But the Viking Press won, and 
so we have the book at the nominal and 
standard price of $2.50. In spite of all this, 
the book affords a thoroughly entertaining 
half-hour’s reading: a good, spicy story 
flavored with French wit and neatly 
dished up on a Japanese platter. 


pi his new book on BEssARABIA 

(Dodd, Mead, $3.50) Mr. Charles 
Upson Clark has packed more information 
than the average man needs about the 
disturbed border province between Rou- 
mania and Soviet Russia, where sentries 
still glare at one another across the narrow 
river that divides them, and where the 
conventional “trouble in the Balkans”’ is 
more troublous than usual,—even if - 
Roumania refuses to be considered strictly 
a Balkan state. Passing swiftly over the 
early history of the disputed province, 
Mr. Clark concentrates his attention on 
the events of the last few years, and pro- 
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In 16 years we have not 


published a more dramatic 
story than this 


This is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the waste 
basket because he did not have 
curiosity enough to open the pages 
of a little book. (How much curi- 
osity have you? Have you read one 
single book in the past month that 
increased your business knowledge 
or gave you a broader business out- 
look?) 

The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, who 
had sent for a representative of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, said 
to him: 


“T want your help in making a little 
private experiment among the junior 
officers of this bank. We have got to 
appoint a new cashier. I hate to bring a 
man in from the outside, and yet I am 
not at all sure that any one of our 
younger men is ready for the position. 
Here are the names of five of them. I 
want you to send a copy of ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business’ to each one, but 
without letting them suspect that I 
have had a hand in it. Then call and tell 
the story of the Institute’s training to 


each one separately and let me know 
how he receives it. 

“I enrolled for your Course in New 
York years ago,” he explained. “It gave 
me my first real knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of business. It meant 
everything to me, and I have an idea 
that there is no better way to test a 
man’s business judgment than to see 
how he reacts to the opportunity it 
offers.” 

The five copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” were mailed, and a few days later 
the representative of the Institute called. 
One of the five men was on a vacation; three 
had tossed the book into the waste basket. 
They “knew all about it already”; they were 
“not interested.” The fifth had his copy on 
his desk unopened. To that fifth man the 
Institute representative said: 

“You may not suspect it, but there is a 
check for $10,000 in that little book.” 

“Don’t kid me,” the other 
answered. 

“T’m_ serious,” 
reply. “I'll see 
morrow.” 

The following morning 
the Institute man was 
called on the ’phone. “TI 
think I found that $10,000 
check last night,” said the 
man at the bank. “If you’re 
down this way to-day, drop 
in. I'd like to enrol.” 


was the 
you to- 
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Address 


Business 


A few months later the directors of the 
bank appointed him cashier: his upward 
progress had begun. One of the first friends 
whom he notified of his promotion was the 
Institute representative. 

“Tt gives me a cold shudder,” he said, “to 
remember that I was just on the point of 
throwing that little book into the waste 
basket—$ 10,000 and all.” 

Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that stick 
up above the mass — for the men who by 
any sort of special training or ability have 
marked themselves for larger things. 

For business develops the 
specialist — the man who knows his own 
department well, but who is so close to his 
job that he hasn’t had time to learn the broad 
fundamental principles which ail 
business is built. 

Do you want more money? Ask yourself 
this: ““Why should anyone pay me more next 
year than this year? Just for living? Just for 
avoiding costly blunders? I am devoting most 


nowadays 


upon 


of my waking time to business—what am 
I doing to make myself more expert at 
business?” 

Here is the Institute’s function in a nut- 
shell: It first of all awakens your inter- 
est in business, stimulates your desire 
to know, makes business a fascinating 
game. And second, it puts you into 
personal contact with leaders, thrills 

you by their example, 

makes you powerful with 

their methods. Is it 

wonder, then, that Institute 

stand out above the 
crowd? 

Thousands of men will 
read this page. Hundreds 
will turn aside, or cast it 
into the waste basket, as 

three men in the California bank 
threw their copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” into the waste basket. But a few 
hundred will be stirred by that divine emo- 
tion — curiosity — which is the beginning of 
wisdom. They will send for “ Forging Ahead”’; 
they will read it, and like the fifth man, will 
find a fortune in its pages. 


any 
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“I said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.” 
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TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Real 
Perabian Nighis 


F YOU had sat at the 
Sultan’s feet, on the satin 
cushions of the haremlik, as 
Scheharazade wove the pat- 
tern of these wondrous tales 
into a many-hued oriental 
tapestry of words, you 
would have enjoyed “The 
Arabian Nights” no more 
than you will this sumptu- 
ous, illustrated limited 
edition. 

For years the translation 
of Richard Burton has been 
the last word. But it is no 
longer. Dr. J. C. Mardrus 
translated the exotic East- 
ern tales into French, treat- 
ing the unblushing, original Arabian text with the deft 
and delicate touch of a great French artist. From this 
complete, unexpurgated version, E. Powys Mathers has 
given us “The Arabian Nights” in English, more com- 


plete, more beautiful, more scintillant than it has ever 
been before. 





Privately Printed for Subscribers 


Publication of this most complete and authentic edi- 
tion of the epic of the East brought the highest praise 
from the British press. 

“In the ‘THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS’ the 
tale after all is the thing, and the tale is better told by 
Mardrus than by Burton. But let not those who are 
jealous of every word suppose he has attained this 
result by the method of a sub-editor. For artistic pre- 
sentment the abhorred shears are not necessary. All the 
superfluities have also a value. Burton cut out a great 
deal. The Mardrus version is very much fuller in detail.” 


— The London Times. 


Limited Edition 
Now Nearly Exhausted 

A very few sets of the edition remain unsold. No plates 
of this work exist. When the few remaining sets are 
sold, no more will be available. Your opportunity to own 
these books is limited to a very short time. 

Superbly printed. Frontispieces in four colors from 
Persian illuminations. Bound in 8 vols. on rag paper or 
in 4 vols. on thin bond paper. 4,000 pages of text. 


Mail the coupon for descriptive brochure 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 239A 
45 West 45th St. New York City 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 239A 
45 West 45th St., New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward in- 
formation in detail about “The Real Arabian Nights.” 
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vides just enough economic data to ex- 
plain why the province is worth quarreling 
over, — though, of course, in that parti- 
cular corner of the world almost any ex- 
cuse fora fight is a good excuse. 


TH harsh words Theodore Dreiser 

puts contemporary literature to its 
purgation in his preface to PoorHousE 
SWEENEY (Boni & Liveright, $2.50). He 
sets this “refreshing” document “over 
against the dead weight of silly romance 
and superficial interpretations of life”. 
Ed Sweeney, writing his experiences in a 
country poorhouse, is certainly guiltless of 
interpreting life in any fashion whatever 
in this bald chronicle of bad smells and 
vermin, of witlessness and petty passion 
and peculation; and the only romance 
about it lies in certain touches of megalo- 
mania. But Poorhouse Sweeney has his 
pride: he not only bathes, but is benevo- 
lent. It is very doubtful, however, if the 
readers of books which sin against Dreis- 
er’s dicta will be benefited by the bitter 
draught in this one; and those who know 
and like an honest interpretation of life 
when they see one, — not being among the 


Sweeneys of this world, — will only he 
bored. 


EN blood and thunder are mixed 

with sniveling sentimentality and 
steeped in hollow, high-sounding phrases, 
the resulting brew contains less than one- 
half of one per cent kick and should be 
labeled, ‘Rafael Sabatini At His Worst.” 
If Tue Tavern Knicut (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50) is not Sabatini’s worst, 
may the gods deliver us from the book 
which claims that distinction. With a 
murder on page 4, the story begins in 
right Sabatini style; but the succeeding 
pages do not bear out this opening 
promise, for the mortality rate slumps 
immediately and interest flickers low, only 
to be revived by a double murder in the 
last chapter, — which, of course, makes it 
possible for the knight to wed the spotless 
virgin. In justice it must be added that 
The Tavern Knight is one of Sabatini’s 
earliest novels, reprinted with the author’s 
apology. Though the gesture is gracious, 
it smacks of premeditated soft soap coup- 
led with a wish to cash in youthful 
blunders on the strength of a mature 
reputation. 
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W. B. SEABROOK 
MARY AGNES E.-H. 


BEST YOUNG 


Thomas The 
Paine Malletts 


Illustrated, $3.50 ’ By the author of ‘ William. 
The ‘“‘Arabian Nights” and Doughty $2.00 
brought up to date in a new kind of 
iA travel book. 


Illustrated, $3.00 ¥ 
VIRGINIA aes 
WOOLF : CONSTANCE 


To The a: iH f fae a: ; M. ROURKE 


| VRP Mage 7 Trumpets 


House By the author of ‘ Jubilee 


“ec ” 
By the author of ° Green Forest 
“Mrs. Dalloway.” 


$2.50 BL ACK Illustrated, $5.00 


Ke STREAM x 


ANDRE By LLOYD 
SIEGFRIED NATHALIE COLBY MORRIS 


A dramatic story of New York, the 


Am eri ca second novel of this remarkable writer. Th e 


$2.50 


Comes | MOTHER INDIA | ®¢tellious 
of Age oe Puritan 


“If this book and Dante's Inferno were 
$ ever entered in a competition for the Illustrated, $4.00 
3.00 imaginative realization of human suf- 
fering, Dante would lose the prize.”’ 


— Chicago Evenineg Post. 
we $3.75 xX 
SINCLAIR FELIX 
LEWIS RIESENBERG 


Elmer East Side 
Gantry HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY West Side 


$2.50 383 Madison Avenue New York $2.50 
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a A EARS ago, somebody nicknamed the 
m™ Dean of St Paul’s Cathedral, “The 
Gloomy Dean.” It was a neat 
touch, for the Dean, as his book 
of Outspoken Essays shows, has 
a way of uttering the truth 
without troubling overmuch if 
it is palatable or not. So the 
nickname stuck,—yet after 
all, what have nicknames to do 
with the truth? Dean Inge’s 
career and his writings are so 
familiar that there is no special 
reason for rehearsing them at 
length. After a brilliant career 
at Cambridge, —the descrip- 
tion of his youthful triumphs 
requires several lines of fine 
type in the English Who’s Who, 
— he became Assistant Master 
at Eton, then fellow of his own 
King’s College, Cambridge, then 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 
College, Oxford. He visited New York as 
Paddock Lecturer in 1906, was made 
Lady Margaret 
Professor of 
Divinity at 
Cambridge in 
1907, and held 
this chair until 
he was made 
Dean of St 
Paul’s in IgII. 
He is the author 
of innumerable 
books on reli- 
gion, philoso- 
phy, and litera- 
ture, a frequent 
contributor to 
English and 
American 
magazines, and 
has none of the 
more timid and 
conventional scholar’s disdain of the daily 
press, to which he is a by no means in- 
frequent contributor. 


James Henry Leusa 
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a al til’ Toastmaster may be permitted to 
pa point with becoming pride to the fact 
that two former 
Gifford lectur- 
ers contribute 
to this number. 
Dean Inge de- 
livered this 
famous series of 
lectures at St 
Andrews Uni- 
versity in I917 

18, and Profes- 
sor J. ARTHUR 
TuHomson, who 
this month de- 
bates the true 
relations of sci- 
ence and reli- 
gion, delivered 
them in I9QIS. 
It was in this 
series, too, that 


William James first set forth his ideas on 


The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
This month’s debate on the 
perennial question of the vexed 
relations of science and religion 
is unique in the literature of the 
one subject that always inter- 
ests everybody. For it is the 
scientist who declares that reli- 
gion and science need never con- 
flict, while it is the philosopher 
who declares that if by religion 
we mean. orthodox Chris- 
tianity, then Mr. Bryan was 
more or less right. Dr. Thomson 
is a very modern defender of 
the faith, — Professor of Natu- 
ral History at Aberdeen, prob- 
ably best known to the scientific 
world for his System of Animate 
Nature, and to the layman for 
his Outline of Science. 


ONG a Professor at Bryn Mawr, 
James Henry Leupa thus sum- 
lifetime of research in_ his 
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THE SYLVANORA EDITION ofthe works of Henry van Dyke 


Attractive volumes bound in blue cloth with a special cover design. Each has a tinted frontispiece. 
The edition includes Dr. van Dyke’s new volume, ‘Chosen Poems.” 


CHOSEN POEMS THE RULING PASSION OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE 
LITTLE RIVERS DAYS OFF HOLY LAND 

THE BLUE FLOWER THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY THE VALLEY OF VISION 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK { Each volume, $1.00 } COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


BLUE VOYAGE A Novel by Conrad Aiken 


** A novel that is certain to arouse more than the usual amount of discussion. . . . In ‘Blue Voyage’ the 
author, whether he intended so or not, has hurled a challenge. The verdict on this novel—the majority 
verdict—is likely to have 

considerable influence on fem is enum y 4 f 

American novel writing in | ~ Kt THE ‘CANARY’ 
the immediate future and: ; 


for some time to come. .. . ( : 3 Gy > Vs : MURDER CASE 


This story, by this promiss >) [4 WrwZA _ByS.S. Van Dine 
ing American novelist and | PES BU \e) ae 


5 ; ] \ ary “ . ° 
t, while in every respect | on Reh 8 I consider it one of the 
a aoe a Joyce’ s | week P\\Z very, best mystery stories 
ecileiin temas" bcm ‘ Gai + published in recent years. It 


is not merely a series of in- 
ertheless, completely and cidents acted by dummies. 


definitely an acceptance of | \Z A The characters live. The 
that method.” LU 2 A ‘{ poker scene is capital, and 


f evidently was written by a 
—Percy Hurtcuison in master of the game.” 


the New York Times. | 3 : d 3 —THeoporeE RoosEveEtt. 
$2.50 SeraNee : ep Le: $2.00 


From “Blue Voyage” 


FROM “GALLEGHER ” TO “THE DESERTER ” 


THE BEST STORIES OF RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. SELECTED, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY ROGER BURLINGAME 


Richard Harding Davis’s stories of love and adventure, of war and travel, have taken a permanent 


high place. This book is uniform in price and format with another favorite volume of short stories, 
John Galsworthy’s “Caravan.” $2.50 


MARCHING ON By James Boyd 


“The times are so vividly realized and the people so warm and human that the story seems in the 


truest sense contemporary. . . . Mr. Boyd’s love story is as stately as a minuet and as wistful as an 
old melody.”’—Chicago News. $2.50 


JOHN SARGENT By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K. C. 


“The best proof of the interest of this biography is that in reading it the question of Sargent’s rank as 
an artist is forgotten, and that, when on closing the book the question is recalled, the inevitable answer 
is that if he was not a great artist he ought to have been.”"-— The London Times. 


With many illustrations from portraits, drawings, and pictorial memoranda. $6.00 


Charles illiiies ieee Tifil lim (New OLA 
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TOASTS 


favorite field: “I have endeavored to use 
the resources of psychological science for 
the understanding of the beliefs and ex- 
periences called religious. My work has 
been, thus, a scientific, psychological study 
of religion, not a philo- 
sophical, theoretical 
one. Practically con- 
sidered, it aims at pro- 
curing the knowledge 
needed to secure the 
fruits of religion by 
methods more effective 
than the method of the 
religions.” His extraor- 
dinary little book, 
The Belief in God and 
Immortality, contains 
the first and only scien- 
tifically prepared sta- 
tistics of the beliefs held 
by men of science on 
theism and personal im- 
mortality. “William J. 
Bryan,” observes Pro- 
fessor Leuba, with a 
touch of malicious satis- 
faction, “seems to have 
found much satisfac- 
tion in quoting from 
these statistics,” — and 
if any reader of THE 
Forum hopes for similar 
satisfaction, he can find 
it in an adroit summary 
on page 334. 

Like the great Agas- 
siz, who laid the foun- 
dations of American 
zoology, Professor 
Leuba is of French 
Swiss birth and _ re- 
ceived his bachelor’s 
degree at the Univer- 
sity of Neuchatel. His 
graduate study, leading 
to the doctorate, he did 
at Clark University. 
His most recent book, 
The Psychology of Mys- 
ticism, is also appearing in French and in 
German. 


ope Danke is an old friend of the 

Forum family who has had the kind 
of career that is open to one of many 
talents. Her play, 4 Bill of Divorcement 
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PANTELEIMON ROMANOFI 


had remarkable runs both in London and 
New York, and Will Shakespeare was also 
received with plaudits. She is also a por- 
trait painter with three years of study at 
Slade behind her, plus a year in Germany. 
She is a regular contrib- 
utor to several English 
magazines as well as to 
Tue Forum and has 
written several novels, 
besides innumerable 
sketches. 


HE Curator of 
T Mexican Archeol- 
ogy and Ethnology in 
the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, HERBERT 
Josernu SPINDEN, is not 
a member of Harvard’s 
teaching staff. Field 
archeology and lots of it 
is his chief and absorb- 
ing interest in life, 
though he occasionally 
varies it with a little 
teaching. : 

“T was born on the 
Edge of Cultivation at 
about the beginning of 
this conscious Age of 
Adventure,” he once 
wrote, in elucidation of 
his own career, “more 
explicitly in a sod house 
with oiled paper win- 
dows on the billowy 
prairies of Dakota, 
when the buffaloes were 
giving path to the rail- 
roads.” His most recent 
and most astonishing 
achievement is the solu- 
tion of the chronology 
of Mayan inscriptions, 
the civil calendar, and 
the Venus calendar,— 
once the despair of arch- 
eologists. 


IANTELEIMON RoMANOrFfF was born in 
Pp) 1884 at Petrovskoe, province of 
Tula, Russia, the same in which Tolstoi 
was born. His family were country gentry, 
who sent him to Moscow to study law, a 
pursuit which he abandoned before taking 
his degree. Already he found literature 








r seems almost too incredible 
to be true—that a South 
African Trader, down on his 
luck, should become the most 
lalked-of author in the country! 


Yet a little less than two 
years ago this man, Alfred 
Aloysius Horn, called at the 
kitchen door of Mrs. Lewis, the 
novelist, and tried to sell her a 
gridiron. 









At first he was turned down. 
After all he was “only a ped- 
dler.”” But there was a certain 
charm about the man and cer- 
tain things he said that grad- 
ually interested Mrs. Lewis. 
The first few pages of the book 
tell this part of the story .. . 
















. . . The story of how Mrs. 
Lewis, sensing some extraor- 
dinary things in Mr. Horn’s 
past life and his way of telling 
them, finally induced him to 
write his story. 


How Trader Horn wrote his book 


So, sitting in a cheap doss house (a home for indigent 
men) surrounded by filth and poverty, Trader Horn 
would write a chapter, and bring it each week to 
Mrs. Lewis for correction and revision. 


Now at 73 his book is a best seller 
in almost every bookstore in America! © 7 ey 


HORN 


Being the life and works of 
ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 
an “Old Visiter”. . . the words written by 
himself at the age of 73 and the life, with 
such of his philosophy as is the gift of age 
and experience, taken down here and edited 
by Ethelreda Lewis 


John Galsworthy says of “Trader Horn”’ 


“I never prophesy, but I would wager 
that this book will be read by countless 


ee with gusto as great as I felt my- 
1 


self. 

“And to those who, in these days of 
fakes, might be doubtful whether it's not 
all too good to be true, let me say that in 
February, 1927, I had the pleasure of 
meeting the ‘Old Visiter’ and his editress, 
in Johannesburg; and that he is in very 
truth the character herein disclosed."’ 


Wm. McFee says in the N. Y.Herald-Tribune 


“Mr. Galsworthy claims that it will 
rickle the appetite of the most jaded. He 
understates the facts. After no fewer than 
four excited perusals of this astounding 
narrative I am purposing to go back to it 
again. I have read nearly half of it aloud 
to people who interrupted me with cries 
of wonder, and who have reached out to 
take the book themselves.” 





in Johannesburg “~~ _ 
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Horn talks informally 


Instead, after reading a chap- 
ter, Mrs. Lewis would ask him 
for further details, and Hern 
would tell her even a great deal 
more of his soul-stirring ad- 
ventures in the jungle, and 
among cannibals. 


It is fortunate that Mrs. 
Lewis made notes of these 
talks. For they are printed 
verbatim at the end of each 
chapter. And it is difficult to 
say whether these talks or the 
written narrative make the 
more magnificent part of each 
chapter. 

It becomes a best seller 
Naturally, a manuscript such 
as this was immediately and 
enthusiastically accepted for 
publication. When the first 
copies were sent to the news- 
paper and magazine reviewers, 
nothing like it had ever been 
seen before. And few books 


have had more marvelous reviews. 


Today this “‘peddler”’ is the most talked-of author 
in the country. The publishers are besieged with 
telegraphic rush orders, clamoring for more, more 
copies of “Trader Horn.” 


But there were no corrections and revisions to be fF is an unusual phenomenon—this witnessing of a 


made. The story (despite the errors in spelling and 
grandiose Victorian style) was so utterly marvelous, 
that Mrs. Lewis wisely refused to alter a word or a 
comma. 


South African Trader becoming virtually overnight « 
best-selling author throughout the United Stales. Bul 
the publishers believe when you read “Trader Horn” 
you will understand why. $4.00 at all Bookstores 


By Published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 37 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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more appealing than briefs, law books, 
and documents, and was dreaming of 
writing a novel of Russian country life 
that would give a true picture of peasant, 
squire, priest, and middleman. This ambi- 
tion he has partly accomplished in a new 
and as yet untranslated novel called 
simply Russia, — four volumes of which 
are published, with five more in manu- 
script and three yet to be written. Al- 
though he is by birth a member of the 
hated bourgeoisie and by name reminis- 
cent of the vanished dynasty that once 
ruled over all the Russias, Mr. Romanoff 
has been highly praised by Maxim Gorky 
and by Anatoly Lunacharsky, Soviet Com- 
missar of Fine Arts, who observes that 
“the panorama of Panteleimon Romanoff 
is too extensive, but he can not be blamed 
for lack either of experience or artistic 
insight.” 


1d)": James Mapison Tay tor, professor 


of physical therapeutics at Temple 
University, is the author of innumerable 
technical papers. Although absorbed in 
following the latest developments in his 
scientific field, he finds time ever and anon 
to write for lay readers. He is just pub- 
lishing a new book, Convalescence as a 


Fine Art. 


is flattering to see how interested a 

fish will become in any one who visits 
him without trying to catch him,” writes 
ArmstTronc Perry from his Westport 
home. “It inspires new faith in humanity. 
If there were not something worth while 
in human beings, something better than 


TOASTS 


usually appears on the front page of the 
daily papers, the fish would not be 
interested. 

“Tf any reader will quit fishing in the 
commonly accepted meaning of the term,” 
he says, “and go out alone by night and 
day and wait quietly beside the waters to 
see what happens, he will come back with 
bigger stories than I have told.” 

Mr. Perry has “crossed the Atlantic six 
times in transports without shooting 
craps,” which he says modestly, “I be- 
lieve is a record.”’ Not a record, surely, but 
a miracle, unsurpassed save by Mr. Booth 
Tarkington’s hero who could drive mules 
without swearing, — and he was a char- 
acter in fiction. 


ae there was once a time when 

ill-advised persons regarded it as the 
proper thing to be shocked by the writings 
of D. H. Lawrence, it may be as well to 
remind the unco’ guid, —if any such 
should stray so far as this department, 
which seems improbable, — that he has 
spent a fair proportion of his life in the 
ancient and highly respected profession 
of school-teaching, and that he is also, in 
the best Abraham Lincoln sense, a Self 
Made Man. Incidentally, aside from his 
purely “literary work”, he has found 
time to write a text-book of Modern 
History whose strictly scholarly quality is 
such that it is issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The son of a coal miner, he 
won himself a scholarship, became a pupil 
teacher, then a full-fledged pedagogue, 
and remained one until his second novel 


had been published. 





If fish are as human as Mr. Perry says, this one presents some of humanity's least lovely characteristics 
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** Now there is no doubt,’’ 


says Dorothea Lawrance Mann, “that 


LOUIS 
BROMFIELD 
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is the important American writer 


ye te 2 


among the younger men and women. 


A GOOD WOMAN 


is a finer and maturer book than ‘Early Autumn.’ ” Stirring, deeply haman— 
filled with hard realism and strange, passionate beauty—this new story by 
the Pulitzer Prize Winner surges forward from its first line to surpass in 
excitement, warmth and significance anything Bromfield has yet done. $2.50. 


52g ts a E ow 


By the same author: “The Green Bay Tree,” “Possession” and the Pulitzer Prize winner, 
“Early Autumn.” The four Bromfield novels, boxed, make a distinguished gift, $0.00. 


THE JOYOUS FRIAR » 4. J. ANDERSON 


Fra Filippo Lippi— famous Florentine painter and Carmelite friar — lives again in this 
fascinating biography. The story of his love affair with the beautiful novice who was his model 
for the Madonna in the Convent of Santa Margharita — and of the subsequent unhappiness 
which the world knows — is told with the high tensity of a novel. $3.00. 


MOOI 9 SATMOLSC SISMOUIC YF oSMUDLS 


IS 


ON THE SLOPE OF MONTMARTRE 
By WILLIAM WALLACE IRWIN 
Gay — irresistible — the true flavor of the famous Paris quarter pervades these whimsical 


sketches. Joyously illustrated by Marcel Poncin, the book makes a gift equally welcome to any 
one who has ever been to Paris, or to any one who hopes some day to go. $2.00. 
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LONDON, 


Courtesy Paul Cassierer 


1926 


From a Painting by Oscar Kokoschka 


ye Cournos claims membership in 

“that rapidly diminishing minority 
which still thinks culture has a place 
whether it has any ‘use’ whatever or 
not,” which is probably one reason why 
he has sought the “home of the truth and 
the light”, and after a Russian childhood 
and a literary beginning in London, now 
dwells in New Haven. He learned English 
in this country and at the age of thirty- 
one invaded London where he “began the 
profession of author in dead earnest” 
He is especially interested in the art of 
the short story and has assisted Edward J. 
O’Brien in his annual selection. 


b\egEEN CotoneL Lucius Hupson 

Ho tt discusses army education, he 
speaks out of the knowledge laid up dur- 
ing seventeen years as a member of the 
faculty of the army’s most famous edu- 
cational institution, West Point. After 
winning his Yale Ph.D., he became an 
instructor at Yale until 1908, when he was 
made assistant editor of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. Thus fortified by 
philological discipline, he was ready for 
the army, which he joined in I910 as 
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Professor of English and History at the 
U. S. Military Academy, with rank as 
lieutenant-colonel. He was promoted to a 
colonelcy in 1920. 


Bie: Baro is a close friend of his sub- 

ject, Oscar Kokoschka, whose paint- 
ing adorns this page. He sojourns now in 
London, now upon the continent, and is 
a lover of art and an observer of the ways 
of artists. As may be gathered from his 
article, he is discreet and long-suffering. 


T O see if we can encourage a general 
discussion of this important ques- 
tion,’ Orrin C. Lester returns for a 
moment to the educational work which he 
left for banking years ago. He is now vice- 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank. 
For ten years a school superintendent, — 
who “left the field to study education 
from the outside,” —he finds that in 
banking the question of education will not 
down, — the banker sees its failures all 
around him in the street. “What we 
need, is not a discussion by academic edu- 
cators, but a discussion by business men of 
what the fundamental weaknesses are.” 












Ghe HARPER Prize Novel 


THE GRANDMOTHERS 


By Gienway Wescott 
Author of “The Apple of the Eye’ 


Selected by Joun Erskine, Cart Van Doren, Jesse Lynca WILLIAMS 


This remarkable novel of an American family is the distinguished suc- 
cessor to ‘Tue Aste McLaucuuins’’ (Harper Prize Novel 1923-24) and 
*‘Tue PERENNIAL Bacuetor’’ (Harper Prize Seal 1925-26). In the words 
of one of the judges, ““THE GRANDMOTHERS is one of the finest con- 
tributions to our national literature. The lives of the gaunt pioneers and 
their repressed offspring and rebellious grand-children seem as absorbingly 
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interesting as those in Arnold Bennett’s ‘Orp Wives’ Tats.’ ”’ a i 
American will find a thrill in this fine novel that portrays with such life A 
and color his own and his country’s heritage. $2.50 at 


Cavour 


By Maurice Patzotocue—The 
distinguished biography of the 
great “‘architect”’ of a united 


Italy. $6.00 * 


Sir Francis Drake 


By E. F. Benson—An unforget- 
table picture of the greatest and 
most intrepid of Elizabethan 
mariners. The first volume in 
“The Golden Hind Series.’’ $4.00 


Open House 


By J. B. Priesttey — Varied, 
charming, and gaily devastating 
essays by a noted English critic. 

$2.50 


The Entertainment 


By E. M. Detarretp—Author of 
“*Jill’’—Sixteen short stories— 
sophisticated and provocative— 
written with unusual skill. 





Impatient Griselda 2 Dorotsy Scarnorouca 


—A dramatic novel of a 
conflict which is as old and unremitting as life—the con- 
flict between two types of women—wife and mistress. $2.00. 


° 47 By Pameta Frankau 
Mar riage of Har lequin —A dazzling and very 


modern marriage of discovery. Full of sophisticated and 
ruthless comment on the younger generation of the heart- 
less carefree London of today. $2.00 


‘ By Inez Haynes Inw1n—The searching and 
Gideon dramatic story of Gideon—son of divorce— 
who had to choose between Bella, his beautiful, spoiled, 
reckless mother, and Laurel, his father’s second wife. $2.00 


Chickens Come Home to Roost 


By Dorotay Watwortsa CarmMan—The entertaining story 
of a small-town blackmailer. Storekeeper, revivalist, skin- 
flint, Ira was the meanest man in town; but his bargains— 
blackmail and all—came home to roost. 


The Right to Be Happy By Mrs. BertTRAND 


RussELt—Have you 


$2.50 the right to be happy? In this courageous and probing 
Gui Fowl book Mrs. Bertrand Russell strips the mask from conven- 
ee ae tional morality and points the true road to happiness. $2.50 
eee Bacon—Trenchant, 
I. 
uae * week € HARPER & BROTHERS + NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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aa 

the 
heirs of 
the Collin 
family, 
with 
whom 
Hans 
Christian 
Andersen 
made his 
home, 
last year 
presented 
to the 
Royal 
Library 
in Copen- 
hagen a stitched manuscript book of fairy- 
tales, there was jubilation in the Danish 
capital because this included a fairy-tale 
“never before published”. Then the 
“ American-Scandinavian Review”’, which 
published the English version of “King, 
Queen, and Knaves”, learned that this 
story, which, true enough, had not been 
published in Danish, had been published 
in America in 1869. But there was also in 
the Collin collection Andersen’s note-book 
or commonplace book of aphorisms, im- 
pressions, stray thoughts, and miniature 
fairy-tales which had not previously been 
known. The Danish editor, Julius Clausen, 
believes that they were written in the 
years just before or after 1850. It is THE 
Forum’s privilege to present these first 
in English. They are brought to us by 
Cart Lorain WITHERS, who is on the 
faculty of New York University. 

“T look eagerly forward to the summer 
of 1928,” he writes, “when I am going 
back to Scandinavia for the double pur- 
pose of motoring around the Baltic, from 
Copenhagen to Bergen, and of discover- 
ing some new translatable Scandinavian 
literature.” 


eae minds and interests of mathe- 

maticians are peculiar. Who cares 
whether Achilles, who even if he ever 
existed probably never saw a tortoise, 
could have overtaken the brute? The 
answer is that F. P. Ramsey, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, cares very 
much indeed for as he shows in his article 
thereby hangs a very long tale, covering 
the nature of mathematics in the first 
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place and in a sense the nature of the 
universe. In 1922 while he was still at 
school at Winchester this brilliant young 
mathematician published an elaborate 
criticism of Mr. Maynard Keynes’s trea- 
tise on Probability, which greatly dis- 
turbed the logicians, who had treated it as 
infallible. At the same time he refuted the 
Douglas Credit Scheme, then making con- 
verts in the Universities, by a series of 
mathematical formulae which put him in 
the front rank of the economists. 

Four years later, after a triumphant 
university career, we find him writing the 
article on the foundations of mathematics 
in the 1926 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and now he honors Tue Forum with a 
subtle sally in lighter vein, which forms his 
first introduction to America. 


ny: Pincuort studied law at Colum- 
24 bia and at the New York Law 
School, but his chief interest is public 
affairs. During the Spanish-American 
War he served with the First New York 
Volunteer Cavalry. 


HE chief artistic contributor to this 
ey month’s issue, THORNTON OAKLEY, 
was the teacher of E. H. Suydam, whose 
drawings enlivened our pages not long ago, 
and was himself a student of Howard Pyle. 


View Atteyn Story describes her 
life as “‘a most conservative one,” — 
“writing and going about giving readings 
from my poems.” Louis GINSBERG is 
busy “‘keeping at bay with one hand my 
wife and two children while with the other 
hand I am trying to extricate poems.” 
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Scene of Dean Inge’s ecclesiastical duties, from an 


etching by G. Huardel-Bly 
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Disraeli 


First Instalment of a New Serial 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


Chicago, Hands Up! 
I—Scarface Al Capone 
KATE SARGENT 


Can We Absorb the Negro? 


LOTHROP STODDARD vs. ALAIN LOCKE 


Christianity vs. Missions 
EDWARD H. HUME 


My Golfing Luck --- A. A. Milne 


PRICE 40 CENTS 
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Electrical Office Aids include: Address- 
ing Machines; Dictating Machines; 
Adding Machines; Multigraphs; Check- 
writers; Calculating Machines; Cash 
Registers; Card Sorters; Time Recorders; 
Clocks; Mailing Machines; Typewriters; 
Fans; MAZDA Lamps, and many 
other electric devices. 


This familiar mark appears on many 
electrical products, including motors 
that drive time- and labor-saving 
office machines. 


Not as old as the one in the picture 


Yet you can find in it a 
dozen jobs thatcan be done 
more effectively by elec- 





ond Nedulas 


~~ 


LETTER PRESS and glue pot, roll-top 
desk and palm-leaf fans—memories of 
the past. 


What a change today! Modern sys- 
tems, more machines, and electricity on 
the payroll. 


Electrical fingers aid in bookkeeping, 
speed up the typewriter, quickly sort 
records, and tabulate tirelessly. They 
perform many other jobs cheaply and 
efficiently. 


Let electricity do more of your office 
work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


210-10E 


2 ——— 








Courtesy South African Government Railwars 


Zula ’Rikisha Runner 


All the World’s a Cruise 


Henry Hussarp KINnyon 





oa paraphrase a famous observation 

in terms of modern travel, — all 
the world’s a cruise and all the men and 
women merely scenery. It’s a poor place 
indeed these days that isn’t visited on 
some cruise or tour. The tourists of one 
occasion are the scenery of another. 
New York sends out more tourists than 
any other city on earth and certainly it 
ranks among the most visited. The crowds 
of Broadway or Wall Street are essential 
parts of the scenery for their visitors no 
less than are the crowds of the Egyptian 
or Oriental bazaars. 

Far East and Far West, Africa, the 
South Seas, and the lands “down under” 
are all visited on this cruise or that, and a 
most surprizing number of them are 
grouped in those great round-the-world 
voyages which are the consummation of 
magic carpet dreams. 

“The loneliest island in the world” was 
among the attractions offered by one of 





the major cruises last season. This year 
the big game hunting region of Uganda 
and the island of Madagascar are in the 
itineraries of cruises that visit Africa. 
Other places that a few years ago were 
visited only by daring explorers are now 
on the regular routes of de luxe travel. 
The road to Mandalay, “where the flying 
fishes play,” has been traveled by 
thousands of round-the-world tourists. 
The Holy City of Benares is each year 
visited by thousands of pilgrims besides 
those who go there to bathe or die. 
These visits in many cases mean even 
more to the visited than to the visitors. 
The call of one of the great cruising liners 
at the lonely island of Tristan da Cunha, 
in the middle of the South Atlantic ocean, 
was the outstanding event of the year on 
the islanders’ calendar, for it was the 
first ship they had seen in a whole, long 
twelvemonth. For the tourists, also, 
though accustomed to the thrills of world 
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travel, it was a memorable experience, 
not without elements of romance. 

The great ship’s siren sounded as she 
neared the desolate island, for the in- 
habitants could have no notion of her 
coming. They heard the signals, and 
hastily boarding three small boats, thirty 
men came, shouting, with waving hats, 
to meet their unexpected visitors. They 
were taken aboard the liner and loaded 
with gifts of every sort. A raft previously 
stocked with provisions, clothing, books, 
magazines, and other useful articles was 
lowered and their three boats all but 
foundered by the shower of gifts that fell 
from the decks above. One bashful is- 
lander was asked what he wanted most. 
“A calendar,” he said, for they hadn’t a 
one in Tristan. Neither had they a single 
clock or watch. The most notable event 
they had to announce to the world since 
the last visit of a ship a year before, was 
the birth of a baby, bringing the popula- 
tion of the single little settlement named 
Edinboro up to a new high record of 150. 

The growth of the cruising business 
promises to make the lot of the Tristanese 
a less lonely one. Four lines are scheduled 
to cross between South America and 
South Africa next Winter, and no doubt 
some of these will pause to give a passing 
greeting to the farthest flung outpost of 
Britain’s Empire. 

The latest vogue in cruising seems to be 
South and East Africa. First visited by a 
major cruise in 1926, these regions appear 
prominently on the charts of six for the 
coming season of 1927-28. South Africa 
will be the head-liner on the programs 
of at least four of these. One of the round- 
the-world cruises, after visiting India, the 
Orient, and Australia, doubles back to 
include South Africa, returning by way of 
South America and the West Indies. 
Another, leaving Egypt, sails down the 
East Coast to Mombasa for the visit to 
the Big Game Country. Still another 
offers an East African attraction by 
calling at Djibouti, in French Somaliland. 

Africa has proved to possess a strong 
appeal for seasoned travelers. About 
eighty per cent of those who took the 
first African cruise in 1926 were people 
who had traveled extensively; many of 
them had been around the world. That 
cruise came to be referred to as the 
billion dollar cruise, because of the ex- 
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ceptional number of millionaires among 
its members. Here, in Africa, was that 
something every traveler seeks, — “‘some- 
thing different.” A woman of the party 
who “wanted tosee something she couldn’t 
see anywhere else” found it in the native 
kraals. Primitive man in his little mud 
hut, with his three wives, was “‘the most- 
to-be-remembered thing” she had seen in 
all her peregrinations over the earth. 

And the tourists, practically all Amer- 
icans, were just as strange and interesting 
to the people they visited as the visited 
were to them. With what curiosity the 
natives regarded them we can only sur- 
mise, but the interest they aroused among 
the white population was duly recorded in 
the South African press. The seriousness 
with which these tourists went about 
their business of sightseeing particularly 
impressed the chroniclers. ““No oppor- 
tunity of seeing something new or some 
new phase of life has been allowed to pass 
unused,” one of the correspondents ac- 
companying an inland touring party 
reported to his newspaper. Every time 
the train stopped, on karroo or veld, the 
passengers piled out to look around and 
take pictures. Many had movie cameras 
whose films would enable friends back 
home to share in the wonders seen. 

All this picture taking, the newspapers 
commented, was good for South Africa. 
It would help to arouse interest among 
the people of the great, new land of 
America in the great, newer land of 
Africa, “‘the world’s last frontier,” as 
some of them said. And business does 
follow the cruising liner, too. One of the 
members of this trail blazing tour cut 
short the pleasure part of his trip to 
negotiate the purchase of seven hundred 
Morgen (about one thousand four hun- 
dred acres) of land on the outskirts of 
Pretoria, which he proposed to have 
planted with fruit and gum trees. 

It is especially pleasant to meet up 
with friends in the far places of the earth. 
Even a name in a visitors’ book of some- 
body back home assumes an interest out 
of all proportion to its real importance 
among the incidents of the trip. Years 
after, I recall such experiences when 
many another of undoubtedly greater 
general interest is forgotten. For instance, 
seeing a Japanese sitting across in a Tokyo 
tram reading an economic pamphlet 
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Witn you plan to cruise 
southward this winter, 
think of the romanceand history 


that clusters round every port of 
call in the Golden Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are 
made more enjoyable by luxurious com-. 
forts of the present. For Great White 
Fleet ships are built especially for des 9 
ical cruising. Every room is an outs 
room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and q 
to that served in any 


ot eee % 
al service that makes ES 
of the. Great White 


Passenger a Guest.” 
Sailings from New York sind < 


Great White Fleet Cruises to 

pr aon ~ ym ar 
passengers and every 

for theircomfort andamusement 

—hotel accommodations, motor 


ashore, railroad journeys, 
sabe: t-seeing jaunts are all care- 


fully planned in advance —and 
ovdatiie is included in the price 
you pay for your ticket. 
Address Passenger Department 
, United Fruit Company 
Room 1629 . 
17 Battery Place, N.Y.C. 


b hae anlengy mire pp 
“Caribbean Cruises” 
leaflets giving full Sead at of 
Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 
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written by a New York friend; or in the 

ERR visitors’ register of the Naval Museum at 

a3) 22! Dhe OP Port Arthur, Manchuria, coming across 

the signature of a friend from my little 

home town in Missouri, who had clam- 

bered over those blood soaked hills years 
before. 

al ; © | Former Americans now resident in 


SOUTH AMERICA ©) = South Africa gave a particularly hearty 


< reception to their first cruise visitors. 


&) The “Natal Advertiser” of Durban 
©) | described such a meeting, which was 
4> | 


repeated many times as the party pro- 


} MEDITERRANEAN + EUROPE ¢ | ceeded from place to place: 


S “An elderly man ‘born in Virginia a 


97 Days of Magnificent Travel Ex- bit more than 50 years ago’, he remarked 


perience By the Luxurious Oil- $'@ | proudly, had his flag tied to the handle 


Burning Turbine Steamer bY of his umbrella, and as soon as the train 
bY arrived he was among the tourists in- 


«“VOLENDAM”’ Q quiring about folks in ‘lil’ old Virginia’. 

S A tall grizzled man moved quickly up and 

Feb. 4, 1928 from New York $% down the platform shouting: ‘Illinois, 

. Sy Illinois, any one here from Illinois?’ He 

The great adventure-cruise, un- S< | did not have to shout very long. ‘Yes, 


surpassed in genuine interest ¢ here we are,’ was the reply, and the 
and fascination of the unusual; $@ | Illinois folks got together. 


visiting 23 ports and numerous >< “““There are more of us on the train,’ 
inland points in 14 different ; said one of the tourists. ‘Well, holler 
countries. ys them up here,’ said the exile. 


, r happy meeting. One of the 
West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, ay It was a happy meeting. O 


: ! icé i or abeve 
Antintine, Wantine-innde of 6 Americans came along in a motor abe 


South and East Africa, Egypt, aS which was flying a large-sized Stars and 


Italy, the Riviera, Gibraltar, 2 | Stripes, and with amazing rapidity he 


France, England, Holland. as | collected “the folks from my old home 


ate i : 2% | State’ and motored them to their hotel.” 
Greatest Cruising com ort, = as While cruising has been extended to the 
comparable cuisine and service. ; Dark Continent and other far and strange 
Delightful diversion; compre- oi | places, it has also been applied to travel 


hensive shore excursions. > at home. Until a year or so ago, we 


2& | thought of a cruise only as an “ocean 
Entire charge of the shorearrange- | cruise”. Now we have the “land cruise” 


fs 4 . . . . . 
ments for the Cruise has been , by special train, with an itinerary of 
laced in the handsof Thos. Cook §% , : 
> Men inane Semel inte 2 places famous for their scenery and 
io hieiieeeditebhannihenaeane ae their historic and romantic associations. 


nent efftess in South Acica. 4s | The air cruise is on its way, and will soon 


3 ; ¥ | be with us. 
Wor choice eslection of eccommode- Hitherto our sublimated ocean trips 
tions, early reservations are suggested. 


Illustrated booklet “1-G” giving full have been “ pleasure cruises Pa Now we 
particulars will be sent on request. have also college cruises, which combine a 


year of study with a trip around the world. 
Who said there is no royal road to edu- 
cation? 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


ey cpa gpa epee The cruise is no longer a mere side-line 
THOS. COOK & SON ‘ 


¥ 
matte neil a 4s of the travel business. It has grown into 
- edie enue ence rag 7 £25 first rank importance, with large com- 
35575 


all principal cities | panies specializing in periodic and sea- 
4 . * . 
soned voyage: r r 7, with fine 
Tt soned voyages of a wide variety, with fine, 
Illustrated 5 yy 
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Where two men remade the map of Europe 





An atlas is as much a necessity in 
home or office as a dictionary. 
Rand M*Nally Atlases range in 
price and scope from the little 
thirty-five cent General Atlas to 
the $8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference book of 
geographical information, with 
valuable indices and accurate 
maps. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 


Rand M¢Nally Atlases 
for every purpose 
International Atlas Pocket Atlas 


General Atlas Bible Atlas 
Premier Atlas Mileage Atlas 
Handy Atlas Goode SchoolAtlas 


Commercial Atlas of America 
Commercial Atlas of Foreign Countries 


N June 25, 1807, Napoleon 
and Alexander I of Russia 
met on a raft in the River Niemen 
and divided up several portions of 
Europe between them. 

Though the changes they agreed 
on proved not to t permanent, 
every map of Europe made since 
that date in some measure bears 
witness to this event. 

Even the Great War did not 

uite obliterate its influence. 
or the Treaty of Versailles, in 
making Danzig a free city once 
again, found its precedent here. 

It is thus that the map of any 
continent becomes at once the sum- 
mary and monument of its past. 

Hardly a border line exists on 
any representation of Europe that 
is not suggestive of just some such 
incident as the famous meeting 
pictured in the old print repro- 
duced above. 

Hardly a place name that does 
not call to mind some fascinating 


chapter from history, literature or 
travel. 

An evening with an atlas is a 
cruise by lamp light to distant 
lands, a review of history, a pag- 
eant of heroes and heroic deeds. 

What book more entertaining, 
more profitable to read? What 
book constitutes so inexhaustible 
a source of intellectual recreation? 

You can take up an atlas over and 
over again and each time follow a 
different course through its pages. 

Either an atlas or a globe 
should hold an important place in 
every private library. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes, 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’ or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. J-10 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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ALL THE WORLD’S A CRUISE 


“The Voyage of Your Dreams” 


AROUND — 
‘hhWORLD 
5" Cruise 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Jan.7-1928 


Eastward from New York 


‘AR LANDS -—strange peoples — mag- 
nificence of infinite variety — eternal ro- 
mance of Egypt, The Holy Land, East Africa, 
India, Borneo, China, Japan, Hawaii. A cruise 
of dreams-cometrue, amidst luxurious com- 
fort, endlessdelight of cuisine and service. 
140 days of fascinating travel —63 cities in 
30 different countries, including Borneo and 
French Somaliland—each country at the 
ideal season — 37,849 miles on land and sea. 


Rates — including shore excursions — from 
$2,000 upward. Send for descriptive booklet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
United American Lines, Inc., Gen. Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco. Or local steamship agents. 





large ships, devoted solely to such services. 

Americans are the foremost “cruisers”’, 
not only because they have, in greater 
proportion, the pecuniary wherewithal, 
but because the cruise enables them to 
take their travel as they take the other 
things of life,—on the run. It is the 
rubber-neck-wagon trip raised to the 
nth power. It takes them to more places, 
shows them more sights than they could 
possibly see independently in anything 
like the same amount of time or on the 
same amount of money. 

Perhaps there be some who know their 
travel so well that this is not true in their 
case; but for every one such, there are at 
least a thousand and one of the other 
sort; and it is for the thousand and one 
that the cruise is organized. Though 
“limited in membership”, the cruise is 
about as democratic as any of our so 
called democratic institutions. It is all one 
class. But the price of the minimum rate 
accommodations and the wide diversity 
between these and the cabins de luxe give 
protection, so to speak, against the risk 
of too much democracy. 


Wuen Autumn Comes 


Some of the steamship lines report a 
growing appreciation of the advantages of 
traveling in the “off season”, when rates 
are lower both on ships and ashore, and 
when vessels and places of interest are 
less crowded. In many respects the 
Autumn is the most pleasant time of the 
year to travel, and there is no lack of 
interesting events in various countries. 
The list below might be indefinitely 
extended. In northern countries, winter 
sports of all kinds will soon be in full 
blast, while the playgrounds of Mediter- 
ranean and North African lands will be 
getting back into the round of gayties for 
which they are world-renowned. 


London: Imperial Agricultural Research 
Conference, October. 

Spain: Festival of the Race in various 
cities celebrating the Discovery of 
America, October 12. 

Italy: Victory Day, a Fascist holiday and 
anniversary of the march on Rome, 
October 28. 


Innsbruck, Austria: International Fair, 
October. 


London: Twenty-first International Motor 
Show, October. 
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Commodity Prices and 


Securities 
a the time Calvin Coolidge’s 


election was assured to the date this 
article was completed, a bull market in 
stocks has prevailed,— subject only to 
minor recessions which speedily ended. 
For the greater part of this period there 
has been a decline in commodity prices, 
and for a number of months many inter- 
ests have been watching carefully for 
indications that the upward trend for 
investment stocks had reached its peak. It 
is a curious fact that with notably few ex- 
ceptions a gradual but constant downward 
movement of commodity prices has been 
absorbed in the price movement of stocks. 
But the question now pertinent is how 
long this absorption will continue; how 
long before stocks will be affected in a 
major way by the prospects for still lower 
commodity prices over the long range 
period; how long before a major bear 
market makes its appearance. This ques- 
tion can not now be answered; but the 
problem raised is sufficient to warrant 
the utmost care and discrimination in the 
selection of securities for investment of 
idle capital and has caused many conserva- 
tive capitalists to place their funds in 
short term investments and to wait for a 
clearer security picture and outlook. 


DECLINE IN CommopiTy PRICES 


Commodity prices began their gradual 
decline late in 1925. Within recent weeks 
the index numbers have been more stable 
and have at times even risen somewhat. 


Gradual downward trend of commodity 
prices found no serious interruption for 
more than eighteen months. Economists 
attributed it chiefly to the readjustments 
involved in currency stabilization and the 
return to the gold standard in various 
countries of Europe. Were there no other 
depressing factors the extensive period of 
price decline might be considered at, or 
close to, an end in view of the fact that 
European countries are now more gen- 
erally approaching a stabilized condition. 
Great Britain returned to the gold stand- 
ard at the old parity in the Spring of 1925 
and has had to undergo a protracted 
readjustment of commodity prices. Most 
Continental countries have stabilized 
their currencies, usually at less than the 
pre-war value. France is in a process of 
stabilization, but Italy may contemplate 
further currency contraction and price 
deflation. There are, however, two major 
factors which are likely to depress com- 
modity prices and which seem to warrant 
the prediction that the long range trend is 
downward, — even though the process be 
gradual and subject to temporary inter- 
ruption. These factors are: first, the 
pressure expected to be exerted by foreign 
debts left by the War,— all the more 
noticeable because balances of interna- 
tional payments on income account have 
not yet been adjusted so as to meet the 
changed conditions produced by the War; 
second, effect of the American policy of 
burying or sterilizing large quantities of 
annual gold imports without experiencing 
a rise in commodity prices. 

With the world largely off the gold 
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standard eight years ago, international 
financial relations were revolutionized by 
the rise of the United States to the position 
of a creditor nation. This country began to 
receive rather than to pay interest. An 
annual interest charge of $160,000,000 
was changed suddenly to a possible annual 
credit of $500,000,000 or more of interest 
receipts, if the debts due our government 
were to be collected. Our annual large 
excess of exports over imports before the 
War had paid for what we owed on account 
of interest and other invisible accounts. 
With the change in the balance of invisible 
items it was logically to be expected that a 
radical readjustment of our merchandise 
trade would ensue. As a matter of fact, we 
have continued to export largely in excess 
of imports, and foreign credits have been 
extended in order to cover the balance. 
The Department of Commerce in 1925 
estimated that we had a credit balance of 
some $491,000,000, which was offset by a 
net export of capital of substantially the 
same amount. 


Foreicn Loans AND Exports 


Thus our excess of exports is not offset, 
as before the War, by current debit items, 
but is being financed to a large extent by 
foreign loans. At the same time there has 
been an unprecedented flow of gold into 
the United States, largely on account of 
the unbalanced condition of our foreign 
accounts. Since January I, I91g9 our net 
gold imports have aggregated more than 
$1,400,000,000. So long as inflation con- 
tinued in most European countries and 
no serious effort was made to resume gold 
payments, the outflow of gold to the 
United States had no important effects 
upon Europe; but it did reduce the stock 
of gold that would be available when gold 
payments were resumed. In this country 
there was a general belief that the gold we 
received would not remain with us per- 
manently, and as much expansion of credit 
as possible was held in leash. Security 
markets and construction enterprises are 
ample evidence that considerable expan- 
sion of credit ensued; but in commodity 
markets the imported gold produced little 
effect, commercial loans were kept well in 
hand, and so called “inflation” has been 
largely avoided. 

Never before in the history of the world 
have such huge quantities of gold been 
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imported by any country with so little 
effect on commodity prices. Now that 
Europe is no longer inflating but is actually 
in process of deflation, the probable conse- 
quences of continued imports of gold.can 
not be escaped. If the United States con- 
tinues to import large quantities of gold 
and then “‘bury” it without allowing it to 
produce its natural effect upon commodity 
prices, the inevitable result will be a 
continued fall of commodity prices in all 
countries on the gold standard. 

The way in which the continuation of 
present conditions will react upon the 
commodity price situation throughout the 
world is clear. The leading countries of 
Europe are in debt to the United States, 
and the annual charges which they must 
meet for interest and sinking fund pur- 
poses are tending to increase. The year 
1929 in particular will bring a substantial 
increase in the amount of payments 
scheduled to be made. The terms of trade 
are not so adjusted that debtor couitries 
can meet their foreign obligations without 
periodic pressure upon the exchanges, 
money rates, and commodity prices. So 
long as we continue to lend the money 
needed to pay debt charges, the readjust- 
ment of international trade may be post- 
poned, but the difficulty of the ultimate 
readjustment will be increased in propor- 
tion to the period of postponement. Real 
payments are made ultimately either in 
commodities or in services. Extending 
credit postpones payment for a time. 
Extending additional credit in order that 
interest may be paid on loans already 
made postpones the settlement. still 
further. Nevertheless, the end of malad- 
justment must come sooner or later. If the 
gold received by the United States had 
produced its usual effect of raising com- 
modity prices somewhat, the terms of 
exchange would have been altered in a 
manner favorable to our foreign debtors. 


PRESSURE ON EXCHANGE 


As things have been, these debtors have 
sent us gold without securing thereby any 
alteration in the terms of exchange and 
have then, at the next time of pressing 
payments, sent more gold with a similarly 
negligible result. The United States has 
made its debtors borrow the money with 
which to pay current interest charges and 
despite the gold imports of $1,400,000,000 








Get rid of 


money worries 


for good! 


Two MEN were talking in a club-house reading 
room. “‘Everything’s going pretty well with me— 
now,” said one of them. “I make enough money to 
pay the bills, enough even to take a vacation now 
and then. But I sometimes wonder how it would be if 
anything happened to me. I know perfectly well the 
house might be sold, my son taken out of school...” 


The other man smiled. 


“That’s just the way I was fixed,” he said. “And 
then a funny thing happened. I answered an adver- 
tisement and got hold of a copy of the Phoenix 
Mutual ‘Prosperity Plan.” Maybe you’ve heard of it. 
I filled it out. 


“T was paying 6% interest on our mortgage at the 
time. The Phoenix people showed me how, by paying 
only about 14%% more, I could fix it so the bank 
would hand the home over to my wife clear of debt. 
That was the end of that worry. 







“Then they made a special arrangement that will 
put Jimmie through college. That fixed that. And 
just recently they fixed up what they call as ‘income 
agreement’—and now the family will have an income 
of $100 a month after I’m gone. 


“So the only things I had been worrying about are 
taken care of—and all because I filled out that little 
piece of paper!” 

\YV \yV YV 


Wow pn’r you like to make your life plan financially 
foolproof? Wouldn’t you like to get rid of money 
worries for good? 


You can. The coupon at the bottom of this page 
will bring to you, free, the remarkable Phoenix 
Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 


Sending for it is the first step towards real inde- 
pendence—protection for you and your family no 
matter what happens—an education and every ad- 
vantage for your children—leisure and comfort for 
yourself in your later years. 


There’s no obligation. Send for your copy now. 


G) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford; Conn. 


TO GET THESE 


Here are just a few of the things you 
can dounder the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65, 
Leave your home free of debt. 

Senp your children to college. 

CreaTE an estate. 

Make sure your income will go on even though 
you become totally disabled, 

Leave an income for your family, 


= 
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The 
PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 
PROSPERITY 
PLAN 





First Policy Issued 1852 


; MAIL THIS 


Pxoenix Murtvat Lire Insurance Co. 
296 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, without obligation, my copy of the 
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we have increased by $500,000,000 since 
1919 the amount of pay which we take in 
the form of services; and in all probability 
we shall continue to increase the amount 
which our debtors will pay us in this form. 
Continuation of foreign loans and con- 
tinuation of gold imports merely aggra- 
vate the maladjustment which must be 
reckoned with eventually. Whether the 
maladjustment will be corrected by an 
increase in commodity imports or a de- 
crease in commodity exports, or both, can 
not now be forecast. 

But in one form or the other it must be 
corrected unless travelers’ expenditures, 
now at the rate of $650,000,000 a 
year, or some other debit items in our 
international income account increase 
enormously. Pending correction of this 
maladjustment Europe’s foreign indebt- 
edness will continue to exert pressure 
upon rates of exchange, upon discount 
rates, and upon commodity prices, there- 
by tending to depress such prices in 
countries on the gold standard. 

While the gradual downward trend of 
commodity prices has had negligible effect 
on the market value of investment securi- 
ties, due to the enormous expansion of 
credit and excessive supplies of loanable 
funds, its continuance for a long additional 
period may become serious. 

Obviously the lower commodity prices 
have helped public utility companies and 
transportation companies, but in many 
other departments of stocks the tendency 
of commodities to decline has been harm- 
ful to all except the strongest companies 
in each group. 


DEVELOPING COMPETITION 


The fact is that competition of the 
keenest sort has developed, inventory re- 
ductions have had to be absorbed, and 
margins of unit profit have declined. Steel 
corporations, for example, have had to 
contend with a $4 a ton reduction in prices 
of steel products. To maintain earnings per 
share requires larger volume of business, 


use of labor saving machinery, and more 
efficient costs of production. Only the 
leading steel companies, strong in re- 
sources and above the average in volume 
of business, have been able to hold their 
earnings close to the 1926 level. In the 
automobile industry, General Motors 
Corporation is an outstanding example of 
ability to do a larger volume of business 
at the expense of weaker competitors and 
to increase earnings per share. Only a 
limited number of motor-car producers 
are prosperous. In other words, the dom- 
inating companies in each industry are the 
only corporations able to meet successfully 
the problems already raised by the gradual 
decline in commodity prices. The condi- 
tions of the times inevitably tend to cause 
the companies of lesser grade to negotiate 
mergers arid to endeavor to get in a posi- 
tion better able to meet the competitive 
conditions of the present day. The trend 
in this direction is likely to become more 
pronounced. 

Outside of public utility and railroad 
stocks, — which at least are not hampered 
by lower commodity prices and which 
may be judged as to their prospects and 
outlook by monthly earnings statements, 
— the stocks of companies with excellent 
management and with ability and with 
current resources able to withstand com- 
petition and to absorb inventory reduc- 
tions are the only ones that should be 
purchased as business men’s investments. 
Particular care and discrimination must 
be exercised. Present security holdings 
should be examined with a view to switch 
from the stocks which are losing ground in 
a competitive way to those with an ex- 
panding growth, with an alert manage- 
ment, and with adequate current resources 
to cope with problems growing out of the 
present economic situation. The long 
range security picture is not clear, —re- 
gardless of the record high prices made by 
a few stocks. Departure from a conserva- 
tive speculative investment policy may 
prove costly. 


FORUM FINANCIAL SERVICE = Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of 


wntown,”’ 


will be glad to give 


Forum readers his opinion regarding matters of investment. No advice regarding speculative 
operations will be given. Postage for reply should be enclosed. Address: Eprror “‘Down- 
TOWN,'’ THe Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Original Lane Translation 


Complete with Notes 


HE GENUINE Lane translation, complete, 

with the translator's famous notes on Oriental 
customs, is now offered in one luxurious volume in- 
stead of the four big books of the ordinary edition 
For nearly a hundred years it has been universally 
accepted as the standard version of this gorgeous 
collection of Eastern tales. Those who have read 
two or three of these stories in simplified form will be 
amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
the marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age of 
the Caliphs and of Cairo under the Memlook Sul- 
tans. Lane's translation is faithful and authentic 
As he himself says: ‘‘Certain passages which are of 
an objectionable nature (in the Arabic) I have 
slightly varied; but in doing this, I have been par- 
ticularly careful to render them so as to be perfectly 
agreeable with Arab manners and customs.’ 


cA Volume of Rare Beauty 


Bound in soft, flexible Spanish Fabrikoid, maroon 
with black tracery, or in full flexible Black Leather 
Both styles have gold designs on front and back- 
hone; maroon parchment end papers; garnet and 
gold head bands; completely reset in large, readable 
type and printed from new plates; Durham Bibl 
paper, strong and opaque yet so thin that the 1,280 
pages of this volume bulk only 114 inches; round 
corners, full marbled edges on the Fabrikoid binding 
and gold edges on the leather; triply reinforced and 
whip-stitched to give exceptional! durability; fron- 
tisplece in four colors reproducing a painting of 
Shahrazad and the Sultan by E. M. Stevenson; boxed 
in maroon library slip-case; mailed in heavy carton 
Either style fully maintains the Pickwick standard 
of exquisite books. See reproduction of the Fabrikoid 
binding (reduced) to the left 


Sent on cApproval 


Send the coupon to the right and this beautiful 
volume will be mailed postpaid on approval. You 
agree either to return the volume or to remit its 
price — $6.00 for the Fabrikoid binding or $8.00 for 
Full Leather — within five days of receipt. You will 
he the judge of the extraordinary value this offer 
represents. 


The Coupon Will Bring 
Your Copy at Once 

ye ~~. ~~ --—--}> 

> mePICKWICK PUBLISHERS snc 


©) 101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
Co. EXQUISITE BOOKS 
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Ihe Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 

Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane’s Arabian Nights com- | 
plete in one volume. I prefer the Fabrikoid binding 0 at $6.00 — Full 
Leather Binding 0 at $8.00. (Please check the binding you wish.) | 


an five days of receipt I will either remit the price or return the 
volume 


(If you prefer to send remittance with order you may deduct the usual 5% | 
discount on either binding. Full refund if the book is not satisfactory.) 
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A S soon as some 

megalomaniac 

wins a moment’s 

notoriety and 

chronic indigestion 

by eating fifty hard 

boiled eggs, his first 

impulse is to rush 

into print and tell 

an awe struck public 

“How I Did What 

I Did”. So many 

have been the at- 

tempts to capitalize 

a moment’s fame in 

this manner that we 

confess we opened 

Colonel Charles A. 

Lindbergh’s We 

(Putnam, $2.50) 

with a violent preju- 

dice against it. But 

the first few pages 

changed our preju- 

dice to admiration and our cynical in- 
difference to intense interest, and we sat 
up burning the midnight oil to finish it. 
Colonel Lindbergh writes like Abraham 
Lincoln,—no Spencerian jlourishes in 
style, no pampering of egotism, no philoso- 
phizing; just a plain, straightforward 
record of events. The account of his army 
training and his early barnstorming days 
is full of high adventure, humorously 
told. Colonel Lindbergh’s object is to 
demonstrate that flying is almost, if not 
quite, as safe as walking. But in view of his 
own hairbreadth escapes from disaster 
and the tragic crashes that are recorded 
daily in the newspapers, we may be par- 
doned, we trust, if we cling a little longer 
to the bosom of Mother Earth. 


a. PICKLES ist ein amus- 

antes kleines Buch by K. M. &., 
der well remembert Author von Die 
Schonste Lengevitch (Covici, $2.00). Aber 
es must gesaid be, dass die Pickles sind 
nicht Heinz, although es ist nicht too 
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much zu sagen, dass 
sie sind very much 
gemixte. Der 
Author spricht good 
English und er 
schreibt no doubt 
gut deutsch, aber 
sad to say er kommt 
from Milwaukee 
und therefore er hat 
die beiden together 
und at der same 
time gewritten. Das 
Resultat may be ge- 
guessed at from 
dieses Review, 
which giebt an 
alarminglich accu- 
rate impression von 
der Styl davon. 


T HERE is a 
great body of 

women’s wisdom 
which is handed down from generation to 
generation in devious and subtle ways and 
which has the authority of an appeal 
sustained by the higher courts of multi- 
farious experience. Its burden is knowl- 
edge of the human soul, and its application 
is almost universal. Of this body of wis- 
dom Miss E. H. Young is a mistress 
articulate to an astounding degree, and 
for this reason her latest book, Tue 
Ma ttetrts (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) makes 
fascinating reading. It has not a single 
passage which is not keen, bright, appal- 
lingly perceptive. But still, at the end, all 
these passages remain unrelated. The story 
is there, but it carries no conviction. One 
is constrained to ask, ‘What of it?” and 
to admit unwillingly that as an artistic 
achievement any one of the parts is 
greater than the whole. 


> DUCATION, like religion, is a victim 
of the ossifying influence of funda- 
mentalist minds. Against our pat and 
smug tendency to regard educational 
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THEY 
CALL IT 
LOVE 


‘ By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Author of “The Dead Ride Hard.” etc. 


A quick tempo story of a modern girl's 
quest for romance in the big city — of 
a girl, torn between a memory and life 
as it seemed to be. It’s more thrilling 
than “The Brass Bowl.” 


ve. 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH 
Author of “The Amazing Chance,” etc. 
A breathless story full of exciting sus- 


pense and hairbreadth escapes — and 
appealing romance. $2.00 


SOME ROGUES 
AND VAGABONDS 
OF DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 
Author of “Mr. Pickwick's Pilgrimages,” 
etc. 


A delightful commentary that throws a 
new light on the old, familiar rogues and 
vagabonds. 

28 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. $5.00 
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The Love Romance of 
LOUIS STEVENSON 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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THE 
CAP OF YOUTH 


by JOHN A. STEUART 


Stevenson wrote the story himself but other hands 
destroyed it. Mr. Steuart, himself a novelist of note and 
author of the only authentic biography of Stevenson retells 
the story with all its poignancy, its sweetness and dramatic 
force. This will be the literary sensation of the year. $2.50 


NAPOLEON AND HIS 
WOMEN FRIENDS 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ 
Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Some startling, almost sensational, disclosures that throw 
an entirely new light on Napoleon. The material has been 
collected from the thirty-two volumes of Napoleon’s 
correspondence and from hundreds of memoirs and mono- 
graphs. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


THAT MIND OF YOURS 
By DANIEL BELL LEARY, Ph.D. 


The most fascinating story of today — the story of YOUR 
OWN SELF told in popular, non-technical style. This 
compact volume gives all the most important findings of the 
New Psychology. $1.75 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


By LOIS LEEDS and HILDA KAJI 


Every woman has her own beauty problem —and must, 
therefore, find her own solution. This book covers so many 
points — and each point so minutely — that everyone will 
find in it the help she needs. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


OLD TRAILS AND ROADS 
IN PENN’S LAND 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” etc. Tours of dis- 
covery over the old Indian trails and footpaths to out-of-the- 
way corners that hide their glories from the casual eye. 

62 Illustrations. $5.00 
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salvatior as a matter of systems and 
formulae, Joseph K. Hart, Associate 
Editor of “The Survey”, has written a 
challenging volume entitled Aputt Epvu- 
cation (Crowell, $2.75). How much is a 
college degree worth? “Nothing,” says 
Mr. Hart. A college education is more 
often a hindrance than a help, for the 
college man tends to regard his degree as 
evidence of a task completed rather than 
a challenge to continued development. 
Her ce, the great weakness of American 
cemocracy is our lack of adult education. 
Europeans have noted with some surprize 
the mental habit most Americans have of 
isolating life and thought (and education) 
into separate compartments and catego- 
ries. It is logical, therefore, to turn from 
Mr. Hart’s book to Comparative Epuca- 
TIon (Dutton, $3.50), which is a sym- 
posium upon the educational systems of 
the United States, Canada, Germany, 
England, France, and Denmark by five 
authorities on the subject. 

son 


eo. JULIUS ANDRASSY, 


of the great Hungarian statesman 
and himself the last foreign minister of 
Austria-Hungary, is obviously a personage 


above the common station, to be attended 
with due respect when he writes on such 
a subject as Bismarck, ANDRASSY AND 
Tuetr Successors (Houghton Mifflin, 
$6.00). He is upon occasion extraordinarily 
naive, as when, —commenting on the 
failure of Germany’s allies to realize 
the happy results that might have 
followed voluntary restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine, — he observes with an un- 
twitching eyelid that “even I myself 
failed to perceive it’. Dealing mainly 
with pre-war diplomacy, Count Andrassy 
does not reveal all that he might of 
Austro-Hungarian foreign relations. 


OWN the centuries from Thales to 

Darwin and across the world from 
Freud to Millikan is the ambitious course 
traced by Joseph Mayer in Tue Seven 
Seats oF Scrence (Century, $3.50). 
Like the American tourist who “does” 
Europe from London to Naples in a 
month, the general reader who embarks 
on the scientific flying carpet of Dr. 
Mayer will hit the high spots of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, biology, and psychology. He 
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will come away with a few vivid impres- 
sions of the way the scientific country 
looks and perhaps may be tempted to go 
back later for a longer visit in one of the 
provinces. 


IT by bit the pieces are falling into 

place in the mosaic that historians 
will some day weave of the personal 
stories told by the various men in com- 
manding positions during the World 
War. Among them, there will be a place 
for Five Years in Turkey by Liman von 
Sanders Pasha (United States Naval 
Institute, $3.50) who prefers to call him- 
self simply General of Cavalry on the 
title page. It is the story of the much 
discussed German military mission to 
Turkey, its difficulties in introducing the 
approved methods of the Great General 
Staff among the slack Turkish command- 
ers, and a detailed account of the Turkish 
Army in the War. Not a book for general 
reading, — its numerous and excellent 
maps still bear their original German 
legends, — it is an indispensable source 
for the serious student of history, logistics, 
or strategy. 


ROFESSOR A tLarpyce NICOLL, 

of the University of London, who 
made a reputation with his earlier books 
on the Restoration drama, now pro- 
vides in his British Drama (Crowell, 
$3.00) a historical survey ranging from 
half-forgotten tropes and liturgical plays 
to Eugene O’Neill and the Moscow Art 
Theatre. A competent survey, equipped 
with an excellent brbliography and ade- 


quate index. 
an HE deadly seriousness of American 
life has almost driven into extinction 
that amiable animal, the hobby-horse. 
Even our sports have become grim, high 
tensioned, and neurotic. Hence it is with 
something of the thrill of the small boy 
at the zoo that we examine the’ fine speci- 
men of a hobby exhibited by a physician 
of Lynn, Massachusetts. Between calls 
upon his patients, Dr. John Joseph 
Mangan has read and pondered the life 
of Erasmus and has now issued THe 
LirE, CHARACTER, AND INFLUENCE OF 
Destpertus Erasmus or RotrerpAM 
(Macmillan, 2 volumes, $10.00). With a 
thorough digest of previous scholarship he 






















WORLD-FAMOUS WRITERS PRAISE 
BEST SELLING NOVEL IN AMERICA* 





OIL! 





JOHAN BOJER: 


“This novel is created by a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great heart. 
Since Emile Zola I can’t remember a 
similar work.” 


OSWALD GARRISON 


VILLARD: 


“One of the most remarkable books 
that I have ever perused and one of 
the most readable.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 


LEONARD: 


“Story-telling with an edge on it. 
A marvelous panorama of South- 
ern California life.”’ 





By 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


FLOYD DELL: 


“Tremendously absorbing. I love 
the book for all the richness of life 
that has gone into it, the immense | 
range of its interest, the eagle-swoop- 
ing vistas of American life.” 


WILLIAM ELLERY 


“Great ficti d thinking. ; aah 
It oa adtn ond gone ping “I read ‘Oil!’ with interest and pleas- 


MAY SINCLAIR: 


“It is a very fine novel. A good 
big Theme, splendidly treated.” 


| CLARENCE DARROW: 


“Few novels have impressed me 
as much as ‘Oil!’ ” 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: 


“I place this book higher than any 
earlier novel of yours both as regards 
maturity of outlook and artistic grasp 
of varied aspects of life.” 


JOHN MASEFIELD: 


ure. 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE: 


“I was amazed at the power of 
the book.” 








*First on the list of one leading wholesale distributor. 


Second on the list of the other leading wholesale distributor. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM MACLAY 


With an introduction by CHARLES A. BEARD 


*‘One of the most precious human documents for the 
studyof American manners, morals, and intelligence, 
political and general. It deals with the period which 
witnessed the inauguration of the federal govern- 
ment under the Constitution. Through the burning 
glare of its spot light stalk, amble or drift all 
the distinguished personalities of the age, from 
George Washington to Fisher Ames. 


Anyone who wants to discover the spirit that lay 
behind Jeffersonian democracy simply must read, 
nay study, this Journal; and anyone who loves 
rich old lore, like wine in dusty bottles, must make 
it a familiar companion.” 

—From the introduction by Professor Beard. —$4.00 






At all bookstores, $2.50 
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Albert & Charles Boni - 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 


By 
A. FERDINAND HEROLD 


Gleaned from the epics, the poems and the legends 
of India, this LIFE OF BUDDHA retains all the 
exquisite beauty of that ancient literature. The 
author has invented nothing; the life as he traces 
it from the miraculous birth of the infant Siddhar- 
tha to the legendary death of Buddha, is taken 
from the original texts; but he has used a poet’s 
discretion in the choice of incidents, and while 
preserving color, the atmosphere and the imagery 
of the original, he has contributed a beauty of 
form and a poetry of language that is his own. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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TABLOID REVIEWS. 


New Books of Distinction 





ANNIE OAKLEY 


Woman at Arms 


By COURTNEY RILEY COOPER 


Famous Biographer of P. T. Barnum and 
Buffalo Bill 


Introduction by WILL ROGERS 


| 
| 
| 





A true epic of Pioneering, Wild West, international 
celebrities; the great story of a great woman — idol 
of youth, darling of royalty. 


“She achieved and held the affection of everyone 
who knew her . . . for grown people . . . should 
be perfect for boys and girls . . . clean melodrama, 
a thrilling tale of as fascinating and altogether 
admirable a character as the American frontier ever 
produced."’ — N. Y. Times. 


“Moving biography . . . exploits well nigh fabu- 
lous. . . . As for character, she seems to have been 
nothing BUT character and courage.’’— Sat. Review 
of Literature. 


Illus. from photographs and contemporary prints. 
8vo. $2.50 
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FOOTBALL 


Today and Tomorrow 
By WILLIAM W. ROPER 


“Bill” Roper, probably the greatest living author- 
ity, writes for the player and onlooker as well. Heré 
is Football's thrilling history, unknown to the school 
boy and collegian of to-day. Here is the present 
game, confusing to the “old Grad.” Here is To- 
morrow's game with its great impending changes. 
Full of thrilling incident, ‘‘inside’’ anecdote and 
quantity of remarkable action pictures, this is THE 
book on America’s great game. 

8v0. Illus. from photographs, $2.50 


THE YELLOW CORSAIR 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 
Author of ‘The Manchu Cloud”’ 




















Canton, today — revolutionary — gone mad with 
Anti-Foreign hatred . . . and out to sea moves a 
fleet of junks bound for the sinister Pirate Coast, 
carrying an American girl,held for immense ransom. 
A thrilling novel by an author who has lived and 
battled through the times of which he writes. $2.00 


TAO TALES 


By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


Author of ‘‘The Far Cry,” 
“The Footpath Way,”’ etc. 


Nine fascinating and unique stories; related to the 
author by an old Chinese servitor, and retold with 
al! the grace and charm which characterizes Mr. 
Rideout’s writings. - 


All Bookstores 


DUFFIEL 200 Madison Ave. 


New York 
oS 
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makes a distinctive contribution to the 
subject in his diagnosis of the character of 
Erasmus. With-a physician’s skill, Dr. 
Mangan points out that the contradictions 
inherent in Erasmus’s personality must be 
attributed to his nervous disorders, and 
he proves his case by liberal quotations 
from the letters of Erasmus. The extraor- 
dinary excellence of this study substan- 
tiates the ancient conception of literature 
as the offshoot of leisure and discredits 
the Germanic tendency to make of it an 
esoteric science. 


‘fe HE pet oF Peace (Oxford 
Press, $4.25) are considered from 
a variety of standpoints, — economic, 
diplomatic, judicial, military,—by a 
group of specialists of recognized. stand- 
ing. The book consists of lectures delivered 
last year at the Geneva Irstitute of Inter- 
national Relations, — formerly the Sum- 
mer School of the British League of 
Nations Union. In the anonymous edi- 
tor’s words, these lectures are “intended 
to give a picture of the organization, 
growth, and working of the League, to- 
gether with a discussion of the main inter- 
national factors and problems in the 
world to-day.” These include a chapter on 
American foreign policy, and others on 
Russian foreign policy, European recon- 
struction, disarmament, and the record of 
the Council of the League in international 
disputes. The authors have kept clear of 
pious platitude with marked, — though by 
no means complete, — success. 


RD anv Company have launched 

their American branch publish- 
ing house by issuing Claude Anet’s 
already famous novel of the Russian 
revolution, WxHiILE THE EartH SHook 
($2.50). M. Anet very successfully depicts 
the temper of that cataclysm not by 
painting the events themselves, but by 
showing the depressing effect of those 
events upon the minds and lives of his 
two principal characters, a successful 
banker and a charming young girl who 
becomes his mistress. So skilful is he in the 
manipulation of plot and so sure is his 
rendering of psychological processes that 
the final outcome is seen, from the first, 
as inevitable. It is a fine story, unusual 
in the power and effectiveness of its 
background. 
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ALLINOWNE VOLUME 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 

Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of Braniza 

The Sequel of Divorce 

Mademoiselle 

Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

The Charm Dispelled 

A Little Welk 

A Dead Woman’s 
Secret 

Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 

After Death 

Room No. 11 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 


Boule de Suif 
The Diamond Neck- 
lace 
The Story of a Farm 
Gil 
i 
y 
The Hole 
A Family 
Bertha 
A Mesalliance 
The Carter’s Wench 
The Bed 
A Way to Wealth 
Forbidden Fruit 
Madame Parisse 
A Wife’s Confession 
Love’s Awakening 
Women’s Wiles 
The Wedding Night 
On Cats 
One Phase of Love 
A Poor Girl 
Caught 
Magnetism 
Countess Satan 
The New Sensation 


The Thief 
The Diary of a Mad- 


man 

In His Sweetheart’s 
Livery 

Lost 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter a Bock! 

The Mad Woman 

Virtue in the Ballet 

Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

On Perfumes 

An Unfortunate 
Likeness 

A Rupture 

The Lost Step 

The Artist’s Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable 
Woman 

An Old Maid 

The Love of Long Ago 


A Queer Night in Paris 


Ghosts 


And 150 more vivid tales — 
all in this wonderful book 


Every Short Story 


MAUPASSANT 


Ever Wrote 


eet ~satre exomeuwsatann 


se 7 
bee Digna een ni ete 


O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life 
with the fearless audacity and daring devotion to 
truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may be 
read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his character- 
istic pagan frankness, embodies the entire gamut of 
human passions, the full breadth and depth of French 
life and love. 


Now you can know and enjoy all the superb short — 
stories of Maupassant exactly as they were written in JS? 
the original French. Every translation absolutely com- 
plete, authentic and unabridged. 


Read It FREE! 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate 


? WALTER 
J. BLACK CO.:, 

* Dept. 3410, 

171 Madison Ave., 

ee New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me, for 
free examination, your new 


one-volume edition of Guy de 

Maupassant’s Complete Short 

Or a Stories. I will either return the book 

C14) OU ee nt your expense or send you $5.45 in 
u 


PSS. U. @. PAT. OFF, payment within one week. 


it fully. 1000 pages, fine quality India paper, large, W. LACK. In 
ALTE: ic. 
readable type; highest grade Fabrikoid, richly RIB 


grained binding, stamped with 22-kt. gold. Clip 
and mail the coupon now, keep and read the book 
aweek, then decideif you want it. You risk nothing; you alone are the 


: , : . : Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
judge of the book’s merit. Send no money now —just the coupon. 4” L] Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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I927 ATLAS 


Given to readers of this magazine who take advan- 
tage of this offer now made in connection with 


7s N 
Webster’s New 
© 
International 
' ' The Merri 
Dictionary “wise” 
The ‘“‘Supreme Authority’’ 
A complete reference library in dictionary form, 
with 3000 pages and type matter equivalent to a 
15-volume encyclopedia, all in a single volume, 


can now be yours on the following remarkably easy 
terms: 


The entire work (with 1927 ATLAS) 
Delivered for $1.00 


and easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved 
orders in United States and Canada). You will 
probably prefer the beautiful India-~Paper Edition 
which is 


Reduced About One-half 


in thickness and weight as compared 
with the Regular Paper Edition 

Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and in addi- 
tion, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
32,000 Geographical Subjects, 3000 pages, 
6000 illustrations. 

Constantly improved and kept up-to-date. ‘To have 
this work in the home is like sending the whole 
family to college.’ To have i in the office is to 
supply the answers to countless daily questions. 


Send This 
Coupon 
NOW! 


G. & C. 

MERRIAM CO. 

Dept. S., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense, com- 
plete information including ‘125 Interesting 
Questions” with references to their answers, strik- 
ing “Facsimile Color Plate’’ of the new bindings. 
Specimen pages of India and regular paper with 
terms of your Special Atlas Offer on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary to readers of Forum. 


Name 


Address. .. 
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a OR the American tourist setting forth 
to France, sincere in his desire to 
know what all the animosity is about, — 
or if there really is any, — Dr. Elizabeth 
Brett White’s collection of documents, 
AMERICAN Opinion OF FRANcE (Knopf, 
$5.00), is a disappointment. This book 
qualifies for a Ph.D. thesis. In fact, the 
earlier chapters constitute just that. 
Revised and with several chapters added, 
the work received the Justin Winsor 
Prize Award of the American Historical 
Association. Documentary evidence from 
the days of Lafayette to those of Poincaré 
point to the disclosure that ‘‘ American 
feeling about France was never very 
cordial”. Thus Miss White confirms from 
the American side the conclusion to which 


M. André Tardieu arrived in his France 
and America. 


‘eg HE title of Tue Last Victorians by 
A. A. Baumann (Lippincott, $5.00) 
ought to bring joy to every “radical” in 
Greenwich Village, since it implies that 
the Victorians have vanished forever now 
that Edward is dust and George is on the 
throne. Celebration of their demise would 
be a bit premature, however, for one or 
two of Mr. Baumann’s Victorians are 
with us still, — Lord Grey, for example, 
who may be a Victorian but who assuredly 
had a good deal to do with a certain very 
modern and in every way up- -to-date 
World War. The Last Victorians is a series 
of compressed studies of Victorian figures 
ranging from Jowett to Disraeli, — very 


amusing, very readable, not in the least 
important. 


Wl R. Artuur L. Satmon has brought 
out in England a small volume 
of short stories and sketches entitled 
Tue Ferry or Sours which can hardly 
fail to add new renown to his already 
established reputation as a poet (published 
by G. T. Foulis & Co., Ltd., London, 4s. 
6d.). Mr. Salmon’s prose is "rich and ca- 
al and all of these sketches show him 
possessed of @ very sensitive imagination 
that reaches out to explore the mysteries 
of life in the realm of the super- 
natural. Such a volume will hardly make 
a wide appeal to our Babbitts and Elmer 
Gantrys, but there are certainly many 
readers of THE Forum who will delight in 
its quiet beauty of thought and expression. 
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Lowest Price Ever Quoted for 
a New Edition of the BRITANNICA 


in the compact 


FAMILY USE. 





Handsome 
Bookcase 


You Can Save 40% 
If You Act NOW! 


want YOU to know this new Britannica— 
and so we have set the price so low that 
anyone can now possess it. 

If you act NOW, you can get this NEW 
FORM Britannica at a clear saving of more than 
40%, as compared with the price of the Cam- 
bridge Issue, and a handsome Bookcase FREE! 
This sweeping reduction in price is made possible 
by binding the 32 volumes as 16 (2 vols. in 1 
cover); and by printing the NEW FORM Britan- 
nica from the same plates used in the higher- 
priced Cambridge Issue, thus saving the expense 
of resetting the 33,000 pages of type. 


One Work You Must Have! 


The very features which make this new Britannica 
so valuable to every doctor, lawyer, student, scien- 
tist and business executive, also make it absolutely 
indispensable to YOU. One great thought from it 
may transform your whole future. 

The amazing story of recent world-progress is told 
by men and women who are themselves an integral 
part of that story. These famous men and women 
are pre-eminently fitted to give you a clear insight 
into the future, because they themselves are chiefly 
responsible for the profound changes which have 
done away with the past. 


When writing to adzertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


NEW FORM for FAMILY USE 


FREE 


~~ IS THE TIME for YOU to gratify your lifelong wish to own 
a set of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA! 

While This Offer Lasts, we will include with each set of the new 
Britannica a handsome mahogany-finished Bookcase with glass 
doors, ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Never before, in all the history of publishing, has a new edition of 
the Britannica in such a compact and convenient form been offered 
at such an amazingly low price! 

Here are the 28 volumes of the latest standard edition, 3 supple- 
mentary volumes, and an enlarged Index—32 vols. in all—richly 
bound as 16 double volumes, in the world-famous NEW FORM for 


All the magnificent color plates are here—all the latest maps and 
charts and illustrations—all the text matter contained in the higher- 
priced Cambridge Issue. 


preme authority on every subject of importance. 
It is the one complete library of universal knowledge. 


Why You Must Act Quickly 


If YOU wish to take ad- 
vantage of this Special 
Low Price Offer, and get 
a Britannica Bookcase 
FREE, you have no time 
to lose. Already thou- 
sands of sets have been 
sold and ninety out of 
every hundred purchas- 
ers are demanding the 
NEW FORM in pref- 
erence to the higher- 
priced Cambridge Issue. 
Thistremendousdemand 
is rapidly reducing the 
number of sets on hand. 
Soon this Special Offer 
will be withdrawn. 


BOOKLET LOday 


Act Now—At Once—THIS 
MINUTE! Fill in and mail 
the Coupon low for 
handsome illustrated 
booklet, which we’ll gladl 
send you FREE. It tells all 
about this Amazing Bar- 
gain Offer, 
and ex- 
plains the 
easy terms 
of Pay- 
ment. Tear 
out this 
Coupon [eZ 
NOW—be- [ae 
fore you 
turn this 

ge. And drop it ‘Q 
cies nearest mail 
box tonight. 
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+ The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


7 For-N1 a 


Please send Booklet ; also NEW FORM Bargain Offer 
(40% saving); and particulars of Free Bookcase Offer i 


4 
’ and Easy Payment Plan. 


Mail This Coupon Now > o” Picea Neh eu a een es 
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Be a LAWYER! 


Perhaps you dream of writing 
“Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law” after your name, and 
poectiins Law professionally. 
iven if you are handicapped 
by limited education, we can 
show you how others Just Ilke 
ou, have passed their State 

ar “‘exams’’ and have built 
up a profitable practice—all 
thru the Reading and Refer- 
ence method we tell you about 


here. 50 LEGAL 
AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading law- 
yers for the business man, 
the beginner, the student — 
yet thousands of sets in use, 
as a reliable reference work, 
by noted attorneys. 12 big vol- 
umes bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 pages. 
Free, for a limited time, new 
volume 13 to match the set, 
containing 200 pages of stand- 
ard legal forms, Also 

pamphlets Free, of lectures 
and cases. All loaned free to 
any man who is interested. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DeptL, 7197 DrexelAve. and 58th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















nothing. 


But if I decide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at the end of the 


American Technical Society, Dept. L 7197 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago 


Tell me how I can learn Law ins 
by new Reading and Reference 
days’ free loan all 13 volumes and texts. I will pay 
the delivery charges only. If I wish I may return 
same within 15 days, charges collect, and owe you 
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Whenever you buy or sell, if 
you own real estate or a business 
or even an auto—whether you get 
insurance or buy securities or make 
a contract——every way you turn 
in the world of business Code yon 
encounter LEGAL problems. This 
gives the man who KNOWS LAW 
a tremendous advantage—he can 
turn it into CASH like money in 
the bank. With it he can fill the 
top executive places, demand an 
enormous salary. Judge Gary, of 
“U.S. Steel,”’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have climbed 
to dizzy heights through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—"* 
Don’t keep it in your head 
is the advice and practice of 
eminent lawyers and judges. And 
that’s the basis of the new, EAS- 
IER WAY to learn LAW, In- 
stead of years of grinding study 
and memorizing, we have devel- 
oped a simple READING and 
REFERENCE METHOD, made 
»0ssible by our remarkable JIFFY 
NDEX — which places the fact 
you seek Instantly at your finger 
tips. So now you can get a work- 
ing knowledge of law at home, in 
spare time, with no educational 
requirements, In the great Amer- 
ican Law Library of 12 big vol- 
umes and 6,000 pages. Faster, 
and easier and at less cost, too. 


Borrow a Set FREE! 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts of 
Law to usable, learnable form and 
size, for the first time. Test for 
yourself the Reading and Refer- 
ence Method, Supplemented by 
Consulting Service, FREE. Here 
is your best opportunity to break 
into LAW. Just mail the coupon 


are time at home, 
ethod. Ship on 15 


pamphie 


loan period, then $3 a month until special advertising price of 
$49.80 is paid. I attach letter stating employer's and reference's 


names and addresses. 
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REVIEWS 


7 HE lifetime of research that has gone 

to its making does not weigh down 
Miss Frances Densmore’s AMERICAN INDI- 
ANS AND THEIR Music (Woman’s Press, 
$2.00). Indeed, it is not apparent in 
anything save in her easy command of the 
subject matter in which she deals. After 
writing a series of authoritative mono- 
graphs on the music of the Ojibway, 
Sioux, Utes, and Mandans, she is still 
able to produce a brief, clear, and utterly 
absorbing account of primitive life and 
ceremonial on the American continent, 
both as it was in the brave old days and 
as it still remains in many an unsuspected 
corner. Because music is so intimately 
related to so many aspects of the Indians’ 
life, Miss Densmore’s book is necessarily 
rather general in its account of their 
culture. 


O you ever relax? Have you a sense 
of humor? Can you chuckle and 
laugh inwardly over a neat thrust of satire 
or a well turned phrase? If you can, you 
will find Srurr anp Nonsense, A Manual 
of Unimportances for the Middlebrow by 
Don Rose, an investment in longevity. 
(Published by Himself at Bryn Athyn, 
Pennsylvania; gift edition $2.00, popular 
edition $1.00). It is a fine kettle of fish, 
of deep-sea herring and shoal minnows, — 
a pungent salad of prose sketches and 
humorous verse, — in short, there is both 
stuff and nonsense in it, — stuff enough 
to sink your teeth in and nonsense enough 
to please the palate. Some of the essays, — 
that on “Menckenism”, for example, — 
are brilliant, with cleverness that is more 
than surface glitter. 





(Knopf, $4.00) askance. The French- 
man is M. Atcipe Esray, sometime 
journalist and diplomat, who has assured 
himself a free hand in writing his new 
book by resigning all official posts and 
who avoids having party labels pinned on 
him by getting his book published in 
Italy and America, but not in France. 
His thesis is that in the World War every- 
body was more or less to blame and that 
the Peace of Versailles is therefore, — 
well, indiscreet. Revisionists will find their 
worst suspicions justified in his discussion 
of “Scraps of Paper” torn up at various 
times by various Allied Powers and even 
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FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE PEACE 
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How ‘W ould You Like to 


an and hear from her own lips the strange 
story of her marriage to her brothers (one of 
whom she disposed of by poison which she tested 


|’ you could sit down beside this beautiful wom- 


Spend an Hour With 


EOPATRA? 


on slaves) and of her life with Caesar and Mark Anthony; you 
would bedelighted. Her story would be one of ambition and love. 


As the last of the Ptolomies she was the heiress of legalized license, 
cultured sensuality, refined cruelty, and century-long moral turpitude. 
But she had redeeming qualities; profligate and voluptuous as she was, 
she was an able statesman, knew many languages, had unusual literary 
tastes, imperious will, and a masculine boldness that made her one of the 


most remarkable women the world has ever produced. 


Of course you can’t hear from her own lips her story but you can 
read all the facts, gossip, and scandal known about her, and many other 
famous (and infamous) women, in the ten fascinating volumes made, 


As the New York Herald 
says, by the 


Now Offered in a 


ys, BY M A Special Low Priced Edition 
“Tiffanys of Publishers” on Free on Approval 


YOUR CHANCE TO LEARN ABOUT WOMAN 
Read about the woman who was forced to drink her husband’s 
health from her father’s skull and her reverige; how the women of 
Weinsberg carried their husbands to safety on their shoulders—and 
why. Learn how Helen of Troy caused a ten years’ war—and how 
a Princess drowned herself to stop further wars over her beauty. 


FAMOUS LOVERS 
This is your chance to read about the famous lovers, Heloise and 
Abelard; about Margarida, who unsuspecting ate her lover's heart; 
and how Emperor Orkham beheaded his beautiful wife Theodora 
before his ministers who objected because she was a Christian. 


HAREMS AND SLAVES 
You penetrate the harem with its beautiful slaves. You meet the 
heter@ with whom the ancient Greeks found solace. You see the 
Inca Sun Virgins and the famous Vestal Virgins of Rome. You 
learn about the geisha girls of Japan. 


WOMAN—TENDER AND CRUEL 
On one hand you have Saint Rosalie and the miracle of roses or 
Lady Godiva riding naked through Coventry to help her people. On 
the other you have the Russian countess who, in winter, had water 
poured over nude girls to make frozen statues for her garden; the 
French women who sat unmoved as heads dropped from the guillo- 
tine; and Empress Irene who blinded her son—yet was made a saint. 


MANY CURIOUS STORIES 
You read the curious stories of how Princess Eleanor proved to 
council she was not a ieper; how Empress Eudocia was expelled from 
the palace almost naked; how an emperor’s sister was forced to ap- 
pear in court tied in a bag full of cats which were pricked with pins; 
and how Empress Helena buried her husband and sons with her 
own hands to save their bodies from the dogs. 


Full size library vols., 8x 5% x r¥{ ins. 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Rittenhouse Square, Phila. 
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A FEW OF THE STRANGE TALES 
You will read how Emperor Theophilus chose his bride; how the 
Suliote women, facing dishonorable surrender, jumped to death, 
You will learn how two gentlemen threw dice to decide which was the 
father of a child of that beauty, Ninon de Lenclos; of how her son un- 
suspecting fell in love with her and, learning the truth, shot himself. 
YOU MEET FAMOUS WOMEN 
You meet Catherine the Great, Jeanne d’ Arc, Madame du Barry, 
Empress Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Nell Gwyn, Messalina, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, and hundreds of others. 
SENSATIONAL SAVINGS TO YOU 
The $150.00 limited edition on Japan paper paid for the plates and 
allows us to offer you this edition, from the same plates, for a frac- 
tion of that price. We knew that people would jump to get a set at 
a low price, so by ordering a large quantity in a slack season we got 
the lowest cost, But only afew sets remain; soon they will be sold. 
COMPLETE SETS FREE ON APPROVAL 
We will send you the ten de luxe volumes bound in royal purple 
cloth stamped in gold. In them you will meet famous women from 
ancient Carthage, Greece, and Rome; from the harems of Turkey 
and the slave markets of Babylon, and from the Far East. 
GOOD WOMEN AND BAD 
You will meet queens, saints, sinners, Amazons, mur- 
derers, martyrs, courtesans, bacchantes, and Spartans. 
Good women and bad—you meet them all. Take 
advantage of your opportunity. Don’t miss it. 
You get over 4000 pages of pleasure just by 
signing the coupon. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Enjoy these book at our expense for 
§ days. If you don’t find themen- 
trancing, want themfor your li- 
brary, and think them a 
wonderful baragain—re- 
turn them at our ex- y 
pense. But once 4 


eo” NOW. 
Sy DONT 
DELAY. 
IMPORTANT. 
Wise readers will 
rapidly snap up the last 
y” of thisedition. Tobe sure 
of yourset tear off the coupon 
»” while you have it in your hand. 


2 
THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 

RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA. 
You may send for eee eee 5 os paid, 

° the 10-vol. set of WOMAN, bound in purple 

seen you will sy cloth. I will return the set in 5 days or send you 

want to keep .” $1 as a first payment and $2 a month for 11 months, 

Canada (duty paid) add one $2 payment, 


F. 10-27 
ADDRESS el 


Check here if you wish the maroon Spanish leather finish 
fabrikoid and change payments to 14 months, 
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SKY HIGH! 





AVIATION— 
A Life of Thrills 
and Big Money! 


HE glorious new business of 

Aviation is open to you. It 
is a business—the fastest growing 
industry in America—more alive 
than the automobile business was 
when fortunes began to be piled 
up over night. 

The whole country’s awake— 
4,000 airports in America—6,000 
Atdamtic Pilot, N privately owned planes—16 air- 
C.4 fame, President mail lines—transport lines—trans- 
= Aviation Insti oceanic service on the way—giant 

factories building planes and parts. 
Open—why the industry is crying, starving for men 
who know the fundamentals. They’re wanted in the 
air and on the ground—at the hangars—in the 
factories—pilots, inspectors, riggers—53 different 
trades. There’s big money in this life of thrills, 
adventure, admiration. 





Lieut. Walter Hin- 
ton, First Trans- 


Easy to Get Your Start Now 


At home, in your spare time, 
you can learn the fundamen- 
tals of Aviation. Lieut. Walter epee ners. 
Hinton, first Trans-Atlantic Byrd, _Noville, 
flyer, and his staff of experts 
will guide your instruction from 
beginning to end. 

All the principal ground work, so Whasee wane 
absolutely necessary to qualify, is next week or next 
secured. When you have graduated year? 
from the Institute and received your 
credentials, you are ready to 
take your place in Aviation. 

Final flying | instructions 
are given at Hoover flying 
field here in Washington or 
at other fields in all parts of 
the United States in co- 
operation with the Institute. 
Get all the facts about the 
Institute course and the way 
it leads to Opportunity. 

Free flight to graduates, 


Aviation Institute of U.S.A., Suite 1210 = [jaan ae” 


1115 Connecticut Ave., N. W a 


Washington, D. C. 


You may send me without obligation a Free copy of 
“Aviation and You.” 


Who’s next? 


eiadheres. 
in, 


Acosta, Balchen, 
Hegenberger and 


Maitland—new 
names on the 
pages of fame! 
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by these United States, which “violated 
in practice if not formally” the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The book contains a very 
clear statement of the justification for the 
Central Powers’ assertion that the Treaty 
of Versailles constitutes a violation of the 
agreements which preceded the Armistice. 


a eer Man by Keith Henderson 
is one of the greatest detective stories 
ever written (Dutton, $3.00), for with all 
the elements of tragedy and suspense it 
traces in beautiful, vigorous English the 
greatest of all mystery stories, — the 
story of human beginnings in the dim, 
cold twilight that preceded the dawn of 
history. From the meagre clues furnished 
by rude carvings on prehistoric cave walls 
and fragments of human skeletons scat- 
tered over the earth from the chalk pits 
of England to the swamps of Java, our 
historical Sherlock Holmes has untangled 
and reconstructed the maze of events 
covering thousands of years of racial 
tragedy and survival. 


z HE Comtesse de Chambrun’s 
SHAKESPEARE, Actor-Poet (Apple- 
ton, $3.00) by no means replaces the 
monumental lives by Sir Sidney Lee 
and Professor Josiah Quincy Adams 
Shakespeareans will object to Mme. de 
Chambrun’s extreme readiness to read 
autobiography into the plays, — which is 
dangerous with any dramatist and doubly 
dangerous when dealing with so omnivo- 
rous an observer of the human stage as 
Master William Shakespeare, Gent. Yet, 
difficult though it is to agree with all the 
author’s opinions, she has written a book 
which may stand as a model of readability 
to other Elizabethan scholars. Why the 
oo that some of the greatest English 
literature was written in should also be one 
of the worst written about is an enduring 


puzzle. 
A BOOK of an entirely different sort 
is Professor Felix E. Schelling’s 
SHAKESPEARE AND Demi-ScieENceE (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, $2.50), 
which is frankly written for special stu- 
dents and makes no concessions to that 
concession-hungry creature, the general 
reader. “ Demi- -science”’ is, to Professor 
Schelling “a delightful term, descriptive 
of a dreadful thing,” — nothing less than 
the folly which masks itself behind scien- 





ow the Boox-or.THE-MontTH 
Crus Started 


The interesting story of how a universal 
need of busy men and women created a 
service which now enables over 40,000 
people to keep abreast of the outstanding 
new books —and to insure themselves 
against buying books they do not like. 


Pree no movementin recent years, 


in the realm of books, has aroused so 

mu.h comment as the success of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Many people in- 
quire how it started and how it developed 
—and the story is interesting, becausé it 
illustrates so perfectly the central idea of 
the movement. 


The typical booklover is usually a very 
busy individual. He was, in years past, an 
inveterate reader, keeping abreast of nearly 
all the significant writing of the day. But 
as his business or home duties required 
more and more attention, he was forced to 
curtail his book reading to a point which 
was disheartening to him. He lacked time 
to read the reviews, to find out what 
was worth reading. Even when, by chance, 
he learned of a book he wanted, he hated 
to go to the trouble of purchasing it or, 
fully intending to obtain the book, he failed 
to doso simply because of the pressure of 
other affairs. 


Many such booklovers often thought, 
“If L only had some literary friend whose 
judgment I could rely upon, who could do 
this research work for me and who would 
actually put the books he selected into my 
hands—I could still read and enjoy the best 
new writing.”’ 


dorsed the idea, by taking the unique serv- 
ice that was instituted, 


That service is unique but simple. Its 
prime purpose is to make absolutely sure that 
you will obtain and read the outstanding 
new books which otherwise in all proba- 
bility you will miss. You can be as busy or 
forgetful as you like. Oncea month, with- 
out fail, an outstanding book—a bock which 
you have previously decided you do not want 
to miss—will be handed to you by the post- 
man, just like a magazine. A month later 
another equally good book, which again is 
one that you have decided you want to 
read, is placedin your hands. Thus, with- 
out effortand unfailingly, you keep abreast 
of the best new books of the day. 


Every month, all the publishers of the 
country send advance proofs of their best 
books to the Book-of-the-Month Club Se- 
lecting Committee. This group consists of 
Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman, Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley, and Wm. Allen White. From all 
the bookssubmitted, they choose whatthey 
considerthe outstanding book each month. 
But—before it comes to you—you receive a 
reportasto the kind of book itis, and 
whyit was chosen. If, then, you think 
you want it, you let it come to you. 


pointed, you may still exchange it for some 
other book you prefer. In other words, you 
are absolutely guaranteed against dissatisfac- 
tion with any book you receive. 


And, what is the cost of all this service? 
Nothing! You pay only for the books you 
receive, and for them you pay only the same 
price cs if you got them from the publisher 
himself—by mail! 


FREE: the current issue of the 
Book of-the -Month Club News 


Send jor a free booklet which explains 
how simply this service operates, and how 
satisfactory and convenient it has proved 
to its thousandsof judicious readers. A free 
copy of the current issue of the Book-of-the 
Month Club News will also be sent you. 


This fascinating monthly journal will tell 
you about the next “book-of-the-month” 
—it is an exceptional work in many ways— 
it tells the reasons the book was chosen, 
anddescribesotherimportantcurrent books 
which you will want to know about. Your 
reque:t will involve you in no obligation to 
subscribe. 


15K 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
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218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, the current 
issue of the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
and also rell me how your service operates. 
This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe. 


If not, you ask that some other book 
be sent instead. You make your choice 
from a group of other worthwhile new 
books, which the Committee simul- 
taneously recommends and reports 
upon. 


That is the need which brought the Book- 
of-the-Month Club into being. And that 
the need was deep and widespread was at 
once made evident. In less than one year, 
over forty thousand of the most notable people 
in the country, in every walk of life, and in 
every profession—in government, in society, 


Even if you let the ““book-of-the- 
in industry, in the arts and sciences—en- 


month” come, and then are disap- 
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‘Tt Brings One's Education Down to Date” 
writes Professor E. A. Ross of this 


Prose Epic of the 
Modern Universe 


in which modern science, society, art, religion, 
and philosophy are outlined and integrated 
in one poetic world whole 


The New 
Universe 


By Baker Brownell 


Hailed with an enthusiasm 
few books could inspire. 


Bertrand Russell: ‘‘Its scope is amazing. I 
do not know ot any other book that so covers 
the modern world.” 

The New Republic: “This book is poetry; 
it is all poetry. It is a literary achievement 
of high order.” 

Zona Gale: ‘For the first time in America, 
so far as I know such writing, here is a 
biography of the universe, bodied in beauty, 
undeniably singing, yet colored and lit by 
the brilliant common sense of America.” 
Professor John Dewey: “‘It is a most valu- 
able contribution to the co-ordination of 
present specialized knowledge.” 

Carl Sandburg: ‘Of all the outlines cover- 
ing various fields of knowledge in recent 
years, this is my favorite. It merges docu- 
ment and poetry.” 

Edwin E. Slosson: “I do not know of any 
other book which gives in one volume such a 
sweeping survey of modern views and 
recently acquired knowledge of all fields — 
astronomical, physical, biological, and 
sociological.” 

New York Times: ‘‘A book of hope, in- 
spiring hope. It goes back to the eternal 
things; it inspires new hope for the future of 
philosophical thinking and writing in 
America.” 

These are but a few typical selections from 
the avalanche of praise for this book. You will 
find it as “The Nation” testifies “A new 
thing in literature.” Don’t miss its stimula- 
tion, enlightenment, challenge. See the 
volume at your booksellers; or if you wish, 
it will be 


Sent to You Postpaid 


by the publishers on receipt of price — $4.00. 
Order immediately and become familiar with 
one of the most important books of recent 
years. 


D. Van Nostrand Company 


8 Warren Street New York 





Illustrated 
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tific jargon without having any basis in 
fact or reason. Against the application of 
this farrago of foibles to Shakespearean 
criticism, he inveighs in the opening 
essay which gives a title to his book. 
There are other chapters of special inter- 
est, including “The Supernatural in Old 
English Drama,” ‘The Shakespeare 
Canon,” and “America’s Elizabethan 
Heritage,” in which he quotes with gusto 
Lowell’s reply to an impertinent English- 
man: “We had, sir, unhappily, when we 
came to America, nothing better to bring 
with us than the language of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare.” 


HE early policies of the United States 
T in Central America and the Roose- 
veltian policies, which the author makes 
no bones about calling imperialistic, are 
summed up together in RoosEVELT AND 
THE CARIBBEAN (University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50) by Howard C. Hill. Mr. Hill 
has had free access to the Roosevelt 
papers in the Library of Congress and has 
also used materials brought to light by 
the World War. He describes Roosevelt’s 
policy as “‘a high type of opportunism”’, 
partly determined by economic considera- 
tions but rarely by a desire for territory 
which led to “fan assumption of obliga- 
tions by the American people undreamed 
of by the fathers.” 





LONELY island cut off by torren- 
A tial water,—a child’s grave,—a 
torturer who stays his hand and blenches 
at the sound of eery music,—an om- 
niscient enemy,—a bottomless mud pit 
where the one island of safety swarms 
with copperheads, — a fear-crazed orphan 
girl:—these are the grisly elements 
that make one’s blood falter and freeze 
in Reginald Wright Kauffman’s BuLinp 
Man (Duffield, $2.00). And the best of 
all this terrible tale is that the murders 
come not at the beginning, with some 
innocuous person found in a great deal of 
gore, but at the end, where they are a 
thorough and sumptuous satisfaction to 
everybody. 


Readers may order any books mentioned 
in this issue by addressing The Forum 


Book Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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More Than 
Wife 


MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 









Living 
Machinery 


A. V. HILL 


The complete Lowell lectures for 































The sory of mae ote Katherine es erences 
wanted to pay her own way : : ; 0 is 
through life. The best novel Mayo England’s most famous physiolo- 










Margaret Widdemer has written 
so far. $2.00 


gist, adds astonishing human in- 
terest to his learning. $2.75 


MOTHER 
INDIA 


“Certainly the most fascinating, 
the most depressing, and at the 
same time the most important and 
truthful book that has been written 
about India for a good deal more 
than a generation.’’— The New 
Statesman. Illustrated, $3.75 
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America 


Comes 
of Age 



















NATHALIE —_— 
COLBY ANDRE 
By the author of ‘‘Green Forest,” GENIUS SIEGFRIED 


the most brilliant novelist of 
metropolitan life since Mrs. 
Wharton. $2.50 






“So good it seems almos* in- 
credible.” H. L. Mencken. $3.00 








AND 
CHARACTER 
B 


y 
Emil Ludwig 


In his new book, prefaced by 
an introduction on the writ- 
ing of history, Ludwig deals 
with nineteen men of genius: 
Frederick the Great, Bis- 
marck, Wilson, Lenin, Da 
Vinci, Voltaire, Shakespeare, 
Rembrandt, Byron, Goethe, 
Balzac, and eight others. 
Translated by Kenneth 
Burke. $3.50 


~~ 


Fabian 
Franklin 


THE A BC OF 
PROHIBITION. 
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Why Stop 


Learning? 
DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 


An illuminating book on the new 
conception of adult education. 
$2.00 









Moor 


Fires 
E. H. YOUNG 


No one can portray the charm of 
English family life and of the 
English countryside more ex- 
quisitely than E. H. Young, au- 
thor of “William" and ‘The 
Malletts.” $2.50 
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The Indians 
of North 
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End 


EDNA 
KARIN Mr. Franklin’s book, ‘‘What Pro- KENTON 
hibiti H D America,”’ . 
MICHAELIS aa damien ao te set ae 













The earliest studies of the Red 
Indian by the scholars and diplo- 
mats who voluntarily left France 







cussion of the subject. His new book 
covers more briefly a wider range of 
topics and is of a more popular 
character. $1.00 






A splendid woman chooses mother- 
hood but rejects marriage — this 
is the theme of Mrs. Michaelis’s 
first novel to appear in English 
since ‘‘The Dangerous Age.”’ Oct. 
6th. $2.00 














to live the life of savages. From 
the Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents. Illustrated 

2 vols., boxed, $10.00 






HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue * New York 
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TOASTS 


jk HE FORUM curtain rises this month 

on a new play, — Disraeli, — by the 
French critic, essayist, and novelist, — 
Anpr—E Mavrois. The “play” is an 
authoritative, brilliantly written biog- 
raphy in six acts (instalments), and 
Forum readers have orchestra seats at a 
first night performance. The published 
biography will not appear in America until 
next Spring. This time it is not George 
Arliss who impersonates Victoria’s pictur- 
esque Prime Minister in his struggles of 
state, but Benjamin Disraeli himself. M. 
Maurois is well fitted for his task as biog- 
rapher, — witty and discerning, he is al- 
most uncanny in summoning from past 
periods characters of genius. He is, per- 
haps, best known in America for Ariel: The 
Life of Shelley; he is known to Forum 
readers, too, for his recent fantasy on the 
coming power of the press, “The War 
Against the Moon,” which appeared in 
July. M. Maurois is a native of Normandy, 
although he has lived many years in Paris. 
He is one of the most 
widely read of contempo- 
rary French writers, and 
certainly the most popular 
French writer outside his 
own country. The secret of 
his success in interpreting 
such figures as Shelley, 
Goethe, Balzac, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and now Disraeli, 
lies in his keen under- 
standing of the psychology 
of men and women, his re- 
markable intuition, plus 
the lifelike quality of his 
prose. Brand Whitlock, 
after reading Maurois’s 
charming study of Sarah 
Siddons, Mape, exclaimed: 
“It is clever and amusing, 
and full of incomparable 
roguery. How that man 
can write!” We echo the 
critic’s words in contem- 
plating Disraeli. 


Illustrated 


Section VI 


Kate SARGENT 


ea’ years ago Massachusetts was 

put on the witness stand by Kate 
SARGENT, veteran newspaper woman of 
Boston. She investigated the alleged inter- 
ference of the Catholic Church in the 
politics of that State, and the results of 
her investigations were set forth in the 
issues of October and November, 1925. 
Tue Forum’s belief being that where 
there is smoke there may be fire, the 
editors encouraged Mrs. Sargent, who was 
already familiar with Chicago, to under- 
take a similar investigation into the 
“state” of that city,—for the words 
Chicago and crime are synonymous. 
Armed with her police press card which 
bears for identification the picture repro- 
duced in these columns, Mrs. Sargent went 
out to Chicago where she spent several 
weeks in “cross-examining” her witnesses. 
Her two articles, the current one “Scar- 
face Al Capone”, and the one on Mayor 
Thompson in the November issue show the 
results of hard work, of exceedingly careful 
work, and of her 
own fearlessness. 
Mrs. Sargent’s rec- 
ord in journalism 
is one of brilliant 
achievement. She 
was born at Belfast, 
Maine, of old sea- 
faring stock; she is 
a graduate of Tufts 
College; she has 
worked on many 
Boston newspapers 
and for several syn- 
dicates. In fact she 
says that she has 
covered every kind 
of story from W.C. 
T. U. meetings to 
the Sacco-Vanzetti 
death sentence. Our 
Rostrum is open for 
the defense of Chi- 
cago as well as for 
further conviction. 












By George Horton 


A book of priceless anecdotes. The most enter- 


taining of recent autobiographies. 


Profusely illustrated, $4.00 


The Story of Chemistry 
By Floyd L. Darrow 


Authoritative, non-technical, down todate. 
Gives the layman a comprehensive grasp 
of the subject. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 


The Next Age of .Man 
By Albert Edward Wiggam 


Past, present and future in the evolu- 
tion of man. By the author of The Fruit 
of the Family Tree and The New Deca- 
logue of Science. . ; é $3.00 


Prohibition and Christianity 


By John Erskine 


This and other Paradoxes of the American Spirit 


discussed with wit, wisdom and charm. 


The Higher Foolishness 
By David Starr Jordan 


An entertaining view of the systema- 
tized ignorance that is so much a part of 
human thought and belief. . $2.50 


The Capture of Old Vincennes 


Edited by M. M. Quaife 


The original narratives of George Rogers Clark and 
of his opponent, Governor Henry Hamilton. 
Illustrated, $2.75 


Hands Up! 


Stories of the six-gun fight- 
ers of the old Wild West as 
told by Fred E. Sutton and 
written down by A. B. Mac- 
donald. Illustrated, $3.00 


Publishers 


BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 


Recollections Grave and Gay 


The Story of a Mediterranean Consul 
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Science: 


The False Messiah 
By C. E. Ayres 


Laurence Stallings calls this the 
most interesting of all current 
books on the modern mind. $3.00 


The Glorious Adventure 
By Richard Halliburton 


He does things that are amazing, original, 

unique, andsets them down with unbounded 

gusto and charm.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


Patriots Off Their Pedestals 


By Paul Wilstach 


Glimpses into the intimate lives of our fore- 
bears that increase admiration for them. $2.75 


What Can a Man Believe 


By Bruce Barton 


The world-wide oun answered by the 
author of The MAN Nobody Knows and 
The BOOK Nobody Knows. . . $2.50 


The Hayes - Tilden Election 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


Gives the facts impartially and authoritatively 
on a famous historical controversy. 00 


Being Well-Born 


By Michael F. Guyer 


The best book on heredity and 
raceimprovementin theworld. 
—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


The Royal Road to Romance 


By Richard Halliburton 


Youthful, gay, impressive, everything he did lives 
up to his title. —Chicago Tribune. Illustrated, $5.00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Indianapolis 
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A. A. MILNE WITH Hts son CHRISTOPHER RoBIN 


A. Mitne’s opening remark on 

29 Golfing Luck puts himself out of 
the hole-in-wonders into the rough, for 
apparently golf isn’t, to him, a game but 
a disappointment. Nevertheless, on his 
own confession, aside from “one wife, one 
son, one house’’, and one country, — Eng- 
land, — Mr. Milne’s one recreation is 
golf. His one son is Christopher Robin, 
who may or may not be Hoo of the author’s 
delightful poems When We Were Very 
Young. From young Christopher in the 
picture on this page, readers can judge 
whether the boy is “one of those curious 
children who look four on Monday and 
eight on Tuesday, and are really twenty- 
eight on Saturday,” as the preface to the 
pcems infers. Mr. Milne is London born, 
and attended Cambridge, where he learned 
the fine art of editing from his experience 
on “The Granta”, an undergraduate pub- 
lication. “This responsibility,” St John 
Ervine remarked, “fits a man to be editor 


of ‘Punch’, the 
‘Spectator’, or as- 
sistant King.” Mr. 
Milne chose 
“Punch”, of which 
he was assistant edi- 
tor until 1914. He 
then served four 
years in the Royal 
Warwickshire regi- 
ment. The War 
shook Mr. Milne 
from his desk, leav- 
ing him free to write 
what and where and 
when he liked. 
“Risky, but more 
fun.” That the risk 
has been justified 
we may infer from 
Mr. Milne’s career; 
for in addition to 
his whimsical verse, 
he has written sev- 
eral novels and such 
successful plays as 
Mr. Pim Passes By, The Lucky One, 
and Ariadne, produced by the Theatre 
Guild in New York. 


UTHOR of several books dealing 
nN with racial questions, ALain Locke 
became at once the spokesman of his race 
when, in 1925, he published The New 
Negro. In the fullest sense he is a Northern 
Negro. He was born in Philadelphia, 
received his bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard, and after studying at Oxford and the 
University of Berlin was granted a doctor’s 
degree from the same University. Since 
1925 he has been on the teaching staff of 
Howard University at Washington, where 
he holds a professorship of philosophy. 
Dr. Locke is considered one of the most 
distinguished of America’s Negro educa- 
tors and has been active in the cultural 
interests of his race. After devoting much 
time last Winter to an exhibition of Negro 
art in New York, he spent the Summer in 
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Yt NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS $33 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THIS BELIEVING WORLD” 


THAT MAN HEINE 


BY LEWIS BROWNE 
In Collaboration With Elsa Weihl, 


Through this first biography of the great German in forty years 
there-walks a scintillant figure: saint and sinner, philosopher and 
and fool, cynic and sentimentalist, scoffer and believer, hater 
and lover, poet, wit and man-of-the-world—ever a puzzling para- 
dox, altogether an amazing genius. Illustrated, $4.00 


King Edward VII, Volume II 
By Sir Sidney Lee 
This second volume of Sir Sidney Lee’s admirable and illuminating 
biography of King Edward VII covers his reign from 1901 to 1910. 
Vol. II $8.00; Set, boxed, $16.00 


History Public Affairs 


Men 7 Masks 


of Destiny in the Pageant 

By Walter Lippmann By William Allen White 
A new view of the American | The currents of American pol- 
Scene and leading actors in it, by | itics for forty years flow through 
the chief editorial writer of the | these character etchings of all 
N.Y. World. Illustrated by Rollin | the Presidents from Harrison to 
Kirby. Autographed edition $5.00. | Coolidge and such national fig- 
Regular edition $2.50 + ures as Platt and Croker. $2.50 


A NEW ONE-VOLUME ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


The Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 


The finest popular edition yet published; 
than 700 illustrations. 


text unabridged; more 
$7. 


THE GREAT HISTORY OF OUR NATION 


The Rise of American Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


A readable, stimulating interpretation of American life and culture. 
Third Large Printing, 2 vols., illustrated, $12.50 


} Your Money's 
Worth 
By Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink 
“Never dull... of 
exceptional taste 


One hundred color plates reproducing all | and stimulation”— 
phases of Chinese art, with explanatory notes | N. Y. Times. Third 
and an introduction by R. L. Hobson. $12.00 ; Printing. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° 


Beautiful Books on Art 


History of American Painting 
By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 
Acomplete survey by two notable critics. $10.00 


Chinese Art 
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When writing to cdvertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A FRIEND OF CAESAR" 


Gilman of Redford 
By William Stearns Davis 


A romance of the revolution 
which is alive, exciting, and 
a real contribution tc the 
American historical novel. 


$2.50 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY ERNEST POOLE 


Silent Storms 


An international romance 
against the background of 
post-war America and 


France. $2.50 


The Works of 
Winston Churchill 


The first definitive edition of 
the most popular novelist of 
this century. In ten volumes, 
printed from new plates, this 
collection hasaplacein 
every library. 

The Celebrity Coniston 
The Crisis The. Crossing 
The Dwelling Place of Light 
A Far Country 
The Inside of the Cup 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 
A Modern Chronicle 
Richard Carvel 


The set $20.00; Each vol. $2.50 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


The Collected 
Poetry of 
Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


The first complete edition of 
Mr. Robinson’s work. 


Cloth $10.50; Leather $15.00 


John Masefield 
Tristan and Isole 


A new, dramatic version of 
the old story of Tristan and 
his love. Cloth $2.00 
Autographed edition . $10.00 


. New York 
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Geneva making a first-hand study of the 
League of Nations’ work in administering 
the African mandates. 


8 OTHROP STODDARD, who defends 
the negative in the Negro debate, is 
not a Southerner. He is a Yankee of the 
Yankees who hails from ’way down East 
out of the William Lloyd Garrison coun- 
try. Like the great abolitionist, Wendell 
Phillips, Mr. Stoddard was born almost 
within shouting distance of the State 
House in Boston, and 
like him, was educated 
at Harvard. But unlike 
Phillips, Mr. Stoddard 
is a keen student of 
sociology. After ob- 
taining his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 
from Harvard, he pre- 
pared a thesis for the 
doctorate at the same 
institution which broke 
all traditions. Instead 
of the usual futility 
compounded of erudi- 
tion and pedantry, he 
wrote a thesis which, 
without alteration, was 
published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin the same 
year he received his degree. Thirteen 
years have now passed, but The French 
Revolution in San Domingo is still selling. 
It is a scholarly and interpretative study 
of the Negro Republic of Haiti. Through- 
out his career, Mr. Stoddard has been 
preoccupied with questions of racial 
values. His enemies insist that The Rising 
Tide of Color is the bible of the Ku Klux 
Klan; but that he is no mere propagandist 
of prejudice is evident from his latest 
book, Re-forging America, in which he 
offers a new formula for racial adjustment. 


st O every million destructive instincts, 
the race has only a fraction of a 
constructive one. In Dr. Epwarp Mur- 
RAY East, professor of Genetics at Har- 
vard University, we have far more than 
the average fraction. In laboratory and 
library Dr. East has been working for 
decades on problems of improving the 
race. Results of his research and experi- 
ment have been published in Tue Forum, 
—a logical place because of their vigor- 
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Saints Tuomas J. WaLsH 
Cartoon by Cesare 


ous, challenging, as well as informative 
nature. Mankind at the Crossroads, one of 
the most successful scientific books in 
years is soon to be followed by Heredity 
and Human Affairs. 


UGNACIOUS, fearless, and utterly 

incapable of understanding what 
discouragement means, the United States 
Senator from Montana, Tuomas J. 
Watsu, is best known to the general 
American public for his prominent part in 
the Senate’s investi- 
gations of the oil scan- 
dals. Undismayed by 
a defeat for the House 
in 1906 and for the 
Senate in 1910, he 
served his first term as 
Senator 1913-1919 and 
has since been reelected 
twice, — in fact his 
official biography just 
sets him down as 
“United States Sena- 
tor three terms, 1913- 
31,” and lets it go at 
that. 


U NDER the eaves 
of Glacier Na- 
tional Park” is the 
residence of Joun Hopcpon Brab ey, Jr., 
a Harvard man who points to geology as 
his excuse for being a “mountain goat 
and scavenger of the extinct.” Officially 
he is Associate Professor of Geology at 
the University of Montana, and in that 


capacity an associate of “hobgoblins of 
the flesh”’. 


EAR readers” are always delighted 

to take Marcaret Prescotr 
MonracuE literally and “move over a 
bit” and let her “slip in among these 
pleasant pages’. Her short stories, “ Big 
Music” and “‘Hog’s Eye and Human”, 
have endeared her to THE Forum public, 
and most of us remember “England to 
America”, a story which won the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize the first year it was 
offered, and “Uncle Sam of Freedom 
Ridge”, which created a stir just after the 
War. In this issue Miss Montague’s “‘char- 
acter” is not in search of an author, but by 
her own admission she has pursued “ 
The pursuit took her into a “small town 


”? 
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COW COUNTRY By Will James 


The pages of this new book are full of sturdy sentiment and 
laughter, and of the genuine cowboy and the real horse and 
“critter.” It is of the character of the two books which first 
brought fame to Will James—*‘ Cowboys, North and South”’ 
and “The Drifting Cowboy.” Illustrated. $3.50 


CLEARED FOR STRANGE PORTS 


By Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit oy 
Roosevelt, Richard Derby, and Kermit Roosevelt 
A family group (Richard Derby is the husband of Ethel % 
Roosevelt) here writes a most engaging and varied book of 4. (1/4 g4 4 hi 
travel. Each contribution is a delight in itself. we Ie a 
Illustrated. $3.50 From “Cow Country’? 


CHOSEN POEMS By Henry van Dyke 


The 355 pages of this volume of selected poems, which Dr. van Dyke has dedicated “to the friends 
far and near who have chosen these poems at work and play,” are sure to afford an exalted pleasure. 
Cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND SERVICE 
By Major-General A. W. Greely 


As soldier, scientist, and arctic explorer General Greely has led a life of tremendous and thrilling 
interest. His memoirs are the fascinating record of an outspoken man of action. $3.50 
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THE ROMANTICK LADY: THE STORY OF AN IMAGINATION 


By Vivian Burnett 


The Lady is she who created Lord Fauntleroy, A Lady of Quality, Sara Crewe—that is, Frances 

Hodgson Burnett; and this biographical account of her remarkable career is told by her son, con- 

siderably from various autobiographical writings of her own, including diaries and letters. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


JACQUES CQEUR: MERCHANT PRINCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Albert B. Kerr 


This biography, with its account of wars, shipwreck, the romance of medizval commerce, capture 
by pirates, a poison trial, imprisonment, escape, intervention by the Pope, pardon, and death upon 
the field of battle during a crusade against the Turks, unfolds before the reader the whole pageant 
of a period vanished five hundred years ago. Illustrated. $3.50 
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TURNPIKES AND DIRT ROADS By Leighton Parks, D.D. 


A childhood passed in the South and in territory of mixed allegiance could not fail to give the 
Rector Emeritus of St. Bartholomew's a many-sided and unusual understanding of the Civil War in 
all its implications. The feeling of the war, throughout its entire course, is here vividly sensed, as 
by a contemporary. $3.00 
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nearby (the au- 
thor’s home is in 
Richmond, Va.) 
as she had been 
instructed by 
present day fic- 
tion that to see 
human nature at 
its lowest depth 
one should see it 
in the village. 
‘“*Alas!’’ Miss 
Montague writes 
the editor, ‘All 
I could see were 
pleasant little 
dooryards spilling 
over with summer 
bloom.” When fi- 
nally the story 
was started, 
largely in defiance 
of what she believed her own sentimental- 
ity, Miss Montague began to laugh, “‘out- 
rageously, immoderately, shockingly, in 
short to laugh as no real lady should.” No 
well-bred smiles or gentle ripples of 
mirth, only a large, round, vulgar moun- 
tain “Haw! Haw! Haw!’. And so the 
‘Fugitive escaped to Sanctuary.” 


Et HE propensity of America’s literary 
lights to “‘shock Aunt Jane” was the 
theme of a controversial essay in THE 
Forum by the English critic, J. B. Priest- 
LEY, a little over a year ago. He now turns 
his attention to the wave of depression 
which has inundated our younger writers 
and endeavors to throw out a life-line. Mr. 
Priestley is sound and conservative, for 
years a critic of fiction for “The London 
Mercury” and literary adviser for John 
Lane, publisher. His essay, “Revolt and 
American Literature,” was a feature of 
Tue Forum for May, 1926, and “Art as a 
Magic Mirror” of May of this year. 


If 'T was in no less a place than the top of 
Mt. Vesuvius that we met a lady who 
subscribes to THE Forum because of its 
distinctive woodcuts and sketches, “par- 
ticularly those by THomas HanpFrortTu.” 
We assured the lady that more were com- 
ing, and in this issue the promise is ful- 
filled. Tunis is a favorite part of the 
world for this debonair young American 
who occasionally flits back from foreign 
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countries with a bundle of 
etchings under one arm. Re- 
cently it was “arabesques” 
and our readers will rejoice 
with artist and editors in 
learning that the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York 
purchased twelve for exhibi- 
tion. We understand that 
Mr. Handforth, whose na- 
tive heath is Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has again pulled 
stakes, folded his tent, and, 
like another Arab of old, 
quietly stolen away. 


oa at present I feel 

like one of these jug- 
glers who try to keep three 
balls going at the same time, 
—one ball being my home 
(in Joplin, Missouri), one my 
office as vice-chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, and the third being my book 
department in ‘Good Housekeeping’,” 
writes Emity NEwe tt Buair. We wonder 
if Mrs. Blair hasn’t a fourth ball, — the 
writing of popular magazine articles, 
several of which we’ve been fortunate 
enough to publish. Mrs. Blair admits that 
she has spent about twenty-five years 
“trying to prove that a woman can be 
domestic, literary, and political, — all at 
the same time.” The wives of our politi- 
cians are expert jugglers, so are our 
political wives. 





Tuomas HaANpForTH (CENTRE) WITH HIS FRIEND 
Howarp N. Cook (BELow) IN TUNIS 
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MORE EXCITING THAN FICTION—AND SELLING FASTER! 


.) ALOYSIU 
HORN 


TRADER 
HORN 


[THE most exciting and racy per- 
sonal chronicle of our time, of 
which H. L, Mencken says, “An 
meaner novel and interesting 
record. Alfred Aloysius Horn, now 
an old man, spent several years of 
his youth as a trader on the Ivory 
Coast of West Africa, and there had 
certain high adventures. Encounter- 
ing him accidentally in Johannes- 
burg, Mrs. Lewis, who is a well- 
known South African novelist, put 
him to writing his story, and here 
she prints it verbatim et literatim, but 
with glosses at the ends of the dif- 
ferent chapters. The tale falls far 
outside ordinary human experience 
and is told superbly.” 

"A Gorgeous Book” 
says John Galsworthy 
and adds, “It is full of 
more sheer stingo than 
any you are likely to run 
across in a day's march. 
I would wager that this 
book will read by 
countless readers with a 
gusto as great as I felt 
myself.” 


“After four excited 
_ berusals’’ 

—— Wm. McFee 

am purposing to go 
back to it again. I have 
read nearly half of it 
aloud to people who in- 
terrupted me with cries 

wonder.” 
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—and Both BEST SELLERS! 


HERE are two outstanding current books 
of which it can be literally said: “More 
exciting than fiction—and selling faster.” 

~ They are Trader Horn and The Story of 
Philosophy. 

The unprecedented popularity of both these 
books is a tribute to the wide-ranging intellectual 


_ Curiosit of the American public, for Trader 


Horn offers a record of stark bodily adventure in 
the early days of African exploration—while 
The Story of Philosophy affords an adventure of 
the soul among the pioneer explorers of man’s 
mental world. A romance of thought, and a 
melodrama of ideas! 


162,000 Copies Bought 


Who would have believed that the lay reader had 
any absorbing interest in such a supposedly ab- 
stract and remote subject as Philosophy? What 
is the explanation of the fact that over 162,000 
men and women have purchased Will Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy? Possibly there are two— 
first, that deep within each of us there is a pro- 
found wonder about the universe and our relation 
to it. Second, that Will Durant’s book has at 
last made the ideas of the great thinkers under- 
standable. He has unwrapped them from the 
obscurities and, in the words of The New York 
Sun, he has made philosophy “live and dance and 
sing!” At all bookstores —85.00. 


Selling 4000 Weekly 


A year ago Alfred Aloysius Horn was unknown. 
At 72 he was peddling home-made wire kitchen 
ware to housewives in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. When he mounted the front steps of Mrs. 
Ethelreda Lewis, the novelist, he little dreamed 
that he was climbing to fame as an author. But 
Mrs. Lewis, fascinated by the amazing exploits 
of his youth, encouraged him to write them down 
—and now, at 73, his book—Trader Horn—is 
delighting both critics and adventure lovers, and 
is a best seller of the first magnitude in both 
America and England! At all bookstores—$4.00. 


The Story of 
PHILOS OPHY 


“HIERE you have the essence of 
what is most valuable in the 
writings of sixteen of the greatest 
hilosophers,” writes The Outlook, 
‘presented in a form that is intel- 
ligible to anyone, not only with 
remarkable lucidity, but also with 
engaging grace and_ freshening 
though unaggressive humor. Phi- 
losophy made delightful and intel- 
ligible to al just when the 
world is peculiarly in need of 
poe, Dr. Durant is indeed a 
nefactor.” 


Beats any novel” 
says 

John Haynes Holmes 
“We don’t wonder,” he 
adds, “that people are 
buying The Story of Phi- 
tomes faster than the 
ublishers can print it. 
t is an amazing book, a a 
great book, a master- 
piece!” 


"Exciting as a trial” 

says Heywood Broun 
“Plato, Aristotle and So- 
crates have been little 
more to me than names,” 
he writes. “And now 
read this fine, fresh book 
andit’s all as exciting as 
a news report of a first 
class trial in the Criminal 
Courts Building.” 


Published by SIMON & SCHUSTER, 37 West 57th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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ING a shrew is man’s business, 
while only a lady should attempt to 
tame a Wild Oat. The short story field 
which Metta Russert McCatium has 
tilled and from which she has reaped 
abundant harvest has lain in America, 
though her name and the crop suggest 
Scotland. Yet Miss McCallum disclaims 
any desire to make the world over. “It’s 
too interesting as it is, and 
one of the most interesting 
things is the inevitable 
irritation between the old 
schools and the new. Fash- 
ions in wild oats change 
with the generations, and 
just now the fashion is to 
reform, to be against hypoc- 
risy, to do what you want 
to do ‘above board’.” We 
are proud to introduce Miss 
McCallum to Forum read- 
ers, — we hope we shall have 
another opportunity, soon, 
to drink her health, — from 
a Haviland cup or, if she 
prefers, from the one with 
the Swiss scene. 


R. Epwarp H. Hume, 
18) graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in 
1901, was president of the 
College of Yale-in-China 
at Changsha, in Hunan 
Province, until that insti- 
tution was forced to close 
its doors last year due to 
radical agitation in Chang- 
sha. Dr. Hume, though an 
American, was born in In- 
dia, and he has been a 
pioneer in the development 0.6. 
of medical education in the 
Far East. From 1906 to 
1914 his duties were entirely those of 
getting a modern hospital anchored in the 
provinces. “Medical education began in 
1914,” Dr. Hume says, “and one of the 
greatest joys of my life came when the 
first ten students received their degrees in 
medicine in 1921.” During these years of 
close relationship with Chinese in every 
walk of life Dr. Hume’s interest has natur- 
ally become deepened in all questions on 
China. While Dr. Timotny TinGcranG 
Lew’s paper on the future of Christianity 
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Metta Russert McCatium 


in China is published as the leading article 
in Our Rostrum, it is none the less im- 
portant as a contribution toward clarify- 
ing the discussion. Dr. Lew is recognized 
as one of the ablest and most prophetic 
members in the Chinese Church. He is 
Dean of the School of Theology in Peking 
National University and at the same time 
lecturer at Yale, Union, and Hartford 
Theological Seminaries. 


E, MERRILL Roort’s 
* poem “For Scholars” 


~ was originally part of a 


personal letter to a friend 
of a member of THE Forum 
staff, who liked it so much 
that the verse was sub- 
mitted to the poetry editor, 
who accepted it. Mr. Root 
has a new book out, — 
Lost Eden,—and he has 
been spoken of by Robert 
Frost as one of the two or 
three young poetic pros- 
pects of America. Harotp 
WititarpGLeason, like Mr. 
Root, is a graduate of 
Harvard, thus swelling the 
number of Harvard contrib- 
utors in this issue. His 
verse has previously ap- 
peared in this magazine as 
has that of Richarp War- 
NER Borst. Poems by Cora 
A. Matson Dotson, who 
was born and has lived 
most of her life in Florida- 
ville, New York, have ap- 
peared in many periodicals 
including “‘Harper’s” and 
“Century”. A_ collection 
of her verse has recently 
appeared As the Cardinal 
Flower. 


HE Francis Bacon Awarp of $7500 
st is offered for the outstanding work 
in 1928 which best “humanizes knowl- 
edge”. The jury will consist of Dr. Will 
Durant, Dr. George A. Dorsey, Dr. Edwin 
E. Slosson, Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
and Tue Forum’s Editor, assisted by a dis- 
tinguished Council of Specialists. Details 
may be secured from Simon & Schuster, 
Publishers, 37 West 57 Street, New York, 
or from Tue Forum. 
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T is inadequate to say that Tecla Pearls look like 
genuine ocean gems. To all intent and from every 
observable characteristic they are the real thing. Noth- 
ing but a negligible variation in composition totally 
imperceptible in appearance, separates them. For 
thirty years Tecla has adorned the most distinguished 
of women at the most conservative functions without 
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the slightest probability of anyone being able to dis- 
tinguish any difference. + 4 4 Created in our Paris 
Laboratories. Only Gold, Platinum and Genuine 
Diamonds used in Tecla Settings. 4 44 Tecla crea- 
tions are available only at the stores listed in this 
advertisement. 4 ~~ A Tecla Necklace for Twenty- 
five Dollars and up. 
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SIXTH OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS ON VARIOUS FIELDS OF BOND INVESTMENT 
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How Should the Average Investor 
Regard FOREIGN BONDS:? 


CLLLLLLLLLA 


HE nations of the world are no near- 

er geographically than they ever 
were. But in means of communication 
and in knowledge and understanding of 
each other, they are constantly growing 
closer. To prosper they must trade freely 
—lend and borrow and supply each 
other’s needs. 

Thus, it is more important than ever 
that nations protect their financial credit. 
That is a substantial safeguard to the 
American investor in foreign securities. 

Many European countries are rapidly 
stabilizing financially. As they become 
better able to supply capital themselves, 
they can borrow at lower rates of interest. 
Some foreign bonds still afford relatively 
high yields; others yield much less than 
formerly. 

Asameansof increasing hisinvestment 
income, the average American investor 


may well consider including some foreign 
bonds in his holdings. But, he should 
diversify, both as to country and as to in- 
dustry—never put all his eggs in one bas- 
ket, whetherinvesting at home or abroad. 

When considering foreign govern- 
ment issues, it is important to know that 
the proceeds are to be expended in nec- 
essary and constructive undertakings. If 
the borrower is a private concern, the 
nature of its business, its assets, its earn- 
ing power, and its outlook, should be 
considered —as would be done in the 
case of an American company. 

In the last analysis, of course, the in- 
vestor should depend upon the advice of 
a competent investment banker — one 
who has means of knowing the financial 
responsibility of the borrower, involving 
the political stability and business health 
of the country concerned. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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The Strand in London 


What Street Signs Tell of London 


WALTER HAvIGHURST 


is said that Mr. Kipling, when he 
lived in one of the little streets by the 
Thames near Charing Cross, used to 
prowl about the odd corners of London 
and copy the more striking names of 
lanes and thoroughfares in his note-book. 
Such a practice has many rewards. When 
one is wandering dispirited over the 
destitute immensity of East London, amid 
endless squalor and monotony and dismay, 
he may come upon an Angel Walk 
to gladden his heart. When one finds 
that his walk is leading him through an 
infinity of shabby streets without the 
slightest promise of discovery, he may 
suddenly turn into a Land of Promise 
Court; and he will know the thrill that 
a miner feels when his pick turns out rock 
seamed with gold. If one has hunted 
vainly over Camberwell for the early 
home of Browning he may at least have 
stumbled up Dog Kennel Hill and 
turned curiously into Half Moon Lane, 
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and his day will not be counted lost. 
London has written much of her history 
and humor and poetry and pathos in the 
naming of her streets. 

In American cities streets yield up 
their individuality like a train of freight- 
cars, because they have no name. They 
are doomed to go through life with a 
number and their events are destined to 
sound as forbidding as a time-table. Who 
would have the effrontery to write a 
poem about “The Widow in Eighty- 
third Street”, or to propose for his essays 
the title “Conversations in Seventh 
Avenue”? It may be as interesting a fact 
that Whitman loafed with the New York 
stage drivers at Fifty-ninth Street as that 
Goldsmith lived with the London beggars 
in Axe Lane; but the advantage is with 
Goldsmith because it was Axe Lane and 
not Fifty-ninth Street. In London there 
has been enough memory and imagination 
to give every little lane and alley a name 
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3p THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS A&s 
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It has been said of the music of 
Franz Liszt that it glows and 
smoulders like a living coal—now 
shot with rays of white religious 
light, now darkening with cerie 
gypsy glints. In turn tumultuous 
and meditative, alternately tender 
and unrestrained, it bears on every 
page the mark of sunexampled 
brilliance and imaginative force. 


Ir 1s a significant commentary 
upon modern society that one 
no longer asks: ‘‘Shall we buy 
a piano?’’ but rather: ‘What 
piano shall we buy?” . . . For 
cultivated people today have 
come to realize its importance 
as a moulder of youthful tastes, 
as an addition to exquisite 
interiors, as a medium for expe- 
riencing the joy and gratification 
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of the personal, intimate per- 
formance. 


And today the question 
“Which piano?’’ receives the 
same answer that it had when 
Franz Liszt chose the Steinway 
as his personal instrument, 50 
years ago. In point of tone, 
durability, and excellence of 
craftsmanship, it has never been 
approached by any other instru- 
ment. For generations it has 
been the choice of almost every 
musician of note. In the fullest 
sense, it is ‘“The Instrument of 
the Immortals.”’ 


Yet the Steinway is primarily 
a piano for the home, and par- 
ticularly for the home of limited 
income. For the lifelong service 
which is built into this instru- 
ment—extending over periods of 
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30, 40, and even 50 years or more 
—is an index of that true econ- 
omy which lies in the best and 
finest things. No matter which 
of the many styles and sizes you 
select, you may rest assured that 
you need never buy another 
piano. The Steinway is a perma- 
nent musical investment. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your 
community, or near you, through 
whom you may purchase a new Stein- 
way piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over 
@ period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th St., New York 
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with color of its own. It may be a Bacchus 
Walk appearing, like a lost child of 
Piccadilly, in the slums of Shoreditch or a 
Pickle Herring Street or an Elephant Lane. 
But the name is there, and the eloquence. 

A street sign can not tell a whole story, 
as even Mr. Kipling would admit. But 
it can provide a great deal of suggestion. 
A man who had been camping with 
Thoreau said that on such expeditions he 
carried a piece of cake carefully wrapped 
up in his pocket. After he had eaten his 
meal he would take a small pinch of the 
cake, and his imagination seemed to do 
the rest. London’s street names provide 
the suggestion. Whether it is the Seven 
Sisters Road or Tally-ho Corner or Stink- 
ing Lane, that name is the beginning of a 
confession and the hint of a story. 

Many of the street names plainly 
point to olden days. Moorgate, Cripple- 
gate, Ludgate, Aldgate and the rest were 
gates in the old Roman wall; and after 
the executions at Tyburn gallows, the 
heads and bodies of criminals were im- 
paled on their spiked bars. Holywell is 
now gone like so many others, its quaint 
arcades where Goldsmith and Doctor 
Johnson sat long over their meals and its 
tortuous by-streets that gave Lamb such 
delight, alike removed to make room for 
Aldwych and the large and ill calculated 
Australia House. But there still remain 
Clerkenwell and Bridewell to commemo- 
rate the vanished swamps where once the 
hoarse cluttering of frogs echoed through 
the rushes. If history repeats itself, the 
honking of omnibus horns down Fleet 
Street announces the completion of a 
cycle since those frogs were honking 
along the banks of the muddy little Fleet 
River. Houndsditch, now a sordid, 
crowded, little street with the flavor of 
poverty and vice, was once just such a 
ditch running along, without ever the sign 
of second-hand clothes or a pawn shop, 
outside the city wall. The bournes were 
springs, so Holburn and Tyburn in the 
dim years were woodland trails down 
which the wolves and foxes came to drink. 
Cheapside was the “‘chepe” or common 
market, and Eastcheap was another. 
Haymarket was the humble place it con- 
fesses, and the American tourists cash 
their traveler’s cheques where for two 
hundred years London stablers bargained 
for their straw. Smithfield, the great meat 
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WHAT STREET SIGNS TELL OF LONDON 


market that sends beef and mutton to 
every borough in London, was the 
“smooth field” where Wat Tyler faced 
the youthful Richard, with his hundred 
thousand peasant uprisers, and paid soon 
after with his head. 

Duck’s Foot Lane and Three Swans 
Lane, below Fleet Street, suggest the 
simple days when the Strand was a 
strand and the Fleet River gurgled noisily 
down to the Thames. Where thundering 
traffic has raised its voice, complacent 
geese once had the only right of way. But 
the day dawned when England was to 
be for the English, and the geese had to 
go. They would have fared better in a 
simpler land across the Channel where, if 
the rhyme be true, geese are learned in 
philosophy. 


See them underneath the tree 
Gather round the goose girl’s knee, 
While she reads them by the hour 
From the works of Schopenhauer. 
But do they really comprehend 
What Schopenhauer’s driving at? 
Oh, not at all! But what of that? 
Neither do I, neither does she, 
And for that matter, nor does he. 


They are gone now from the bushy banks 
of the Fleet. Fittingly enough the jour- 
nalists have succeeded them above the 
vanished little river, and where once the 
ganders hoarsely greeted the dawn, wires 
are singing now from distant points of 
empire and mighty presses hum the 
happenings of the world. 

But there are other names that do not 
give up their origins so easily. Who will 
say what contrary horse and what cir- 
cumstance gave Horselydown its name? 
Horselydown it has been for two hundred 
years, a dark, little street that leads 
through strange walls by the docks and 
past warehouses as dark and deserted as 
the old coaching inns along the Great 
North Road. Flask Lane seems to tell 
its own story. But St Mary Axe and Dark- 
horse Alley are not so communicative. 
It must be extremely exasperating for 
the hungry, homeless men who haunt the 
streets along the Thames to have al- 
ways to walk disdainfully across Stew 
Lane and Pudding Court. Down here, 
too, is High Timber Street, a dim, little 
street by the river, hardly a block long 
and lined with somber warehouses. Was 
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someone wistful for the sound of wind in 
the tree tops or the croon of forest rains? 

Bird-in-Hand Court in Ealing is count- 
ered with Bird-in-Bush Road in far 
away Hampstead, so there must be some 
difference of opinion after all about that 
ancient evaluation. The North Pole Road 
and the North Star Road are far apart 
and neither start for that direction. But 
then, it is a long road that has no turning. 
Out toward the wide Lea Marshes is 
Morning Lane, an utterly tragic little 
street which you look into as the bus 
swings around from Hackney Wick. If 
one lives in a street that is steeped in 
misery and despair, it must be some 
alleviation to call it Morning Lane. Land 
of Promise Court is in Shoreditch near 
where Chatterton took up his first resi- 
dence in London and began that proud 
starvation. Now bullocks’ heads, with 
ghastly staring eyes, are sold in the 
wretched butchers’ markets; and it is 
-anything but the Land of Promise, 
just as Providence Lane. seems to want 
all that Providence might be trusted for. 
Paradise Street is in Rotherhithe, of all 
places; and the prisoner who called his 
dungeon his domain was not more 
pathetically ironic than the one who 
named this revolting street. Nightingale 
Lane would hardly induce the residence of 
a sparrow now, whatever may once have 
been its attractions. Angel Court is lined 
with old, sad, mournful houses; and even 
a Blake, who saw angels in the trees at 
Peckham Rye, would look in vain for 
them here. 

Star Alley and Change Alley may hold 
some hidden meaning in their names. But 
all is disclosed in Wild Rents, and this is 
evidently enough a candid warning to all 
prospective tenants. Doubtless there is 
a story connected with Cold Bath Street, 
and perhaps with Balaam Street for one 
can never penetrate the dark and remote 
mysteries of Ilford without suddenly 
coming upon this startling corner sign 
which recalls the gifted ass. London has 
few more unlovely places than Love Lane 
off Barikside, and up its narrow way the 
wind brings dark odors from the river and 
shrill noises from the ships. It was in a 
Love Lane ale house that Pepys appeared 


to view the thrilling spectacle of the Great | 


Fire and then went home to find that the 
fire had ravaged close to him, so that he 
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had to spend the night in packing up 
his goods and burying his money in the 
garden. 

Running through the sinister regions 
of Poplar is St George’s Street, and never 
did so violent a street go by the name of 
a saint. Beyond its roofs are now the 
spars and funnels of steamers, in place 
of the lofty masts of sailing ships that 
etched their rigging against the Poplar 
sky before steam changed the ways of the 
sea. Until late years, St George’s Street 
was the Ratcliff Road, notorious the world 
over and haunted with adventure and 
violence, and Ratcliff Road it still is 
to men on the waterfronts of Singapore, 
San Francisco, and Port Said. Tiger Bay 
was the old name of this seaman-haunted 
Poplar, with its dens and brothels; and 
like a jungle it was for the violence and 
mystery that lurked in its ways. And so 
perhaps the most fittingly named of all 
of London’s streets is the Northeast 
Passage, a dim little alley in the old 
Tiger Bay. 

London’s street names are rivaled, for 
variety and color, only by the names of 
the ale houses. A similar genius has been 
at work christening these, for they 
range from the Angel to the Devil Tavern 
and from the Red Lion to the Goat in 
Boots. They commemorate such high and 
humble personages as Lord Palmerston 
and the Horse and Groom, and there is the 
White Horse in Hammersmith to vie with 
the White Lady in Kew. 

The original and famous Devil Tavern 
is no more. It was once the aristocrat of 
Fleet Street public houses, its full name be- 
ing The Devil and St Dunstan, and its 
sign represented that holy man clutching 
the foul fiend’s nose with blacksmith’s 
tongs. The Crooked Billet still stands with 
its long tradition. If its name is a confes- 
sion it seems to do a very profitable 
business anyway. And rightly so, for no 
matter what its failings are, such candor 
deserves patronage. Out near Walham 
Green are the Man in the Moon and the 
World’s End, hard by each other, which 
seems right enough to one uninformed 
in that transcendental geography. The 
Cat and Mutton has several centuries 
of tradition and the Ship Aground has 
likewise served many generations. 

The Fort, that valiant barroom which 


| firmly stands its ground in the Seven 
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‘first to call it North America 


A Rand MONally Globe is the 
best of all geography teachers 
and a handy reference map of the 
places youread about. It makes 
an ornament of rare interest in the 
home. The patented slanted hor- 
izon makes it easy to read. Ob- 
tainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet, “‘A World of 
Romance.” 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 


for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 


Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 


Interesting at first sight only 
because of its age and the fineness 
of its workmanship, this map by 
Mercator is a rare and almost for- 
oe museum piece. Hardly a 


k mentions it. 

Yet in its day it had an influence 
that few works of the human mind 
have had in all the history of the 
world. 

It was first to give the name of 
North America to the continent 
on which we live. And it indi- 
cated a Northwest Passage around 
this continent throu which 
Europeans might sail to the 
Indies. 

Thus it served to perpetuate a 
belief that. might otherwise soon 
have died. Directly, therefore, it 
was largely responsible for a num- 
ber of important voyages of dis- 
covery, notably Drake’s, Fro- 
bisher’s, Hudson’s. Indirectly, it 
was in part responsible for the 
spread of empire on this con- 
tinent. 

For great indeed is the inspira- 
tion of maps for the human imagi- 
nation. 


The maps of today, it is true, 
have led to few important dis- 
coveries. Our planet has been 
pretty well explored already. Yet 
maps Sorina Ste have the power, 
as they in the sixteenth 
century, to arouse in us a desire 
to see and to know other parts of 
the world than our own. | 

Fascinating, packed with the 
delights of unexpected finds, rich in 
historical and literary suggestion, 
maps and atlases have all the 
charm and cultural value of the 
world’s best books. 

Why not acquire the excellent 
and stimulating habit of reading 
them? Study them frequently. 
Teach your children to enjoy 


them. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes, 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’, or direct. 

Thehabit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 
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Sisters Road, seems always to be well 
held. Nell Gwynne might be surprized 
to find her name adopted by a public 
house. But it at least is rightly situated 
on King’s Road over which, when that 
highway was but a bridle trail through 
the great Forest of Middlesex, the Merry 
Monarch rode to court the adventurous 
lady. Thomas Carlyle has given his name 
to an ale house in Chelsea, as well as 
to a cycle club, a square, and a garden. 
In the Carlyle tavern one of the bartenders 
is so fierce and venerable that one seems 
standing before the august Teufelsdréckh, 
and his order sticks in his throat. Along the 
Chelsea embankment is the Eight Bells 
Tavern, where every evening, through 
Summer and Winter alike, an old mendi- 
cant harpist plays at the open door, and 
from the Walk his music mingles with the 
soft noises of the Thames. 

With all this tax on the name supply 
there have yet been a few choice titles 
for the suburbs. So Shooter’s Hill, which 
might be.a page out of Kipling’s India, 
can be reached in half an hour from the 
Bank. Though there are no buses running 
from the Bank to Mandalay, you can get 
one at any hour for Shepherd’s Bush, 












ee 






Crouch End, or Seven Kings, all of which 
sound as distant as Siam. The name of 
Tooting suggests something like a carni- 
val, but it is gray with the melancholy 
of London, and the street cries there are 
as mournful as in Hammersmith or the 
Gray’s Inn Road. Gipsy Hill recalls 
that the days of England’s nomads are 
not so far off, and as the dusk settles 
in its quiet streets the gipsy Petulengro 
seems to speak again, “There’s night 
and day, brother, both sweet things; and 
moon and stars, brother, sweet things; 
there’s likewise the wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother, who would 
wish to die?” Beyond Golder’s Green 
is Chipping Barnet, which sounds more 
like the name of a bird than a London 
suburb. Rippleside evidently perpetuates 
the memory of a vanished tributary to 
the Thames, and where once the wind 
was wild and sweet in the tree tops there 
is now the roar of traffic and the cries of 
children in the streets. Away to the 
southern outskirts of London, looking 
off toward the green hills of Kent, is 
Lonesome, which certainly indicates that, 
boundless as it has been, London’s stock, 
of names at last is running low. 
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Bank Stocks as Investments 


Events of the last three years have con- 
tributed much to strengthen the confi- 
dence of investors in common stocks. 
Since the development of the thesis, so 
admirably presented by Edgar Lawrence 
Smith in his book on Common Stocks as 
Long Term Investments, that a diversified 
first list of common stock investments will 


produce over a period of years as satis- 
factory, if not more satisfactory, results 
as investments in bonds, a pronounced 


change in- the attitude of investors 
toward common stocks has occurred. Not 
only have common stocks risen in the 
estimation of investors during this pe- 
riod, but it is significant that many 
investment banking concerns which for- 
merly specialized solely in bonds have 
modified their traditional policy to the 
extent that they now include some com- 
mon stocks on the lists their salesmen are 
able to lay before investors. One reflection 
of this change is the remarkable rise in 
the price of the better grade of invest- 
ment common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange in recent years. It would 
be a mistake to attribute the bull market 
in Wall Street since 1924 to this factor, 
for a multitude of causes have combined 
to bring this about, — chief among them 
steadily declining trend of interest rates; 
but many commentators have pointed 
out that while a bull market has-been in 
progress, it has been decidedly a selective 
bull market, and that many stocks have 


actually been in a bear market during its 
course. The facts are that investors are 
quick to recognize a successful corpora- 
tion, to place a premium upon the shares 
of companies which have the advantage 
of an aggressive and capable manage- 
ment. Success in investment as in specu- 
lation depends largely upon the ability 
of the individual to forecast the future; 
but in gauging the future one of the best 
measures, particularly with respect to 
the capacity of a given management, is an 
analysis of its record in the past. And it is 
the record of expansion, both in service to 
the community and in profits to share- 
holders, that has contributed so much to 
the popularity of bank stocks among 
investors. 

During the current year bank stocks 
have shared to just as important a degree 
in the rising trend of all high: grade in-' 
vestments as the listed securities on the 
leading stock exchanges. This study of 
the merits of bank stocks as investments 
must necessarily be confined to the stocks 
of the leading New York City banks, 
since conditions vary in almost every 
city; but the generalizations that are 
made will apply with equal weight to the 
stocks of the leading banks of every large 
city, such as Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and. San Francisco. Whether the 
decline in investment yields during this 
bull market, the high degree of confidence 
that prevails in business circles, or the 
specific expansion in scope of individual 
banks, has. been responsible for the rise: 
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DOWNTOWN 


in bank stocks is unimportant. The fact 
remains that prices have risen and that 
bank stocks have a great deal to commend 
them to the investor who is seeking per- 
manent lodgment of his funds. 


LEGISLATIVE AID 


Since the advantages of bank stocks 
for investment were mentioned in this 
section of THe Forum in November 
1925, some remarkable advances have 
been scored in the open market. In fact, 
in the case of the two banks specifically 
mentioned at that time, advances of 33 
and 100 per cent respectively have oc- 
curred. Since that article was written 
some very important banking legislation 
has, been passed by Congress, legislation 
which must be regarded as constructive 
from the standpoint of the investor in 
bank stocks. Nevertheless, it is a curious 
circumstance that relatively little has 
been said about this phase of the bank 
stock situation. The presumption nat- 
urally is that banking is a subject that is 
complex and difficult for the average man 
to comprehend; changes in the techni- 
calities of the law are, therefore, ignored. 
Actually, however, the changes that have 
occurred are not difficult to understand. 
On the contrary, they are of interest not 
only to holders or prospective holders of 
bank stocks, but to everyone who is en- 
gaged in business and even those whose 
interest is limited to a savings or checking 
account. 

No important revisions of the national 
banking law were written into it from the 
time the Federal Reserve Act was passed 
in 1913 until the McFadden Bill was 
passed in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The original Federal 
Reserve Bill was passed embodying a pro- 
vision that the charter of the Federal 
Reserve Banks should run for twenty 
years. With the expiration of that charter 
rapidly approaching, the need for legisla- 
tion was obvious. The Federal Reserve 
system had proved its value, not only in 
financing the tremendous burden placed 
upon the United States Treasury and the 
business interests of the nation during the 
War, but in the acid test applied in the de- 
flation of 1921. Under the old banking 
law a financial panic would inevitably 
have occurred in 1920. But the reserve 
banks met the test and came through with 
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flying colors. Here then was a central 
banking system with upwards of a billion 
dollars of outstanding credits that would 
have to be liquidated prior to 1934 if the 
charter was not extended. The strain 
that this would have imposed upon the 
banks and the unsettlement and depres- 
sive effect it would have had on business 
are too obvious to require comment. The 
McFadden Bill was drawn primarily to 
extend this charter indefinitely; but at 
the same time it contemplated smoothing 
out some of the inequalities in the original 
act and providing for new conditions 
which had developed in fourteen years of 
actual experience under the new banking 
act. Chief among these were provisions 
which would place the national banks on a 
more equal footing with state banks and 
would lay down the policy in this country 
that the American banking system would 
be independent and not follow the course 
pursued in Great Britain, where branch 
banking has been developed to such a 
high degree that five’ big banks control 
practically all of the business in England, 
through the operation of branches in 
every city and town and hamlet. But the 
warmth of the debate over the Hull 
Amendments, which limited and circum- 
scribed branch banking, tended to ob- 
scure some of the decidedly constructive 
factors in the measure from the stand- 
point of banking and the investor in 
bank stocks. 

The law, in scrapping two of the tra- 
ditional hall-marks of bank stocks, effected 
two changes of great importance to hold- 
ers of national bank stocks. It provided, 
first, that banks might issue stock of a 
par value of less than $100; secondly, it 
authorized banks to declare stock divi- 
dends. 


Broap DistrispuTtion or Stocks 


Heretofore, banks issued stock in de- 
nominations of $100 each for the shares. 
But no good reason has been advanced as 
to why the par value of a bank stock should 
be $100 rather than $10 or $1000. So long 
as a par value was established and the 
full par value was paid in and appeared 
as such on the balance sheet, it could make 
no difference to the depositor, — and in 
considering bank stocks, it is as well to 
understand from the start that the inter- 
ests of depositors must be considered first, 
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last, and always in banking. But the re- 
moval of this arbitrary par value may 
very likely have an important effect both 
on the market for bank stocks, and upon 
the influence a given bank can exert upon 
the community, upon its capacity to serve 
commercial borrowers, and upon its own 
expansion. A bank with $10,000,000 or 
more of capital stock is in a far different 
position than a small country bank with 
$100,000 of stock. The aggregate market 
value of the stock of some banks is worth 
upwards of $300,000,000 and many times 

* the ownership of the outstanding stock is 
‘divided between hundreds and often 
thousands of investors. At least two of the 
New York City banks have more than 5000 
stockholders each, and the owners of 
these stocks are distributed all over the 
-country. The situation differs strikingly 
‘from that of the same banks twenty-five 
or. fifty years ago, and markedly with 
that of the small country bank, whose 
stock is chiefly owned by the officers, 
directors, and a few of the influential men 
in the neighborhood. 

Broad distribution of ownership of pub- 
lic utilities has proved to be of tangible 
benefit to the utilities. There is no longer 
any doubt about it. Leading industrial 
corporations have cultivated a broad dis- 
tribution of ownership of their shares 
with conspicuous success. There is no rea- 
son why the closer relationships built up 
by banks with thousands of holders of 
their stocks should not prove similarly 
valuable. A stockholder usually has a keen 
sense of proprietorship and wherever he 
may. be located he is likely to use his influ- 
‘ence in Creating friendships, personal con- 
tacts, and possibly, even deposits or other 
business for his bank. Under the circum- 
stances it seems altogether likely that a 

bank with 1,000,000 shares of $10. par 
|. ¥alue.is likely to have a decided advant- 
“age over its competitor with 100,000 
shares of $100 par value. A broadly diver- 
sified list of stockholders is a form of ad- 
vertising. Other corporations, — notably 
«American ‘Telephone and General Motors, 
— have capitalized it. But an important 
incidental, apart from the purely business 
- consideration, is that a stock having a par 
value of $1o, paying $2 a year in dividends, 
does not appear.nearly as high at 60 as 
does a stock whose par is $100, paying $20 
a year, and selling around $600 a share. 
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Investors often consider the shares of 
apparent low market price as within 
reach and shake their heads when offered 
a share of apparent high price, although 
the relative position of each may be 
identical. 


Stock DivipENDs 


Heretofore stock dividends on the stock 
of national banks were prohibited. In 
some states we find records of stock divi- 
dends paid by state banks; but national 
banks have been barred. Possibly a bank 
could get around it by declaring a cash 
dividend of $100 a share and offering new 
stock at $100 a share at the same time, 
thereby simply transferring this amount 
from surplus to capital account. But it 
was not a common practice. Under the 
McFadden Act a bank may declare a 
stock dividend so long as the surplus re- 
maining is 20 per cent of the resultant 
capital outstanding. Considering that 
stock outstanding carries a double liability 
while surplus does not, it is obvious that 
every dollar transferred from surplus to 
capital is really equal to $2 of additional 
protection for depositors. It will be sur- 
prizing if some banks do not make the 
most of this and play it up in their adver- 
tising. This double liability, it will be 
recalled, means that in the event of fail- 
ure owners of the bank stock are liable for 
$100 a share assessment until the obliga- 
tions of the institution have been made 
good in full. But for a large bank this 
contingency is most remote. No failures 
of New York City banks have occurred 
since the Federal Reserve System was 
organized; and even under the inelastic 
currency system prior to the War, there 
were only three failures in the preceding 
decade, and in none of these cases was 
the assessment levied. But the bank with 
$10,000,000 of capital and $2,000,000 of 
surplus is likely to be preferred by some 
hair-splitting depositors to one with 
$2,000,000 capital and $10,000,000 of 
surplus. Its dividends may be the same in 
cash, but they will look smaller in per- 
centage, which possibly may minimize 
some of the irresponsible talk of large 
banking profits. 

Other important provisions of the Mc- 
Fadden Act should broaden the powers of 
the national banks. Formerly national 
banks were prohibited from lending more 
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than 10 per cent of their capital and 
surplus to a single borrower. With the 
tremendous growth in business in this 
country this meant that some of the most 
attractive business had to be passed up by 
banks of moderate size in seo of the 
large bank. Now they may exceed this 
ratio on loans adequately secured by im- 
perishable and readily marketable farm 

roducts. The Act authorizes national 
Leake to buy and sell investment securi- 
ties; but they may not hold the securities 
of one corporation to an extent greater 
than 25 per cent of the combined capital 
and surplus of the bank. The Act also 
clarifies the situation with respect to safe 
deposit business, allowing a bank to 
operate such a business without incurring 
a heavy liability by organizing a separate 
corporation under state law. It permits 
the banks to accept savings deposits. For 
some time national banks have been en- 
deavoring to compete in this respect by 
accepting such deposits as special inter- 
est or time deposits. Furthermore the 
banks are now authorized to lend up to 
50 per cent of their savings deposits on 
the security of improved real estate, the 
loans not to exceed 50 per cent of the value 
of the property mortgaged nor to run for 
more than five years. 

Fhis, then, is the change that has re- 
cently occurred in the background of bank 
stock investments. Many of the privileges 
now extended to national banks have 
long been possessed in some states by 
state banks. The policy of state banks 
with respect to stock dividends and re- 
duced par value has been substantially 
that of national banks; but conspicuous 
leadership by a few of the national banks 
might develop tendencies that would be 
deemed of general bullish significance in 
the bank stock market. 


REMARKABLE RISE IN PRICES 


This year has seen some important ad- 
vances in the prices of New York City 
bank stocks. Early in the year the shares 
of several of the representative and lead- 
ing banks were selling at prices to yield 
from 3 to as much as 4 per cent. Such 
direct yields from dividends were still 
well above the pre-War level, when the 
average New York bank stock was often 
selling on a 2% to 234 per cent yield basis. 
_The early Autumn witnessed some strik- 
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ing advances in bank stocks, however, 
with the average dividend yield of ten of 
the leading New York institutions at one 
time under 2.66 per cent. The movement 
coincided with the rise in the general 
security market, but was doubtless accel- 
erated by the appearance in book form of 
an interesting discussion of Profits in Bank 
Stocks by W. H. Woodward (Macmillan). 

To attempt to describe the successful 
investment record of the shares of New 
York City banks would necessitate much 
more space than is available here. But a 
few may be mentioned. First National 
Bank of New York, which sold at $1000 a 
share as recently as 1919 and $2900 a 
share two years ago this month, has 
recently sold at $3900. National City 
Bank stock has sold at $800 a share. Five 
shares bought in 1919 at $450 a share, 
when the dividend yield was apparently 
only 234 per cent, would have increased 
to 15 shares by now at a total cost of 
$4025 if all rights had been exercised 
meanwhile. 

Bought at the early Autumn high, 
this investment would have increased to 
$12,000 in value, and the direct dividend 
return to $300 a year. The National City 
Bank has an unbroken dividend record 
extending back to 1812 (the date of its 
organization), and with deposits of $1,200,- 
000,000 it stands as the largest bank in 
the country to-day. During the year an- 
other bank has approached close to the 
billion dollar mark for deposits, — the 
Chase National Bank, — whose ‘total 
resources do, in fact, exceed a billion now. 
Twenty years ago this bank ranked fifth 
in size of New York’s banks, and it is now 
second. 

Then in close succession come the 
Guaranty Trust Company, the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust, the Bankers 
Trust Company, and the National Bank 
of Commerce,—all with deposits of 
$500,000,000 or more. In recent years all 
have returned rich rewards to the patient 
owners of their stocks. To assume that 
they will not do so in the future is to 
assume that the financial supremacy of 
New York City and the industrial.and 
commercial supremacy of the United 
States have passed their peak and are on 
the wane, — an assumption-which no level- 
headed business man is going to entertain 
for a moment to-day. 
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and critics: Editor-in-Chief—Carl 
Van Doren; Associate Edjtors—Glenn 
Frank, Zona Gale, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
and Elinor Wylie. 


Width of Choice. The books are 
selected from original manuscripts 
submitted by any publisher, by au- 
thors, and by literary agents. 


Beautiful Edition. The Guild 
makes a special edition for its mem- 
bers—always as good as the regular 
edition, often better. 

Convenience. Once a month the 
postman will hand you a book from 
the Guild, all postage prepaid. 
Promptness. The Guild edition will 
reach you on the same day that the 
bookseller gets his copy at the regular 
price. 

Half Price.. The twelve books 
chosen will be sold through the book- 
stores at the regular prices. By sub- 
scribing through the-Guild you get all 
of them for about half price. 
Experimental Low Prices to early 
subscribers. The present low price 
holds good to immediate subscribers. 
It may prove too low, in which case 
later subscribers will have to pay more. 
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ID you ever 

hear of Saki? 
No? Then it’s about 
time you heard. Saki 
is an Englishman, 
—was, we should 
say, for he is no 
longer. Saki now is 
only a delightful 
memory and a 
poignant regret. In 
those golden days 
before the War, in 
which he lost his life, 
he was known to in- 
timates as H. H. 
Munro, while he 
was enigmatical 
Saki to readers of 
the Westminster 
Gazette whom he fas- 
cinated with his 
fanciful and farcical 
pen. And now after 
a decade of neglect he makes his posthu- 
mous bow to the American public in THE 
Curonictes oF Cxovis (Viking Press, 
$1.50), with an introduction by A. A. 
Milne. This isn’t the Clovis. you’re 
thinking of, but Saki’s Clovis, — a unique 
creation of wit and wisdom united in a 
matchless literary caress. Of all the books 
of the past month,— good, bad, and 
worse, — we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending this little volume of short stories 
as the one that Forum readers can not 
afford to miss. 


_— TULLY featured exponent of the 
Dreiseresque method of realism, con- 
tinues in Circus Parape (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.50) his autobiography begun in Beggars 
of Life and Jarnegan. Those who, with 
George Jean Nathan, like a writer “who 
can lay hold of mean people and mean 
lives and tear their mean hearts out”’ will 
find these short stories of small circus life 
in the early century refreshing. Some will 
compare Mr. Tully with prominent mem- 
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bers of the French 
schools of realism. 
Others will believe 
him a standard 
bearer in the ranks 
of Mr. Mencken’s 
illuminati. Only 
these will truly en- 
joy Circus Parade, 
the Boston censors 
to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But 
there remain still 
other readers who 
will suspect that this 
perfect example of 
the new “realism” 
is nearer journalism 
than literature. ° 


excellencies 
of the new American 
translation of THE 


Op TEsTAMENT just completed by a. 


group of scholars under the editorship of 
Professor J. M. Powis Smith (University 


of Chicago Press, $7.50). Based on a first- | 


hand study of the original Hebrew text, 


this is the first of the several American‘ 


revisions which can claim undisputed 
literary distinction. Full advantage is 
taken of the many dramatic qualities of 
the original. The poetical books, as well as 
passages from the prophets, are rendered 
in poetic form; and it is surprizing how 
fresh and naive the primitive Hebrew 
spirit remains in this rendition into 
modern English. In reading it, one feels 
that the ecclesiastical cloak has been drawn 
aside and the soul of the prophets laid 
bare. 


RONISLAW MALINOWSK(U’S new 
volume entitled Sex anp ReEpres- 
SION IN SavaGE Society (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50) sounds like psycho-analysis. 
In one sense it is, but it goes considerably 
beyond Freud and forges a new link be- 
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FICTION 


Me, Gangster 
By Charles Francis Coe, $2.00 


The Classics in Slang 
By H. C. Witwer. $2.00 


The Leopard in the Bush 
By Cynthia Stockley. $1.50 













Caste 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


An engrossing romance, 
a biting social satire. 
“*Glitteringly told.”’ 
New York Times. $2.00 





Col. Charles A. Lindbergh | 4 Maid Among Men 


Foreword by Ambassador Myron T. Herrick By Alexander Wrexe, $2.00 


The national best seller. Col. Lindbergh’s own 
story of his life and air experiences. 


Illustrated The Black Bull 
ee yy B” to By H. Bedford-Jones, $2.00 
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SOGRAPHY Certain Rich Men | ‘sent 
Francis-Joseph By Meade Minnigerode or sane 
By Eugene Bagger Intimate portrayals of 
Hesiratea' : seven wealthy Ameri- 
ee ee nanan Say 
emseives into the fab- 
Talleyrand ric of a nation’s history By Upton Close. 
> —_ Bowman a and prosperity. $3.50 $2.00 
ustrated . . . $5.00 
Louis XVIII 


Dragon Lizards 
of Komodo 


By J. Lucas Dubreton 
Translated from the French by F. H. Lyon, 











woe By W. Douglas Burden 
Robespierre A thrilling account of an expedition to a lost 
By Hilaire Belloc $5.00 world of the Dutch East Indies in search of 


gigantic lizards, Illustrated. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Galapagos: World’s End 


By William Beebe $5.00 


Roosevelt’s Hunting Adventures 
In the West (2 vols. in 1) $2.50 


The Knickerbocker Edition of 
Theodore Roosevelt 6 vols. $12.00 





This light-hearted nomad cameleers his way 
through the Fung Province of Africa to Abyssinia 
and here recounts his amazing adventures. 

Illustrated. $2.50 
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tween psychology and sociology. This 
remarkable book, edited for the Inter- 
national Library of Psychology: by C. K. 
Ogden, applies the psycho-analytic method 
to a comparative study of social life among 
a primitive tribe of Melanesians and 
among typical Europeans, and demon- 
strates that the famous and infamous 
“Oedipus complex” of Freud is not found 
among the savages; therefore, it has not 
the universal application Freud attributed 
to it as the “first cause” of culture. Dis- 
covering among the Melanesians a com- 
plete reversal of the ““Oedipus complex”’, 
Malinowski proves that complexes, what- 
ever their form, are results and not causes 
of social conventions. This thorough and 
readable study possesses two values for 
the lay reader: first, it makes clearer than 
any Freudian has ever done the meaning 
and methods of psycho-analysis; and 
second, by correcting certain of Freud’s 
errors, it brings new sanctions to the 
psycho-analytic method when applied 
within its limitations. 


W E have all met Miss Tanners in New 

York and Chicago and Dubuque, 
quiet, competent, unassuming, lonely as 
shadows, and for us as unreal as shadows, 
— people whose souls are almost unimag- 
inable. Dorothy Van Doren has drawn 
one such shadow, one Emily Ann Tanner, 
in FLowerinc Quince (Doran, $2.50). 
All the tumults of life, its fierce loves and 
fights, its treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
cross the pages of this book and pass by 
Emily Ann, who remains throughout a 
delicate and wistful .silhouette. This will 
be too simple a tale for most modern 
palates, but it has an intensity that makes 
it well worth the reading. 


APOLEON is at it again and in THE 
THUNDERER by E. Barrington (Dodd, 

ead, $2.50) his voice is heard roaring 
out mandates to his armies, threatening 
the Paris politicians, and, more often still, 
pouring out impassioned pleas to his be- 
loved Josephine. Josephine, — that lim- 
pid, languorous Creole, — glides happily 
through the pages, laughing at Napoleon’s 
love (when it doesn’t annoy her) and feel- 
ing safe in the superstition that he will 
never dare leave her, for was it not proph- 
esied that. only when their two stars 
were joined together could his destiny be 
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fulfilled? Pleasant reading for those who 
like their history diluted and sweetened 
with the syrup of romance. 


NE of-the most curious salads ever 
assembled for a literary banquet is 
the Reverend H. C. Adams’s TRAVELLERS’ 
TALEs, — truly as its subtitle claims, “A 
Book of Marvels” (Boni & ' Liveright, 
$3.50). “That reminds me — ” is the key 
to this learned parson’s mind as he ferrets 
out quaint morsels from the books of all 
the magnificent liars from Herodotus and 
Sinbad the Sailor through Marco Polo 
down to Baron Munchausen. The book is 
a monument to this believing world. 


A LOVABLE, kind, and temperamental 
rogue was Fra Filippo with all the 
weaknesses of a man and not many of the 
austere virtues of a monk. At least, so he is 
depicted in Tue Joyous Friar by A. J. 
Anderson (Stokes, $3.00). When one reads 
this well constructed story with its un- 
usual romance so neatly woven about the 
few historic facts that are known, one pre- 
fers to believe Mr. Anderson’s version of 
Fra Filippo rather than that of more de- 
tached biographers, — such, for example, 
as that gossipy and irresponsible recorder 


of events, Vasari. 
A MIscELLANY OF AMERICAN Poetry, 
1927 (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) is the 
fourth salon of a biannual exhibition held 
by successful American poets, “‘ representa- 
tive poets,” if you will. Nearly eight years 
ago this group, among whom are Conrad 
Aiken, H. D., Robert Frost, John Gould 
Fletcher, Carl Sandburg, Edna St Vincent 
Millay, and the Untermeyers, published 
their first Miscellany (they decline to call 
it an anthology) of recent verse, frequently 
verse which had not previously appeared 
in print. As in a fraternity, initiates are 
garnered each year. To the present vol- 
ume, the new contributors are Robinson 
Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, Leonie 
Adams, and Nathalia Crane. 

N NEW carry-all in the form of THE 
je American Caravan—A_ YEAR- 
BOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE has 
heaved itself over the horizon, bent on 

ioneering. Caravans are inclined to lum- 
coe and this one, published by Macauley 
and selling for $5.00 is no exception. Four 
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Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne Science 
Misadventures of an English ane: in the Revolution The False Messiah 
By F. J. Hudleston By C. E. Ayres 


A most delightful and amusing biography. Authentic Laurence Stallings calls this the 
in fact yet gay, modern, naughty; adorned with a most interesting of all current 


thousand bon-mots. Illustrated, $5.00 books on the modern mind. $3.00 
Recollections Grave and Gay The Higher Foolishness 
The Story of a Mediterranean Consul By David Starr Jordan 


By George Horton 


A book of priceless anecdotes. The most enter- An entertaining view of the systema- 


a ; F tized ignorance that is so much a part of 
taining of recent autobiographies. : 
Profusely illustrated, $4.00 human thought and belief. $2.50 
The Story of Chemistry Patriots Off Their Pedestals 
By Floyd L. Darrow By Paul Wilstach 
Authoritative, non-technical, downtodate. Not what made them great; what made them 
Gives the layman a comprehensive grasp ovable. $2.75 


of the subject. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 


: Being Well-Born 
The Next Age of Man Hands Up/ eins . 
: Stories of the six-gun By Michael F. Guyer 
By Albert Edward Wiggam fighters of the old The best book on heredity and 


Past, present and future in the evolu- Wild West as told by raceimprovementin the world 
tion of man. By the authorof The Fruit red E. Sutton and 









. : —Albert Edward Wiggam. 
d - written downbyA. B. 
chee — seated — Macdonald. 793.00 Illustrated, $5.00 
The Women Lincoln Loved “/getia From Within 
By William E. Barton | sana a ae ~~ is 
Author of The Life of Abraham Lincoln sovesied.. ter & tian ate tee live . 


A life story of Lincoln against a background of 


intimately among the le. $4.00 
the women known to have influenced his career. y € ae 


Illustrated, $5.00 Charles Darwin 
The Man and His Warfare 
The Capture of Old Vincennes . Py Henshaw Ward 
5 . uthor of Exploring the Universe. 
Edited by M. M. Quaife Shows what made Darwin differ- 
Theoriginal narratives of George Rogers Clark and of ent from all other men and gave 
hisopponent, Gov. Henry Hamilton. Illustrated, $2.75 him his glorious place in oe 95. 00 


What Can a Man Believe Royal Road to Romance 









By Bruce Barton By Richard Halliburton 
A straight answer to the world-wide ques- . 
tion the author of The MAN Nobody The Glor 10us Adventure 
Knows and The BOOK Nobody Knows. Amazing, original, unique — Philadelphia 
$2.50 Ledger. Each Illustrated, $5.00 


Publishers § The Bobbs-Merrill Company Indianapolis 
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Trader Horn io 
the flesh. by 
¢ra portrait 

Leon Lerson, 
Johannesburg 


oO more peddling 
Gridirons for 
TRADER HORN 


ALL THE READING worp has heard how this best- 
selling book leaped froma peddler’s pack—how 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, an aged hawker of kitch- 

enware, was encouraged by Mrs. Ethelreda 

Lewis, the South African novelist, to write 
his memories of early daysas a trader on the 

Ivory Coast. And now over 50,000 copies 
of his book have been’sold! No more “‘doss 
house’ days! No more “‘philanthropy"’! 


Kept Martin Johnson up all night 


Tre cecesratep African explorer, in his 
enthusiasm for Trader Horn’s book, 
writes “It is delightful—the best book 
of adventure I have ever read. Trader 
Horn conveys that subtle mysterious 
something about Africa which sets 
the spell upon those of us who fol- 
low the trails of the jungle and 
the veldt.’” Martin Johnson's 
tribute is just one of hundreds 
that fill two huge scrap-books. 
Get a copy of Trader Horn, 
and know why it is delight- 
ing so many thousands. 


At all Bookstores - - - $4.00 


Published by SIMON and SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th Street, New York 


Iilustrated: <5 
Section XXIV 
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literary men, — Van Wyck Brooks, Al- 
fred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and 
Paul Rosenfeld,— are conducting this 
particular piece of pioneering. Their 
lodestar is apparently the finest of un- 
published contemporary literary «chieve- 
ment, “native talent,” recognized, or until 
now, flickering beneath the bushel. There 
are some good things in this Caravan, — 
genuine Chippendale and a little really 
good silver, — but also considerable junk. 
Some of the work is crude, much of it can 
be characterized by the word “sweaty”. 
Gertrude Stein contributes what for her is 
an unusually coherent bit of automatic 
writing, — “‘Mildred’s Thinking. Get a 
clock.”’ George O’Neill’s character etching 
in “Bravo” is expert. There is fine work 
by Mark Van Doren. Certain lines by 
John Dos Passos are memorable. We ob- 
serve the ripening of a very real talent in 
Margery Latimer. The first act of “‘a play | 
for an imaginative theatre”, “Lazarus 
Laughed,” by Eugene O’Neil is included. 
We are puzzled, by the way, to find O’Neil | 
aboard this Caravan. Hasn’t he graduated 
from anthologies of American effort along 
with Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, 
Willa Cather, and a host of others? The 
American Caravan undertakes too much, 
— but then, that is what the New Eng- 
landers thought as they watched covered 
wagons moving west. 


W ITH the centering of psychology 
upon behavior in the larger sense, 
those hidden dynamos called motives take 
the footlights of our attention. Hence the 
need of such a book as THE SprinGs oF 
Human Action by Professor Meran K. 
Thomson (Appleton, $3.00). The range is 
wide: from the set urges and appetites of 
the organism to the extension of the 
instinctive toward the habitual, to-the in- 
fusion of emotion and sentiment, to the 
intellectual guidance of interest and idea, 
to the restraints accompanying and check- 
ing the procession of experience, to the 
systematized play of morals, ideals, 
esthetics, and life purposes. Throughout 
many orbits and vicissitudes the compass 
of motive steers the course, and Professor 
Thomson surveys them all compactly and 
helpfully. But when one considers the 
dramatic possibilities of presenting such a 
subject, it seems that something more en- 
gaging and compelling, more inspiring and 
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THE 
ARISTOCRATIC 
MISS BREWSTER 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


A novel people with a 
gallery of human, lov- 
able characters such 
as only Joseph C. 
Lincoln can create. 
$2.00 





NOW EAST 
NOW WEST 


By Susan Ertz 
An effective novel of 
married life by the au- 
thor of ‘‘After Noon’’ 
and ‘‘ Madame Claire.” 
A genuinely cosmo- 
politan novel. $2.00 





iain by : 
ANDRE 
MAUROIS 


Whose novel, “Dis- 
raeli,”’ is appearing in 
the Forum. 


Bernard woo 


Ariel: 

.» The Life of Shelley 
abi $2.50 

Mape -$2.50 


Captains and Kings 











TRAGIC 
BRIDE 


By Vladimir Poliakoff 


The life story of one 
of the most picturesque 
figures of modern times, 
the Empress Alexandra 
of Russia. Illustrated. 
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APPLETON 


Books in Varied Fields 


God and the Groceryman 
By Harold Bell Wright 


Is God being crowded out of American life? 

America’s most popular author writes a novel 

of supreme interest and importance to all. 
$2.00 


Twilight Sleep 
By Edith Wharton 


This brilliant novel of present-day high society 
has been for many weeks a best-selling book 
throughout the country. $2.50 


Prohibition: Its Economic and 
Industrial Aspects 
By Herman Feldman 


This book deals with an important aspect of 
a vital and widely discussed topic. $2.00 


American Medicine and the 
People’s Health 
By Harry H. Moore 


An inquiry into the adjustment of the service 
of Medicine to economic and social change. 
$5.00 


Bob Davis Recalls 
By Robert H. Davis 


Sixty true stories of love and laughter and 
tears. $2.00 


Shakespeare: Actor-Poet 
By Clara Longworth de. Chambrun 


A study of Shakespeare in the modern: bio- 
graphical manner, brilliantly done. Illustrated. 


$3.00 


Illustrations of the Methods 
of Reasoning 


By Daniel Sommer Robinson 


A source book in logic and scientific method. 
None of the examples included have ever 
appeared in any textbook in logic. $2.00 


These are Appleton Books 


Send 50c for a year’s subscription to our 
Illustrated Monthly Guide to New Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street ’ New York 





TRANS- 
PLANTED 


By Brand Whitlock 


An interesting study 
of international mar- 
riage. A brilliant novel 
describing French life, 
customs and _ tradi- 
tions. $2.50 


YELLOW 
GENTIANS 
AND BLUE 


By Zona Gale 


A collection of ‘short 
short-stories’’- by - the 
author of ‘Miss Lulu 
Bett,”’ each. one por- 
traying an-~ unforget- 
table personality. 


THE 
CATASTROPHE 


By Alexander F. 
Kerensky 


Kerensky’s own ac- 
count of the Russian 
revolution, one of the 
greatest political up- 
heavals in history. 


$3.00 


OUTLINE 
HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


By Herbert H. Gowen 


An eminently readable 
history of the Japanese 
Empire including a 
detailed map of Japan 
and vicinity. $4.00 
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nviable collegians whowill 

have The Story of Philos- 

ophy as a text book! ugh can 

be that it is too good, too bright 
and clear for a text book!” 

—New York Times. 


THERE are dormitory rooms in hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities 
where, right this moment, The Story 
of Philosophy is being read. Perhaps 
because: 

1. It is prescribed for the course in 
philosophy. 

2. Or because it will tell the students 
things which their own philosophy 
text books Cor their own philosophy 
of life) leaves unclear. 

3. Or because, while “philosophy” is not 
a prescribed subject, these students 
want to discover what it is all about. 

Wit Durant’s The Story of Phi- 
losophy is especially recommended 
to those who do not have to take 
“philosophy” as a required subject 
in life; for those who would, on the 
other hand, like to discover for 
themselves more about the philoso- 
phers themselves, and about their 
philosophies. 
eee 

The St of Philosophy is beautifully 
printed in large clear type, superbly bound 
in black vellum cloth, and measures 614 x 
914 x2 inches. It contains 592 pages, includ- 
ing glossary and index, with 21 full age 
illustrations. It is so“‘good, bright and clear” 
that in 18 months it has already sold over 
175,000 copies. It is available at all book 

stores, price $5.00. 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers 
37 West 57th Street New York 
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cogent, could have been made of this well 
selected cross-section of the human ad- 
venture. 


HO was this Madame de Maintenon? 

Was she—er— married to the 
King?” Thus one American tourist to an- 
other, as, personally conducted, they 
trailed through the gilded salons and 
painted pavillons of Versailles. OLp Court 
Lire 1n France by Frances Elliot, in a 
new one-volume edition published by 
Putnam ($5.00), is that book which every 
tourist, after a visit to Versailles and 
Fontainbleau, promises himself he’ll read 
when he gets back home. In twenty years 
it has run through many editions, each 
proving that democracy is lured by those 
romantic figures of aristocracy, by those 
brilliant butterflies which for so long a 
time hovered about the “Sun King”. 


EFORE very long, people are going 

to find themselves converted to 
modernism, according to Edwin Avery 
Park, author of New BackGrounDs FOR 
A New Ace (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00). 
Promptly his book makes one want to do 
away with outgrown structure in art and 
architecture, as women have dore.away 
with their back hair, and become thor- 
oughly modernized. Why should we dine 
in an Elizabethan hall unless we dress in 
Elizabethan doublet and hose? Or lounge 
in a Louis XIV salon without powdered 
wig and frills? The twentieth centurian 
might be symbolized by a solitary figure 
standing with arms outstretched and face 
turned toward the noon sun, — while his 
feeling for beauty is “the desire to expand, 
to soar, to get out, to escape from the 
intricacies of a too organized life into a 
sense of space and the repose of lovely 
lines, airy, restful surfaces.” That we must 
construct in concrete and steel need not 
make the building less beautiful; on the 
contrary, these materials are the New Age 
itself. The futuristic note in decorative art 
and in architecture has crystallized most 
brilliantly in New York City. Many ex- 
amples can be mentioned, — the work of 
Hunt Diedrick in iron, of Winold Reiss in 
color, of Hugh Ferris in architectural de- 
sign being only a few. Illustrations of their 
work in decorating smart apartments and 
restaurants in New York, of the many 
“set back” skyscrapers like white arrows 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 





THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 
Planned by the late Israel Abrahams 


and Edited by Edwyn R. Bevan and 
Charles Singer. $4.00 


An ceaenne and readable account of Jewish 
culture and traditions for the general reader. 


INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. Macdonell $3.75 


**An excellent introduction to the literature, re- 
gr architecture and philosophies of India.’ — 
The American Mercury. 


CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS 
By Sir Frederick Whyte $1.00 


**A considerable amount of useful material which 
has hitherto only been available piecemeal for 


a of Chinese affairs.’"” — Christian Science 

onitor. 

THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY 
By Martin S. Briggs $3.75 


An historical account of the profession of archi- 
tecture, with biographical detail of some of the 
greatest of its members from the earliest time to 
the present day. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
By C. L. M. Brown . $1.00 


A brief account, simply told, of the development 
of aviation from its beginnings to the present time. 


HISTORICAL TRIALS 


By the late Sir John Macdonell. 

Edited by R. W. Lee, with a Preface 

by Right Hon. Lord Shaw of Dun- 

fermline. $3.75 

! *‘Here the reader will find discussed, with acute- 

ness and in delightful manner, displaying great 

reserves of hineetiodien, some of the greatest prob- 
lems of history."" — The London Times. 


BENEDETTO CROCE. An Auto- 
biography 
Translated from the Italian by R. G. 


Collingwood. With a Preface by 
J. A. Smith. $2.00 


Benedetto Croce, critic, historian, and philoso- 
ce is the most important figure in. present-day 
uropean thought. 


Send for circular on the new OxrorD ReapinGc Courses 








The ‘‘Musical Pilgrim’’ Series 


Price 50 cents each 


A series of booklets which sets out to provide 
reliable guides to the classics of a more solid 
and far-reaching kind than the usual anno- 
tated programme. 

BEETHOVEN: The Pianoforte Sonatas, 
by A. Forbes Milne; The Quartets, Op. 
18, by W. H. Hadow 

WAGNER: The Master-Singers, by Cyril 
Winn; The Musical Design of the Ring, 
by A. E. F. Dickinson 

DEBUSSY AND RAVEL: by F. H. Shera 

SCHUBERT: Symphonies in C Major and 
B Minor, by A. Brent Smith 


(Full list sent on application) 


THE BORDERLAND OF MUSIC 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 
By Frank Howes $2.25 
With a Preface by Sir Hugh Allen, Principal, 
Royal College of Music, London. The book pre- 
sents in a clear and non-technical way a series 
of Essays upon the relationship between music 
and ordinary normal life. 
EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO 
RADIO MUSIC 


By Percy A. Scholes $2.00 


With a Foreword by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith 
(Chief Broadcast Engineer, Radio Corporation of 
America). A book appealing to the wide public 


of listeners-in. 


CROTCHETS 
By Percy A. Scholes $2.50 


Fifty-four $hort essays on various musical topics 
for the layman, being reprinted, with slight altera- 
tions, from ‘“The London Observer.”’ 


THE LISTENER’S GUIDE TO 
MUSIC 
By Percy A. Scholes $1.25 
Of this book, the best-known of all books of musi- 
cal appreciation, Sir Henry Hadow says: ‘‘Mr. 
Scholes has addressed this book to plain simple 


ple who like music but are a little bewildered 
by its complexity.” 


Catalogues of music books and music sent on application 
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Perhaps you dream of writing 
“Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law” after your name, and 

racticing Law professionally. 

ven if you are handicapped 
by limited education, we can 
show you how others just Ike 
ya have passed their State 

ar “exams” and have built 
up a profitable practice—all 
thru the Reading and Refer- 
ence method we tell you about 


here. 50 LEGAL 


AUTHORITIES! 
Written by 50 leading law- 
rs for the business man, 
© beginner, the student — 
yet thousands of sets in use, 
as a reliable reference work, 
by noted attorneys. 12 big vol- 
umes bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 pages. 
Free, for a limited time, new 
volume 13 to match the set, 
catenins 200 pages of stand- 
ard legal forms. Also 25 
pamphiets Free, of lectures 
and cases. All loaned free to 
any man who is interested. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept L 8197 DrexelAve. and 58th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



























nothing. 


But if I decide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at the end of the 
a month until special advertising ice of 


loan period, then $3 


American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago 


‘Tell me how I can learn Law in s) 
by new Reading and Reference Method ) 
days’ free loan all 13 volumes and texts. I will pay 
the delivery charges only. If I wish I may return 
same within 15 days, charges collect, and owe you 
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Whenever you buy or sell, if 
you own real estate or a business 
or even an auto—whether you get 
insurance or buy securities or make 
@ contract—every way you turn 
in the world of business today nos 
encounter LEGAL probiems. This 
gives the man who KNOWS LAW 
a tremendous advantage—he can 
turn it into CASH like money in 
the bank. With it he can fill the 
top executive places, demand an 
enormous only. Judge Gary, of 
“U. 8. Steel,”’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have climbed 
to dizzy heights through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—"’ 
Don’t keep itin your head 
is the advice and practice of 
eminent lawyers and judges. And 
that’s the basis of the new, EAS- 
IER WAY to learn LAW. In- 
stead of years of grinding study 
and memorizing, we have devel- 
oped a simple READING and 
REFERENCE METHOD, made 
ponsibte by our remarkable JIFFY 
NDEX — which places the fact 
ad seek Instantly at your finger 
ips. So now you can get a work- 
ing knowledge of law at home, in 
spare time, with no educational 
requirements, In the great Amer- 
ican Law Library of 12 big vol- 
umes and 6,000 pages. Faster, 
and easier and at less cost, too. 


Borrow a Set FREE! 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts of 
Law to usable, learnable form and 
size, for the first time. Test for 
yourself the Reading and Refer- 
ence Method, Supplemented by 
Consulting Service, FREE, Here 
is your best opportunity to break 
into LAW. Just mail the coupon 


. L 8197 


time at home, 
. Ship on 18 


$49.80 is paid. I attach letter stating employer's and erence's 

names and addresses. 
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of sheer beauty, make*New. Background: 
convincing. It is a fine piece of work, its 
text pages, its binding, even its cover- 
jacket, modern in tone. Mr. Park is now 
Assistant Professor of Design and Archi- 
tecture in Yale University, having held a 
similar position in Princeton. His book, we 
should judge, is the last word up to No- 
vember, 1927, in interpreting for the alert 
the somewhat startling modern trends 
in decorative art. Frankly, we have cn- 
joyed the book more than any other this 
year. 


7 HERE are many reasons which render 
a very general diffusion of literature 
impossible in America. . . . The fact is, 
that through all ranks of society, from the 
successful merchant, which is the highest, 
to the domestic serving man, which is the 
lowest, they are all too actively employed 
to read, except at such broken moments as 
may suffice for a peep at a newspaper.” 
Thus wrote Frances Trollope, mother of 
Anthony, when, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in the 1820’s to set up in trade on 
the western frontier (at Cincinnati), she 
tried to retrieve her fortune by writing her 
observations of this uncouth land, which 
repelled her much as it did Martin Chuz- 
zlewit. Dodd, Mead and Company have 
now issued a new edition of her Domestic 
MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS ($4.00), a 
very unflattering appraisal which, like 
Dickens’s caustic criticisms a little later, 
made “all Yankee-doodle-dum blaze up 
like one universal soda bottle”. The na- : 
tional wrath which greeted its first ap~' 
pearance seems strange to us now in view: 
of our recently developed talent for self-, 
damnation. 


NE mystery of Chopin’s work is that 

his music is obviously .a language, 
but a language of which nobody knows the 
secret,” we are told half way through 
Cuopin by Henri Bidou, translated from 
the French by Catharine Alison Phillips 
(Knopf, $4.00). “Each musician con- 
structs for himself an invisible universe 
out of the sounds which he links together. 
We have tried to sketch the plan,” the 
author states simply. It is a sincere at- 
tempt, — a restrained yet colorful piece of 
work. The early years of the frail Polish 
musician are passed over briefly, vividly, 
— certain bars of his early compositions 
being reproduced in the text to illustrate 


,oM 
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2 vols. 
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HISTORY OF 
DON QUIXOTE 
2 vols. 
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MEMOIRS OF 







2 vols. 
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1 vol. 
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ROYAL LOVERS 





1 vol. 
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MARGARET 
5 vols. 







THE COMPLETE 
ANGLER 
1 vol. 









OF MARRIAGE 
1 vol. 






Navarre 
Society 
Publications 

BEAU BRUMMEL 

2 vol. $10.00 

THE DEVIL ON Two 
STICKS 

1 vol. $5.00 

THE NEWGATE 
CALENDAR 

5 vols. $22.50 

AMOROUS 
FIAMMETTA 

x vol. $6.00 

MEMOIRS OF 
CASANOVA 

2 vol, $10.00 

WORKS OF 


FRANCIS RABELAIS 


$10.00 


$10.00 


HARRIETTE WILSON 


$10.00 


THE GOLDEN ASS 


$5.00 


AND MISTRESSES 


$5.00 


HEPTAMERON OF 


$20.00 


$5.00 


THE TEN PLEASURES 


$5.00 


- Albert & Charles Boni 
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OIL! 
BY 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


A NATION-WIDE 
BEST SELLER 


JOHAN BOJER: 
“This novel is created by a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great 
heart. Since Emile Zola I can’t 
remember a similar work.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 
“Story-telling with an edge on it. 
A marvelous panorama of Southern 
California life.” 
$2.50 


oss 


TRISTAN 
AND 
ISEULT 


TRANSLATED BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“By far the finest version that 
exists of the greatest love-story in the 
world. The only version in which the 
flame and color of the mediaeval epic 
are preserved intact.” 

—Lewis Galantiére 
With many illustrations, $2.00 


oso 


IDEALS 


BY 
EVELYN SCOTT 


Here is a world full of people who 
are too amusing to cry about and 
too pathetic to be laughed at. Read- 
ing of them brings an involuntary 
smile to the lips, a sheepish sort of 
tightening to the throat, and a rev- 
erence for existence itself. 

$2.50 









66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The Life 
of 
Buddha 


A. F. Herortp 


“In these pages moves the liv- 
ing figure of the Buddha, wise, 
compassionate, serene, not at all 
obscured by the fantastic im- 
aginings of his followers. It is 
the first of the ‘Three Jewels’ 
in a setting of finely chased gold.’ 

—New York Herald Tribune 
Illustrated, $3.00 


os 


WANDERINGS 
IN 
ARABIA 


BY 
Cas. M. Doucuty 


An authorized abridgement of 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, which 
presents “one of the greatest 
prose works of our time” to the 
reader who has not unlimited 
time, but without sacrificing its 
value to the student. One volume, 
boxed, $4.00. 


= 


ALIAS 
UNCLE SHYLOCK 
BY 
HERBERT W. FISHER 


“Deals with the fundamental 
problems of war, peace and inter- 
national relations. Mr. Fisher's 
book should be read by every 
American who hopes to face out 
international problems with intel- 
ligence and candor.""—Harry El- 
mer Barnes. $2.50 


st 


GAY MATTER 


“A book from pumms wot it’s 
insite in dere rill ganuine puttery, 
witt weet witt weesion witt 
weesom—Gudgeous witt movel- 
lous..?? Hum... DUN’T 
ESK!"—Milt Gross. 

$2.00 


me 


GEWALLOPUS 
BY 
EtsiE BorG 

A vivacious story of a playful 
horse, sure to delight every child 
with illustrations in color and 
~ and white by Gus Mager. 

1.50 
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Bye 
WILLARD 
ALLEN 
COLCORD 


One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 
About Birds, Animals and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly told, 
and useful information about Birds, Animals, 
and Insects, that children will enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, the 
first dealing with birds ; the second with tame 
animals; the third with wild animals; and 
the fourth with general information regarding 
natural history subjects. 


Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations ; and twenty- 
eight feature pages. Bound in dark green cloth with 
illustrated jacket and cover stamped in attractive colors, 


$1.50 net 


TRANSITION 


A MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by WILL DURANT 


N this intimate chronicle, writ- 

ten with the same warmth and 
wisdom that attracted a vast audi- 
ence to The Story of Philosophy, 
Dr. Will Durant treats of the 
personal and persistent problems 
of our changing faiths—in religion, 
in politics, in love, in all of life. 


*The new book by the author 
of Tue Story or PuHILosopuy 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 
$3.00 everywhere 
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the moods of the moment. Years in Poland 
and Paris were prolific. Then Maria 
Wodzinska broke her engagement to 
Chopin, and for a while his creative work 
ceased. It took new life and flowered be- 
neath the warmth of George Sand. M. 
Bidou is extraordinarily fair in recounting 
this alliance. He gives the version held by 
Liszt and other close friends of Chopin, as 
well as the novelist’s own side of it, re- 
vealed in her Life and in her intimate let- 
ters. After the break with Sand, Chopin 
composed little and from then to his death 
is stark tragedy. The biographer follows 
closely the account written by M. Gavard 
who witnessed the death scene. 


RAJAH’S daughter, a villainous 
aN uncle, and a thwarted lover are the 
principal ingredients of the innocuous love 
philtre concocted by Elizabeth Cooper 
and labeled My Lapy or THE INDIAN 
Purpau (Stokes, $2.50). A pretty little 
romance which derives its charm from its 
Oriental setting. But it is our misfortune 
to have been born too late to weep beside 
crystal pools with sentimental princesses. 


a the very beginning Harry Elmer 

Barnes, foremost of American revi- 
sionists, took the precaution to. print his 
first edition of THe GENESIS OF THE 
Wortp War in what printers know as 
“live type”,—that is, ordinary type 
from which stereotype plates have not 
been made, and which can therefore be 
easily altered. Consequently he is able to 
incorporate in his second edition (Knopf, 
$5.00) all the new facts that have turned 
up since he first published, and to include 
all the newest books in his bibliography. 
In its new form his book retains all the 
pungency and positiveness which made 
the first such entertaining, if at times ir- 
ritating, reading. It reveals great and pains- 
taking care in documentation. Not only 
is it thoroughly abreast of all the new ma- 
terial that has appeared, but by person- 
al and confidential conversations abroad, 
Professor Barnes.seems to have got hold 
of a little material that has not yet been 
published, — mainly from Serbian sources. 
By virtue of its fire and vigor, and in spite 
of its author’s tendency to extreme state- 
ment, this book is likely to do more to 
awaken Americans to the new ideas of war 
guilt than any other. 
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New Books of Distinctio 


"| hi 
THE PORTRAIT OF ABANKER | 


JAMES STILLMAN ft 
1850 - 1918 1 
By ANNA ROBESON BURR ' 


The life story of one of the mightiest of those titans of Wall Street, in which 
such men as Morgan, Harriman, Rogers and Schiff were grouped—men who 
piloted the nation’s finance through a devastating period of over-prosperity 
and panic. Silent, masterful and mysterious, he often dominated them 
all. Yet little, until now, has been known of the man himself. 





Mrs. Burr, author of “‘ The House on Charles Street,’’ “‘ West of the Moon” etc., was given complete access to 
Stillman’s private papers, so long secreted in strong-boxes, and her biography of this dreamer and doer of 
tremendous things is a dramatic and remarkable work — the romance of “‘ big business’’ and empire building. 
Some of these stirring chapters have just appeared in ‘“‘World’s Work,”’ where they have created the most 
intense interest and wide-spread comment. 8vo. Illustrated, $5.00 


“TL. M. 8046” | LADIES THIRD Jie 
A Diary of the Foreign Legion | or Six Weeks in Europe on $600 4 
By DAVID WOOSTER KING | By MARY LENA WILSON AD 

| 





Introduction by Hendrik Van Loon Illustrated by Wm. P. Trent, Jr. 
King left Harvard to join the famous Legion at the outbreak 





of war. He was in every kind of fighting, was wounded, lost an | Gay, irreverant, informing — the deliciously amusing travel de 
eye, kept on fighting and was twice decorated. A true, brave | diary of =F wy eg Nae a — ney to i do ——_ 4th 
says in six weeks on . Tells you where to go, how to go, what to a‘? 
and tremendously vivid story. 8vo. Illus. $2.50 ana deat tae ook anes Os 8vo. Illus. $2.50 ’ 44 
| ANNIE OAKLEY FOOTBALL {i 
Woman at Arms ' 14 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER t y and Tf - j 
y ‘ ag 
Introduction by Will Rogers By WILLIAM W. (“Bill”) ROPER git 
The stirring biography of a great “‘Showman.” Illus. from | A great book on America’s great game by the foremost living a § 
photos and contemporary prints. 8vo. $2.50 | authority. 8vo. Illus. from action photos. $2.50 2 
gg egeegy ge gre ; 
By PIERRE COALFLEET 
The author of “ Hare and Tortoise,” the distinguished novel which ran serially in the Forum, tells the P 
story. of a young man who believes Art to be his goal, and of his life in Paris, stimulated by rosy illu- tA 
sions followed by complete disillusionment. Vivid, gay, sometimes sordid but always real. 12mo. $2.00 | 
ih 
THE YELLOW CORSAIR TAO TALES 44) 
By JAMES W. BENNETT By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT - 
inati i hina, retold in th isite Eng- ew 
An absorbing novel of the Pirate Coast and thrilling adven- sestioatio pte ot —_ have foarned to empect. = yt 
ture in revolutionary China today. 12mo. $2.v0 12mo. $2.00 “ye 


At All Booksellers dl 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY f 
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TABLOID 


> VERY self-respecting publisher cher- 
ishes the secret ambition to issue a 
library in which he can attach his name to 
the best that has been known and thought 
in the world at a price that will command 
instant recognition from the masses. The 
most successful venture of this kind is, 
perhaps, The Everyman Library published 
by Dent in London and Dutton in New 
York, and it has gone far to make the dif- 
fusion of culture more general. Every man 
can own Murphy’s translation of Tacitus 
at eighty cents, while comparatively few 
can afford to lay out fifty dollars or more 
for one of the rare sets of the early editions. 
Once read, however, the cheapness of the 
volume becomes a handicap, for it is 
hardly a thing of beauty and a joy forever 
on the library shelf. It is for this reason 
that people of limited means who like to 
collect good books will welcome The Black 
and Gold Library that Boni & Liveright 
are bringing out. The volumes are octavo, 
which makes possible large type and 
liberal margins, and are handsomely 
bound in black with gold embossing, so 
that several of them together make an im- 


REVIEWS 


posing appearance on the shelves. Issued 
at a uniform price of $3.50, they are well 
within the moderate collector’s range. The 
publishers have shown discriminating 
taste and judgment in their first selections. 
Here are THE TRAvVELs oF Marco Po to, 
revised from Marsden’s translation, and 
Tue PuysioLtocy or Taste by Brillat- 
Savarin, master connoisseur of the French 
cuisine. There are two unexpurgated vol- 
umes from the pen of that Rabelaisian 
eighteenth century parson, Laurence 
Sterne, — Tue Lire anp OPINIONS OF 
TrisTRAM SHANDY, Gent. and A Senrti- 
MENTAL JOURNEY. THE Poems or FRAnN- 
cois VILLON, including Le Petit Testament 
and Le Grand Testament, are chosen from 
the translations of Swinburne, D. G. 
Rossetti, and others. Then there is IL 
PENTAMERONE, a book of medieval fairy 
tales for grown-ups, by Basile, and finally, 
selections from THE D1aLoGuEs oF PLATO 
taken from Jowett’s translation, which is 
recognized by scholars as the best rendi- 
tion into English. Other volumes are 
to be added, and we trust the publishers 
will be more careful in their proof-reading. 


$ 














52 WEEKS with these men and women 


Among the Visiting Critics 
and Reviewers who will 
contribute to “““BOOKS” 
regularly are: 


Lytton Strachey 
Frank Swinnerton 
Rebecca West 
Herbert Asbury 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Ford Madox Ford 
Zona Gale 
William McFee 
H. L. Meacken 
George Jean Nathao 
Hugh Walpole 
William Allen White 
Virginia Woolf 
Thomas Beer 
Ellen Glasgow 
William Beebe 
Carl Van Doren 

Floyd Dell * 


52 issues of “BOOKS” 


for $1.00 





Illustrated 
Section XXXII 
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In 1927, there is na dearth of good books—hence the need for 

good book criticism. “BOOKS” is the sparkling, weekly review 
ublished by the New York Herald Tribune. It presents a stimu- 
ating, authoritative survey of contemporary literature. 

Readers of “BOOKS” do not follow the parade of literary con- 

versation—they lead it. 


Last Spring, the subscripton price of “BOOKS” was temporaril 
reduced from $2.00 to $1.00. The plan was so popular that it will 
be repeated this season. 


$2 issues of “BOOKS” for $1.00 


BOOKS 


cA weekly review of contemporary literature 
published by the New York Herald Tribune 


ee ome eee ees ee ee es (This! Malt Price OfferiExpires Dec.31 ie aus ame eee oe ae 


BOOKS — New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


i 

t I wish to take advantage of your special half-price offer for a year’s subscription 
#1 to*BOOKS”’ J enclose $1.00 herewith. 

' 

i 


“Who reads an American book?” 
asked Sydney Smith in 1820. 
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Up from 
the City 
Streets 


Alfred E. Smith 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY IN 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD & 
HENRY MOSKOWITZ 










RITTEN by the two people 
who are undoubtedly better 
equipped than anyone else to be 
his biographers, this is the first au- 
thentic, complete story of Al Smith 
and what 
has made 
him an 
outstand- 
ing nation- 
al figure. 


Illus- 
trated, 
$2.50 
To be plu b- 


lished No- 
vember 3rd 





THE ABC 
OF 
PROHIBITION 
By Fabian Franklin 


Fundamental principles 
and outstanding facts, by 
the author of “What Pro- 
hibition Has Done to 


America”. $1.00 
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MOTHER 
INDIA 


By Katherine Mayo 


“One of the most impor- 
tant books ever written on 
the Orient.” — THOMAS 
L. MASSON. 

Illustrated, $3.75 
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GENIUS 
AND 
CHARACTER 
By Emil Ludwig 


Fascinating and masterful 
studies of nineteen men of 
undoubted genius. Trans- 
latedby KENNETH 
BURKE. Illustrated, $3.50 
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ADVENTURES 
IN 
ARABIA 
By W. B. Seabrook 


“As vivid as a Conrad 
novel.” — Chicago News. 
“Entrancing.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


I lkustrated, $3.00 




































HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave. 

New York 
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Se Frost’s chronicle of the 

Klan and colorful report of the Eu- 
charistic Congress in Chicago, as well as 
articles of a more political nature have ap- 
peared in THE Forum in months past. 
Mr. Frost, at one time Washington corre- 
spondent for the New York “Tribune”, 
writes that his wide acquaintance and 
work in the South and West have given 
him a chance to know the Democratic 
party as a whole, instead of merely the 
eastern wing. Articles on farm movements, 
and the LaFollette and non-Partisan 
League campaigns have been contributed 
by Mr. Frost to leading newspapers and 
periodicals. 


IN LAWYER by profession, Rotanp S. 
Morais of Philadelphia has turned 
to the exciting field of party politics for 
relaxation from the demands of an active 
practice. “Politics has been my golf,” he 
remarked to the editor, “‘and in it I have 
found all the exercise I need.” Mr. Mor- 
ris’s life-long friendship with Woodrow 
Wilson began during undergraduate days 
at Princeton, where, in classes under Wil- 


son, Mr. Morris was first inspired to a 
wider outlook in international law and 
politics. A devoted Democrat, Mr. Morris 
has served his party successively as Ward, 
City, and State Chairman, and has taken 
a prominent part in National Conventions 
since 1904. As Ambassador to Japan dur- 
ing President Wilson’s administration, as 
Special Commissioner to Siberia, and spe- 
cial assistant in the Department of State, 
he brings to the study of his party’s future 
the combined experience of continued 
political activity and high public office. 
His keen interest in public questions and 
international relations has led to his recent 
appointment as Professor of International 
Law at the University of Pennsylvania. 


RN on a west Tennessee plantation 
that was worked by Negroes, nursed 
during babyhood by a “black mammy”, 
long association with a Negro playmate 


two years older than himself, is the begin-~,_ 
ning of the autobiography of Roark... 


Braprorp of the New Orleans “'Times- 
Picayune” and author of “River Witch”. 
The author’s intimate knowledge of the 


Will the Democratic Party Split? 


snot rls 

Aurrep E. Smiru 

Governor oF New York 
Drawing by Oscar Cesare 


iUustrated ,, 
Section vi 





Tuomas J. HeFriin 
SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 
Drawing by Johan Bull 
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Bhoroughly Entertaining and Decidedly Worth While 


By the Author of ‘WILD GEESE”’ and ‘‘THE DARK DAWN”’ 


THE MAD CAREWS 


By Martha Ostenso 


Light and shadows sweep across the prairie in swift succession in this 
brilliant novel of marriage and love. It is the story of the Carews, 
accustomed to marry where they will and find no women to match 
them. So it is until Bayliss Carew rides into Elder’s Hollow and takes 
Elsa Bowers to wife. Martha Ostenso’s work has reached new heights of significance and 
poignancy in this novel. $2.50 





A VAGABOND IN FIJI EUGENICS 
AND OTHER EVILS 


By Harry L. Foster 
The fiercely joyous adventures of this well-known travel author, , By 6. - : nanteton 
who went through Samoa, the Tongas and the Fijis in search of A diverting discussion of current 
cannibals. Richly amusing. Illustrated. $3.00 tendencies, their origins and 
aims. Alert, provocative, amus- 
ing. $2.50 


ree Sere Ge ian 
F 1926-27 
By R. Emmet Kennedy O 26-2 SHORT STORIES 


A sensitive and delightful rec- By Burns Mantle 

ord of the intimate life of the | pighth annual issue of this OF 1927 
negroes of Gretna, Louisiana. pular Year Book of the Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
$2.50 eee with the ten best The sixth annual issue of this 
lays including Broadway, popular jae or ~ 
be Road to Rome, Saturday's stories selected as the best that 
THE STORY OF A Children, The Constant Wife, the year has produced in Great 
COUNTRY TOWN In Abraham’ s Bosom and other Britain with additional Year 
successes. $3.00 { Book information. $2.50 


By E. W. Howe 


A new and rewritten edition of MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


a famous book, with a new 


preface and new illustrations. _ By Harold Speakman 

A faithful and enthralling study An intimate travel story of a 2450-mile journey by canoe and house 
of life in a Midwest community boat down the Mississippi. Well illustrated. $3.50 
of fifty years ago. $3.50 ¥ 


ANATOLE FRANCE THE PARISIAN 


By Herbert L. Stewart 


A full-length portrait of Anatole France — a total analysis of a brilliant 
and influential personality, set against the background of the city in 
which he lived. $3.00 


Watch for **REBELLION,”’ the PRIZE NOVEL +++ Ready November 12 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Ave., New York; 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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Negro race was deepened by work with 
them on his plantation and in construc- 
tion camps, and he has always “kept 
pretty close to them, watching them~at 
work and play and worship,” not because 
he was trying to solve any racial 
or psychological problem, but 
because they interest him. “The 
Negro that I know will not fit 
into a technical ‘short story’ or 
an organized thesis,” Mr. Brad- 
ford writes. He makes other in- 
teresting observations, “clinical 
notes on the Negro,” and these 
may be found in the columns of 
Our Rostrum, page 790. 





HROUGH many books and 
4h pamphlets Upton Sinciair, 
California novelist, is known in 
America as a rash and radical 
though successful tilter with 
windmills. Floyd Dell, in Upton 
Sinclair — A Study in Social Pro- 
test, (Doran) calls attention to 
Sinclair’s fame abroad. There, he 
maintains, he is regarded as 
America’s “most distinguished literary 
figure”. Argument has always been rife 
over Upton Sinclair’s standing in con- 
temporary literature. THE Forum, given 
to controversy, believes that he challenges 
thought and 
deserves a hear- 
ing. His essay 
**Book Ur- 
chins’’ is a 
chapter of a 
book in which 
he deals with 
American lit- 
erature as he 
dealt with jour- 
nalism in The 
Brass Check, 


with education 


in The Goose- 

step, with art in — ae 
Mammonart, \\\ Fe, 
and religion Yaa Ka 
in The Profits of SS 2 


Religion. Oil, 
Mr. Sinclair’s 
most recent novel is a best seller, — con- 
flagration having been started by its 
suppression in Boston, — socialism as well 
as sex having offended the censor. 


Upton SINCLAIR 


Illustrated ,, 
Section Vill 








NE of the leading authorities on the 


Orient is-Dr. JosEr WasHINGTON 
Hatt, who writes under the pen-name, 


Upton Cuose. He is the author of The 
Revolt of Asia, Land of the Laughing Bud- 





dha, and co- 
author of The 
Outline of 
China. Just at 
present Dr. 
Hall is in the 
Orient on a 
trip around 
the world. His 
object in re- 
turning to Asia 
was to investi- 
gate the sweep 
of the southern 
Nationalist 
movement 
through north- 
ern China and 
the consequent 
international 


Upton Ciose difficulties if 


.Peking should 


fall. He is likewise looking for certain facts 
back of the feud between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia over dominance i 
Asia, and therefore is traveling through 
Siberia and Russia, Germany and Eng- 


\ 
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land. Upon his return to America 
this Autumn Dr. Hall will im- 
mediately go on a transconti- 


nental lecture tour. 
7 5} HE Forvm is to be con- 
gratulated for its recogni- 
tion of the need for popular but 
accurate articles dealing with the 
data and theories of modern 
science, and for the grade of 
articles in this field which have 
appeared in recent issues,’ wrote 
Dr. F. B. Summer of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, 
University of California. His 
comment was inspired particu- 
larly by the article “What Do 
Fishes See?” by H. Munro Fox 
in the June Forum. Mr. Fox is 
one of the foremost of the 





younger English scientists who are in- 
terpreting nature’s marvels in a colorful 
manner. He is Professor of Zoology at 
Birmingham University, England. 








THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 


The GRANDMOTHERS 


By GLENWAY WESCOTT 


“It is a pioneer saga: modern style. Mr. Wescott has proved what one suspected, 
that he is the most important event in American fiction since Dreiser.’’ — Ernest 


Boyd, The New Yorker. 


“It is among the most beautiful books I have read and the truest — true not 
only of Wescott’s grandmothers and uncles and aunts, but of all the people who 
made the Middle-West.’’ — Louis Bromfield. $2.50 


AVARICE HOUSE + 


By JULIEN GREEN 
Translated by Marshall A. Best. 
“In less than a year Green has 
become the foremost French 
novelist of the younger genera- 
tion." — R. de St. Jean, notable 
French critic. $2.50 


THE WATER IS 
WIDE 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


A fine new novel: of poignant 
emotions and intense situations. 
Written with lyric beauty. $2.50 


THE ROUGH 
RIDERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Glittering, powerful young The- 
odore Roosevelt emerges and 
dominates this vivid tale of his- 
tory, comedy and romance. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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H. M. TOMLINSON’S 


Great Novel of the 
Sea and the Jungle 


GALLIONS 
REACH 


Acclaimed on both sides 
of the Atlantic 
‘‘An achievement in the history of the English novel, thril- 
ling from cover to cover."’ — Hervey Allen. 


“As fine as anything done within the present century.’’ — 
Arnold Bennett. 


LADY, WHAT OF LIFE? 


‘By LESLEY STORM 
Three sisters — lovely, wilful, lawless, audacious — are deftly 
presented in an extraordinary novel which England has taken 
to its heart. ‘‘Lady, What of Life?’’bids fair to rival the suc- 
cess of ‘The Constant Nymph."’ $2.00 


EDEN FOR ONE By JOHN GUNTHER 


The author of “The Red Pavilion’’ has written an amusing, 
delicious, satiric tale of one Peter Lancelot. We follow him 
through fantastic adventures in a delightful though somewhat 
grotesque world. $2.00 


THE LORDLY ONES | 3y8. u. LEHMAN 


A college president's struggle for intellectual independence and 
for love. $2.00 
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CHRISTOPHER MorRLEY 


ei UMOROUS skits, literary essays, 

travel-notes, light verse and serious 
poetry, column chats, one-act plays, and 
such distinguished novels as Where the 
Blue Begins and Thunder on the Left have 
been achieved by CuristorpHerR (Dart- 
iNGTON) Mor.ey, born so recently as 
May 5, 1890. His birthplace was Haver- 
ford, Pa., and he was graduated from 
Haverford College in 1910 and was Rhodes 
Scholar at New College, Oxford England, 
1910-13. Morley is a many-sided man, as 
his work reveals, — and often we see the 
essayist, philosopher, dramatist, poet, 
novelist, in one. Then, too, we occasion- 
ally see the little boy, given to caprice and 
phantasy. Manycritics call this person “the 
real Morley’’. He can be seen in his frisk- 
ing with Ferdinand the Mouse. 


ICAGO, Hands Down” is the sec- 

ond article exposing the true con- 
dition of affairs in our mid-western 
metropolis, — the first having been a fea- 
ture of October. In that issue appeared a 
Toast to Kate SarGcent, Forum investi- 
gator and author of the articles. Mrs. 
Sargent is a Boston newspaperwoman of 
long experience; she was well acquainted 
with Chicago even before she undertook 
her investigations; her work is nationally 
recognized as thorough as well as intrepid. 


aes there is a muse as well as a 

method of history has been strikingly 
shown by Puitip GUEDALLA in his portrait 
of Napoleon III, The Second Empire, 


Illustrated x 


Section 


and in his more recent biography of Lord 
Palmerston. Guedalla shares certain quali- 
ties of endowment and workmanship with 
M. Maurois, and certain qualities of per- 
sonality with M. Maurois’s hero, Disraeli. 
Like Maurois, Mr. Guedalla writes bril- 
liant prose which sparkles with extraor- 
dinary wit, irony, satire, and humor; he 
shares with him unusual insight into the 
psychology motivating his characters. In 
racial antecedents, in literary brilliance, 
and political ambitions he is reminiscent of 
Disraeli. Mr. Guedalla made a name for 
himself as barrister in the higher courts of 
England and has stood for Parliament. 
He is recognized as an authority on politi- 
cal and economic questions of the day. 


Ws: Austin has attained her uni- 

que position in the world of scien- 
tists quite unaided. Most of her early life 
was spent in small California towns where 
she enjoyed none of the intellectual op- 
portunities that seem necessary in a career 
of Science and Literature. She has been 
teacher, writer, dramatist, and lecturer, 
but Indians, their culture and their myths, 
is the subject to which she has devoted 
most of her time. Dr. Crookshank, one of 
the foremost doctors in the new school of 
medicine in England, has remarked that 
to-day she is by far the most intelligent 
woman in America. 


YIPPING silhouettes with a pair of 

tiny scissors is an art of our grand- 
mother’s day that has again come into 
vogue. Illustrations for Miss Montague’s 
story in August were made in this fashion 
by Martua Benstey Bruére, who has 
cut the spectacular Chicago posters re- 
produced in color in this issue. Miss Bruére 
has made this jolly little picture of herself. 
As for the green and black pictorial, the 
artist had her 
own years of 
experience in 
Chicago to 
snip from. 
Both she and 
her husband 
are writers 
and made 
their home 
in Chicago. 
They now live 
in New York. 


Martua Bens.Ley BRUERE 
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Disclosures that bring 
to life a new Napoleon 


Napoleon and His Women Friends 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Startling — almost sensational'— disclosures that throw an entirely new light on Napoleon. Frankly and 
absolutely without prejudice the author discusses his calf loves, his one real love, his mistresses, his 
momentary tools. The material has been gleaned from the thirty-two bulky volumes of Napoleon's 
correspondence and from hundreds of memoirs and monographs. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


Lord Northcliffe 


By R. MACNAIR WILSON “The Beloved Physician, Sir James MacKenzie” 


Dr. Wilson, who knew Northcliffe intimately for years, has written a clear-sighted portrait of one of that 
small-group who deserve the title ‘‘world minds” and who will, with the passing of time, acquire added 
significance and importance. Frontispiece. $5.00 


An Artist in the Tropics The Practical Book of Italian, 
By JAN POORTENAAR Spanish and Portuguese 


Foreword by FRANK BRANGWYN 
An art journey by one of the best known younger artists Furniture 
through Java, the Celebes, Borneo and Sumatra. The By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


author's magnificent full-page color plates and black and white 
sketches are vivid with all the magic glamour of the East and ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL 
(Lippincott’s Practical Book Series) 


56 Illustrations. $7.50 
The first book on Portuguese furniture, and the first of moder- 


Beauty and Health ane ot on ——- and Italian seceiiuen, covering ee many 

phases from t enaissance to the ear Jineteenth century 

By LOIS LEEDS and HILDA KAJI inclusive. 373 Illustrations. $10.00 
Foreword by DOROTHY DIX 


A book that will bring to light the beauty that is 1... all women. 
It covers so many points — and each point so minutely — that 


ill find in it just the help she needs. 
ee ° 34 Illustrations. $250 Old Trails and Roads 


in Penn’s Land 
That Mind of Yours By JOHN T. aon 


By DANIEL B. LEARY, Ph.D. Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” etc. 


The most interesting story of today — the story of YOUR Fascinating “‘tours of discovery”’ to out-of-the-way corners by 
OWN SELF. — told in popular, non-technical style. This one who holds a pre-eminent place among American travel 
compact volume gives the cream of the New Psychology. $1.75 book writers. 62 Illustrations. $5.00 


The Love-Romance of 
The Cap Of Youth = xoszrr Louis sTeveNSoN 
By JOHN A. STEUART 
Stevenson wrote the story himself but other hands destroyed it. Mr. 
Steuart, himself a novelist of note and author of the only authentic biog- 


raphy of Stevenson, retells the story with all its poignancy, sweetness and 
dramatic force. $2.50 


Other Good Novels 





Hue and Cry 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Author of “The Amazing Chance,” etc. $2.00 


The White Flower 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL, Author of “Job's Niece,” etc. $2.00 


Where's Emily ? 


By CAROLYN WELLS, Author of “All At Sea,” etc. 
The New Fleming Stone Detective Story. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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TOASTS 


Diet Georce THomas WHITE 

Patrick has been on the faculty of 
the University of Iowa, in the department 
of philosophy, since 1887 although he has 
recently retired from 
active teaching. He has 
published an impressive 
number of articles, — 
sixty, — on philosophy, 
psychology, and social 
reconstruction, and one 
of his many books The 
Psychology of Social Re- 
construction has been 
translated into Japa- 
nese and is used as a 
text-book in one of the 
leading Japanese uni- 
versities. 


eee 

owes a large share 
of its progress to sani- 
tary research. CHARLES- 
EpwarRp AMORY 
Winstow, professor of 
public health in the School of Medicine at 
Yale University, has devoted a life-time 
to the practical application of its theories. 
He was born in Boston, was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and has taken post-graduate de- 
from Yale and the University of New 

ork. 


i HAVE known CLemMence Dane since 
she was a baby, and remember her 
vividly as a small girl at my old school, 
the Sydenham High School, always read- 
ing or painting,” writes one of Miss Dane’s 
own personal friends, Miss Elsie Arnold. 
“Since she was a mite, she and everybody 
else made up their minds that she was go- 
ing to be a painter, and after going on to 
two boarding schools in England, and a 
year in Dresden, and then a year’s teach- 
ing in Switzerland, she settled down to 
painting at the Slade. She had three years 
of it, then a year’s painting once more in 
Dresden. In spite of a certain amount of 
success and all sorts of prophecies for her 
as a portrait painter, she gave it up; and 
after another two years’ teaching in a 
family in Ireland, she startled us all by 
going on the stage. I think it was in those 
years that she got through her amazing 
amount of reading. Her knowledge of 
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Gerorce Tuomas Waite Patrick 


‘English and German literature always 


seemed to me extraordinary for one in her 
teens. On the stage she played every sort 
of part, and from the first was lucky. Then 
the War came and that 
induced her to give up 
the theatre for a time. 
I had long thought she 
could write if she would, 
and I finally persuaded 
her to have a shot at a 
novel in her scanty 
spare time. The result 
was Regiment of Women 
which she then followed 
by First the Blade and 
Legend. Legend, if you 
remember, everybody 
insisted ought to have 
been written as a play, 
and we all badgered-her 
to try her hand at play- 
writing. “To prove she 
couldn’t,’ she turned 
out 4 Bill of Divorce- 
ment and a dramatized 
form of Legend, and afterwards Will 
Shakespeare, and The Way Things Hap- 
pen. In the meantime, while the plays 
were being written, the new novel, Wan« 
dering Stars, was getting written as best 
it could. Her two great interests, — rather 
incompatible ones, — are the theatre and 
the country. She is desperately keen on 
anything to do with child welfare and 
coeducation and occasionally speaks on 
these subjects, but her health has become 
so uncertain that I try tostop herdoing it.” 


3 DITOR, actor, poet, reporter, novel- 
ist, are roles played at one time or 
another by LaurENcE JorpAn, author of 
““Lammastide”. Mr. Jordan is at present 
living in Woodstock, Vermont, hard at 
work on a novel. The other poet repre- 
sented in this number of THe Forum has 
previously been introduced to our readers, 
— Epna Louise Situ. She was born in 
Colorado Springs in 1902, has been assis- 
tant professor of French at Earlham Col- 
lege and has recently joined the staff of 
Washington Square College, N. Y. 


7 HE prize translation of the French of 
M. Claudel’s poem “ The Infant Jesus 
of Prague” 


will appear in the January 
Forum. 











NEW FICTION 


St. John" Ervine’s 
New Novel 


The 
Wayward Man 
The wayward man is a 
romantic Ulsterman whose 
life is set down with typi- 
cal Ervine charm in this 
robust story of Belfast and 
the sea. $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 


Author of 
“A Friend of Caesar” 


Gilman of 
Redford 


A stirring tale of the 
American Revolution with 
the scene laid in Boston. 

$2.50 


Silent Storms 
By Ernest Poole 


A dramatic story of old 
France and the new, virile, 
expansive America repre- 
sented in Wall Street. Fhis 
is undoubtedly the best 


work of Mr. Poole since ~ 


His“ Family” won for him 
the Pulitzer Prize. $2.50 


The 
Authentic Life of 
Billy the Kid 
By Pat F. Garrett 


This is the true story of the 
most famous of Western 
bad-man, told with the 


simple humor and direct-.. 


ness of the frontier by the 
sheriff who finally killed 
Billy the Kid. $2.00 





Your Money’s 
Worth 


By Stuart Chase and 
F. 3, Schlink 
Over 50,000 Sold 
Debunking advertising 
and the new salesmanship 
for the consumer. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY 


THAT MAN HEINE 
A New Biography 
By Lewis Browne 


Author of 
“This Believing World” 

In Collaboration with Elsa Weihl 
The amazing story of Heinrich 
Heine’s strange, bizarre, scintillating 
life is told with all the flair, color 
and sense of the dramatic that 
made “This Believing World” one 
of the best sellers of last year. The 
great German poet and genius has 
never been so well portrayed. $3.00 


King Edward VII 
By Sir Sidney Lee 
This is volume II of an admirable 
biography of King Edward covering 
his reign from 1901 to 1910. 
Vol. IL $8.50; The Set $16.50 


HISTORY :: POLITICS 


MEN of DESTINY 
By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
“One of the fall books that demand 
to be read by all thinking Americans: 
it has the fine quality of stimulation 
. -- An exciting book.” N. Y. Post 
$2.50 


The New Illustrated 
Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 
The revised text of the Wells’ 
classic story of mankind, embellished 
with 700 pictures and illustrations. 
In one handsome volume $7.50 


The Rise of American 
Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 
The great history of our nation— 
a readable, stimulating interpreta- 
tion of American life and culture. 
2 Vols., 1650 Pages, Illustrated, $12.50 


A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
One of America’s great spiritual lead- 
ers has revisited Palestine and written 
a rich, Gass account of his expe- 


tiences on the old paths of the 
Prophets and the Messiah. $2.00 


=~ 


POETRY 


The Collected Poetry 
of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


This is a completely new 
edition, in five volumes, 
bringing together in a uni- 


form set the work of one | 


of America’s great poets. 
Cloth $10.50 
Leather $15.00 


John Masefield 
Tristan and Isolt 


A new dramatic version 
of the famous lovers, in 
which Masefield “exhibits 
their folly, their madness, 
their futility without 
mercy” "$2.00 

Autographed edition $10 | 


Philip The King 


A new autographed edi. 
tion of 375 copies, with 
twelve full-page illustra- 
tions in black and white by 
Lawrence Irving. $12.50 


ART 


History 
of American 
Painting 


By Samuel Isham and 
Royal Cortissoz 

The classic text of Isham, 
long out of print, has 
been brought up to date 
by the noted critic, Royal 
Cortissoz. 

Fully Illustrated $10.00 


Chinese Art 
A beautiful collection of 
one-hundred color plates 
of all phases of Chinese 
art, with an introduction 
and explanatory note by 
R. L. Hobson. $12.00 


NEW YORK 
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has been two years since 
. Forum readers have seen any- 

thing of JoHan Butt, talented 
Norwegian artist, except through 
his illustrations in the magazine. 
“Who does your decorative title 
pages and those clever designs at 
the close of articles?” editors are 
frequently asked. If the work is 
signed J. B., — and oftener than 
not it is, its “author” is Johan 
Bull, THe Forum’s staff artist, 
who has drawn a full length 
sketch of himself at our request. 
“My favorite job is to do every- 
thing that I don’t do,” Mr. Bull 
declared the other day, — “‘for 
instance, I would much rather 
make caricatures of all the edi- 
tors than of myself. I wish I were 
Commissioner for Central Park, 
— I love especially to do nothing.” 


S ILviA BaKeEr’s skilfully 
3 sketched birds and animals 
are favorites with all of us. She is 
a young English artist whose 
Portraits in the London Zoo (Put- 
nam) is sheer delight. The book 
may be secured through Tue 
Forum Book Service. 


if OWELL L. Batcom is a spe- 
y 


cialist in linoleum block 
prints and it is in this medium 
that he has illustrated “Mating 
and Marriage in China”. He was 
born in Kansas City, Mo., and 
is a member of the Guild of Free 
Lance Artists and of the Authors’ 
League of America, and of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists of 
Silvermine, Conn. He was staff 
artist under General Leonard A. 
Wood at Camp Funston during 
the World War, and was sent by 
the United States Shipping Board 
to the Orient to make sketches of 
native life for publicity. Mr. Bal- 
com’s work has been exhibited in 
the Kansas City Public Library 
and the New York Public Library, 
and at the Sesqui-centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia he was 
awarded a bronze medal for 


linoleum block prints of Chinese 
life. 
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TOASTS 


Jouan Buti 


_ years Paut Gau.ois has 

been interested in the beau- 
ties of primitive art and children’s 
drawings, his approach being 
from an entirely simple and hon- 
est angle. In reading the “River 
Witch”, the artist writes that he 
was impressed with the primitive 
feeling of the characters involved 
and has tried to put into the 
drawings their attitude toward 
life. The artist will have an exhi- 
bition of his work this winter at 
the Art Centre in New York, un- 
der the auspices of the Société 
Anonyme, of which Miss Kather- 


_ ine Dreier is President. 


= every line of his wood- 
cuts J. J. LAnKEs gets the 
spirit of his subject. Eerie “‘Lam- 
mastide” is reflected in its mys- 
terious setting. Mr. Lankes has 
had many honors bestowed upon 
him, one being the inclusion of his 
work in Fine Prints of the Year. 


re PatMER’s sketches of 

birds and beasts have fre- 
quently illustrated Forum articles. 
He appears in a new role this 
time, showing up certain “‘Queer 
Experiences”. 


the death on August 27 of 
J. St Loe Srracuey, British 
journalist, Tue Forum has lost a 
valued contributor and member 
of its Book Review Board, and 
the editor a personal friend. Mr. 
Strachey was head of “The 
Spectator” for thirty years, as 
editor and proprietor, closely 
identifying his personality with 
that periodical and setting the 
journalistic world a very high 
standard in editorial writing and 
in book reviews. In The Adventure 
of Living, Mr. Strachey declared 
that of the great men who had 
vitally influenced his life, two 
were Americans, — John Hay and 
Theodore Roosevelt. His schol- 
arly reviews of important books 
were contributed, in America, to 
“The New York Times” and to 
Tue Forum. 








Any woman who 
1aebvit: a wringer 1s 
Coat APL E a motor 
can do for 2% cents 
PTA sleyets 


Your electrical company or dealer 
Let this monogram guide you 
will show you a hundred other in the selection of electric 


- . household appliances. You can 
ways in which a few cents’ worth of find it, if you look, on nearly 
er every type of labor-saver that 
electricity can lessen your work and electrical dealers sell. It is a 
guarantee of quality and a 


increase the comfort of your home. symbol of service. 
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The White Coral Roads of Bermuda 


The Call of the Islands 


Henry H. Kinyon 


‘i HE increasing popularity of the Ber- 
mudas and the other West Indies as 
tourist resorts has brought -with it a varied 
assortment of growing pains, varying in 
intensity and other characteristics. It is, 
seemingly, something caught from the 
mainland, for the nearer the islands the 
more seriously do they appear to be af- 
fected. It seems also to be highly conta- 
gious, for scarcely any of the islands have 
escaped. 

Bermuda, being the nearest to New 
York, presents one of the most interesting 
cases. How to keep Bermuda Bermudian 
and yet increase its convenience and at- 
traction for the American visitor is some- 
thing of a poser. Here is a quaint and alto- 
gether alluring little island realm where 
life is unhurried, where the peaceful at- 
mosphere is undisturbed by screech of 
whistle or honk of horn, where distances 
are short and gloriously relieved by the 
charm and color of land and sea. Though 


only two days by steamer from New York, 
it is so thoroughly different from anything 
at home that one visiting business man 
aptly described it as a “million miles from 
Wall Street”, and it is no less a million 
miles from Main. For the tourist who 
wants “something different” Bermuda is 
ideal. To change it in any way would seem 
to lessen its charm. 

But your tourist is a curious creature. 
He wants “something different” but not 
too much so. He delights in the quietude, 
the slow-moving life of Bermuda, but he’s 
so geared up that when he wants to go for 
a game of golf, he wants to get there in a 
rush; and when he wants his night club, 
he’s inconsolable without it. 

It might be remarked in the modern 
manner that the Bermudians know their 
onions, and they are planning all sorts of 
things to make their islands even more at- 
tractive to our tourists and seasonal resi- 
dents. The tourist trade is by far the most 
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important of all the branches of Bermuda’s 
business, — now that most of our Ber- 
muda onions and potatoes come from our 
own Southern States. And the tourist 
trade has been distinctly on the boom of 
late. More tourists mean more tastes to 
please, and naturally enough the Bermu- 
dians are sensitive to the likes and dislikes 
of their visitors. To the islands’ many 
natural attractions they have added ex- 
cellent facilities for practically every 
kind of sport, and there is now consider- 
able agitation in favor of further develop- 
ment of amusements with edgewater 
dancing pavilions, more movies, better 
boating, — and, perhaps most important 
of all, faster transportation. 

I hasten to change the word “‘faster”’. 
I mean less slow. The slow transportation 
has been and still is one of the elements of 
Bermuda’s charm, but, as in many another 
case, especially where tourists are con- 
cerned, it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. Remembering those delight- 
ful carriage drives along the narrow, wind- 
ing, flower-lined coral roads, I can’t bring 
myself to say Bermuda has too much slow 
transportation, but it could certainly 
stand a bit more variety. 

Since this is a world of change in which 
we live, we may expect Bermuda to have 
her share of it. And when development be- 
gins, there’s no telling quite where it wvill 
end. The people, however, seem pretty 
well decided that Bermuda shall be kept 
reasonably Bermudian. Such a thing as 
wholesale importation of automobiles and 
amusements is not thought of. All but 
horse and man-propelled vehicles were 
rigidly excluded until a year or so ago, 
when a couple of motor-lorries were taken 
over to be used in road-building work. 
Then somebody gave the hospital a mo- 
tor ambulance, and, of course, the Bermu- 
dians were much too polite to look a gift 
ambulance under the hood. It has in fact 
been observed that these motor vehicles 
have wrought no such wholesale destruc- 
tion as some seemed to fear, and it may be 
surmised that from this the advocates of 
limited and carefully regulated motor 
transport will take strength for further 
agitation. 

It is almost impossible for us to imagine 
any place so constructed as to be unfit for 
general motoring, that is, given good 
roads, with which Bermuda is well sup- 
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plied. But compared with our vast conti- 
nent, Bermuda is indeed a fairyland, a 
million miles away in difference. All its 
hundreds of islands make only about 20 
square miles, which is, of course, less than 
the area of many a good-sized American 
county. 

Just how many islands there are will 
perhaps never be settled. Sometimes there 
are more and sometimes fewer, depending 
on the tide and the point of view, for some 
which one may count as islands, another 
may count only as the projecting points of 
a reef. There’s the question what it takes 
to make an island. The number three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, which is sometimes 
given has, perhaps, no greater merit than 
that it is easy to remember. Indeed on my 
seaplane flight over the islands I thought 
of trying to settle this important point by 
making a count, but gave it up as a bad 
job and turned to the far more fascinating 
occupation of drinking in the glorious pan- 
orama of green and white and multicolored 
patterns of islands and islets set in that 
sapphire sea. 

Of the score or so islands well worthy of 
the name, the largest four or five are con- 
nected by causeways or bridges, as well as 
by ferry services. The cheapest and one of 
the best ways to see Bermuda is by bicy- 
cle, the Ford of the islands, and nothing is 
more typical of that happy difference be- 
tween Bermuda and home. For speed the 
bicycle is certainly to be recommended, 
and there are but few hills which can’t be 
made on high. But to go by bicycle is to 
deprive oneself of the charming compan- 
ionship of a Negro driver, whose culture 
and politeness are matters of constant 
wonder. It doesn’t pay, however, to rely 
too much on his botanical information, 
for he may be one who takes the easiest 
course and tells you that each new flower 
you inquire about is just another species 
of hibiscus. 

The two principal towns of the Ber- 
muda Islands are Hamilton, the present 
capital and chief port, and St George, the 
former capital and quaintest of the quaint. 
At either of these places are excellent ho- 
tels, and numerous others are scattered in 
between and around Hamilton, on the 
overlooking hill, by courtesy called Mount 
Langton, and across the bay in the lovely 
parishes of Paget and Warwick. 

Bermuda, settled in 1609, has much of 
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historic interest and Old World charm. 
Ever since Admiral Sir George Somers and 
his ship load of prospective Virginia colo- 
nists were shipwrecked on these islands 
they have had an intimate relation to our 
own history. They played a significant 
part in the Revolution, a part that they 
have since been at pains to explain, as 
well as in subsequent wars. In recent 
times the relation has grown even more 
intimate by reason of the thousands of 
American tourists who visit them each 
year. Aviation promises a still closer 
connection in the future, when the seven 
hundred miles may be made in a few 
hours, permitting the trip for a week-end 
of varied recreation and such rest as is to 
be found in few spots on this side of the 
world. 

Of all its beauties and attractions, the 
color of Bermuda, more particularly of 
the Bermuda sea, is to me the most en- 
trancing. Never now do I go to one of our 
own dull, leaden beaches that I do not 
sigh for the crystal clearness of Bermuda’s 
waters. To the bathing there the word 
ideal may surely be applied, for the sand 
is delicate pink and as soft as finely ground 
meal, and a little way offshore lie protect- 
ing reefs that stop the waves and catch such 
drift material as there may be. The result 
is a softly murmuring surf and a beach 
with not even a shell to spoil its smooth- 
ness. So perfect is it that one may almost 
be pardoned for wondering if it is natural, 
but of that there is no doubt. 

Bermuda has built up its reputation 
principally as a Winter resort and play- 
ground, but this reputation has recently 
been badly stretched by the many thou- 
sands who have been going over during the 
Summer months and all through the year. 
There is, of course, a particular delight in 
taking the trip in Winter. One leaves the 
icy bleakness at home and on the second 
morning out sails in among a group of 
green and glistening islands where Winter 
never. comes. For this the warm Gulf 
Stream is responsible, flowing between the 
mainland and the islands and tempering 
the sleety blasts to the balminess of per- 
petual. Springtime. 

‘The trip to Bermuda offers much of the 
attraction of a short cruise. The steamers 
are large, comfortable ocean liners provid- 
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Glifomia 


a paradise 


Five trains are operated by the Santa 
Fe from Chicago and Kansas City 
to California daily—The Chief, The 
California Limited, The Navajo, 
The Scout,The Missionary. A whole 
tribe of trains crossing the Indian 
country of the Southwest. All of 
them famous trains. And chief of 
them all, The Chief — extra fine — 
extra fast—extra fare. Fred Harvey 
dining serviceallthe way. Remember 
Grand Canyonand the Indian-detour. 


After California~Hawaii 


nail coupon 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Me. Santa Fe System Lines 
1011 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me free } 


picture-folders and advise cost of excursion ticket. 


| Name 


ing much the same standards of service as 


one enjoys on a transatlantic crossing. It | { Addr 
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A Fascinating 
Journey 


with intriguing glimpses of 
foreign folk and customs. 
Sunshine all the way. 


to 
California 


by 
Golden State 


Let a Southern Pacific representative plan your trip 
to California by Golden State. Shortest, Chicago to 
San Diego—63 hours Chicago to Los Angeles. Stop- 
overs at El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix. 


Golden State Limited—de luxe train, leaves Chicago, 
Rock Island La Salle St. Station, 8:30 p. m. daily. 


Apache — A fine all-steel train, leaves Chicago, 
Rock Island La Salle St. Station, 6:00 p.m. daily. 


Choice of Routes Returning 


Sunset Route, San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
New Orleans via Apache Land. 


Overland Route, San Francisco to Chicago via Great 
Salt Lake and Ogden. 


Shasta Route north via Klamath over the new 
Cascade Line to Portland and Pacific Northwest. 


Southern Pacific 
erage 


write, phone or call on your local 


Pacific representative, or use coupon. 


. % zea bh Teaie Manager 


” —= 022, 3108 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free descriptive booklets as checked : 
0 Golden State Route © Sunset Route [ Overland Route | 


(Shasta Route is included in each of above) 
FM A 6-B 
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is a voyage which lends itself to leisurely, 
cruise-like procedure, for in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred it is made for the 
| sole purpose of pleasure, with no rush of 
_ business requiring speed either on the way 


_or after landing. It is a trip, one might 
| say, made to order for the inlander who 


wants to get out to sea on a big ship and 
visit a foreign land without taking the 
time and expense of a trip to Europe. 
With the several sailings every week, and 
considering the smallness of the island col- 
ony, one may have a most delightful vaca- 
tion and see about all there is to see in 


Bermuda in as few as eight or nine days. 
| With all its semitropical and foreign 


charm, and its excellent facilities for all 
kinds of sports, there is, however, no 
dearth of things to do and see and enjoy on 
a stay many times as long, for those who 
have the time to spare. 

For a longer Winter trip with more 
varied attractions, there are the West In- 
dies, offering a variety of scenic beauty 
unsurpassed even by the famous Mediter- 
ranean lands. There are dozens of sizeable 
islands and thousands of tiny ones, each 
different, with its own individual attrac- 
tiveness. Whatever the traveler seeks in 
scenery, climate, happy-go-lucky or. fash- 
ionable foreign life, he need go no farthez 
than our next door neighboring islands. 
Perhaps there are still many who fear the 
tropical heat of the Caribbean, but it is 
probably safe to say that none of these 
islands ever get as hot as do our northern 
states in Summer. They are perpetually 
cooled by the trade winds, and in higher 
altitudes, such as are found on many of 
the islands, one may need a pair of blank- 
ets any night of the year. 

Practically all of the more important of 
these islands may be visited on one or an- 
other of the twenty or so special West In- 
dies cruises, or on the cruising voyages of 
steamship lines which conduct regular 
services in these waters. The nearer and 
larger islands of Cuba, Jamaica, and the 
Bahamas, with Bermuda, are on the itin- 
eraries of nearly all the cruises, long or 
short, while the longer ones include also 
Porto Rico, Curagao, Martinique, Barba- 
dos, Trinidad and perhaps even other is- 
lands, besides visits to Panama, as well as 
Colombia and Venezuela on the South 
American mainland. Thus it is a remark- 
able variety of scenic beauty and roman- 
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tic and historic interest which is combined 
in even the shorter cruises of fifteen to 
seventeen days, for it was in these islands, 
of course, that our history began and 
many of our most stirring events took 
place. The longer cruises of twenty-seven 
to thirty-one days are particularly rich 
in all that makes a delightful tropical 
cruise. 

Some of the regular services have an in- 
terest all their own by reason of calls at 
some of the smaller and less frequented 
islands such as Antigua, Guadeloupe, and 
St Kitts. 

One can not mention the latter island 
without a passing sigh for its neighbor 
Nevis, formerly known the world over 
as “The Gorgeous Isle,” birthplace of 
Alexander Hamilton, where the princely 
mansions of his day now shelter only the 
poorest of negro hovels. 

Interest is added by the diversity of 
races, which are scarcely less varied than 
the scenery itself. Most of the leading 
European nations are here represented, 
with touches even of the Orient and India. 
One day one goes sightseeing under the 
flag of France, the next the Union Jack 
waves above him. One day he is in a typi- 
cally Spanish town, the next he drives 
through streets just as typically Dutch or 
Danish. 

In Haiti one visits the famous “ Black 
Republic.” In the Virgin Islands one gets 
acquainted with Uncle Sam’s latest ter- 
ritorial acquisition. 

Havana, largest of West Indian cities 
and often referred to as the Paris of the 
Caribbean, is naturally a centre of appeal 
for thousands of tourists and vacationists. 
But a few hours’ sail from Key West, and 
on the route of so many steamship lines 
and special cruises, it has felt especially 
keenly the urge to develop to accommo- 
date and attract larger numbers of visiting 
Americans. 

A great scheme involving the expend- 
iture of several millions of dollars is now 
afoot by which it is proposed by parks 
and drives and amusement pavilions still 
further to gild the glory with which Na- 
ture has endowed this lovely spot. 

All of which makes life more interest- 
ing, if no easier, for the powers that be, in 
the Bermudas, the Bahamas, and the 
other islands, — all eager to catch the 
same elusive tourist. 


West Indies Cruise 


Packed with native drama . . . sun- 

tinted vermilion walls... glimpses into 

courts smothered in bougainvillea... 

Shop for good things on a January 

morning .. . shawls . . . rare liqueurs 
. -an armful of hibiscus... 


14 other semi-tropical ports . . . Fort 
de France in Martinique ... La Guayra 
and the road to Caracas... a piece of 
engineering magic .. . San Juan... 
Port au Prince . . . the brooding ro- 
mance of Morro Castle at Havana... 
the far-flung fame of “Sloppy Joe’s” 
cafe ... 31 days of the most extraor- 
dinary tropical kaleidoscope this side 
of Suez... 


And the ship ... decks as white as a 
patio in a Spanish villa... an intimate, 
charming stateroom .. . the kind you 
would covet for yourself in a house in 
Connecticut . . . or ina Devonshire 
cottage . . . The smart atmosphere of 
a Piccadilly club all over the ship... 
It’s CUNARD. Apply to local agents 
or 25 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCONIA—15 days— 
From N. Y. Dec. 20 
CALIFORNIA—31 days— 
From N. Y. Jan. 21 and Feb. 25 . . $300 up 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
















By the famous 
**Rotterdam” 
7th Cruise 
Leaving New York 


February 2, 1928 
Under the Holland- America Line's 


“ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displ. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence Yr her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 


71 Days of Delightful Diversion 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, 

eo, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, 
Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Exp), 

Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second eall), Monaco, and the 

Riviera. Carefully planned shore excursions in charge of euten 

Express Co. Stop-over in Europe if desired. 

For choice selection of accommodations make reservations 

NOW. Cost of Cruise $955 up. Number of guests limited. 

Illustrated Folder ‘I’ on request to 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE === 
21-24 State Street,New York | 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Se. Louis, De- 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, MexicoCity, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg. Or any author- 
ized Steamship Agent. 

















a 10 THE ENSY 


alte Mystic Sunny Orient £ 






Blossom-Time in JAPAN 


BLossoms...famous the world over. 
The plum, the peach, the pear. Ah, then the 
lovely cherry -blossom season. After that— 
wistariaand peonies. A possnous processional 
from February to June. Sailon Japanese Liners 
withcelebrated European cuisine and Japanese 
courtesy and service. Modern 22,000-ton sea- ON REQUEST 
going palaces with a unique Oriental touch. Magazine 
To JAPAN—CHiINA— PHILIPPINES “Japan 

Fortnightly sailings from San Francisco & Travel 
and Seattle, with frequent sailings from Literature 
Los Angeles. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 





New York 

10 Bridge St. Los Angeles 
Chicago 19 Biltmore 
100 West Mon- Hotel Arcade 

roe St. 

Seattle Or local 
801—Ist Ave. i on oe. 
San Francisco 

551 Market St. apne 
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GLORIOUS voyages over the sunny, : 
southern route on ships of luxurious comfort 
—to lands of mystic beauty, eternal romance 

—winter playgrounds of the world. New op pe ‘e 
cuisine and service await you—every detail of ocean 
travel perfected to the satisfaction of discriminating 
passengers. 

Special Voyages by the “‘Roman Splendor’ Ships 
S.S.“DUILIO”,Jan.7 S.S.“‘“ROMA”’, Jan. 28 
Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Genoa. 
Special Voyages by S.S. “COLOMBO” Jan. 17 & Feb. 24 
This popular cabin class steamer of home-like comfort 
and refinement calls at Casablanca, door of Morocco; 

Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 
Optional tours of exceptional interest are offered 
at all ports of call, 


Regular Sailings Direct to Italy— 
Dec. 8, 13; Mar. 10; Apr. 2, 14, 28 
Tllustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on request 


N | feces ITALIA AMERICA SHIPPING CORP., General Agents | 
1 State Street, New York or local steamship agents 






Mediterranean-Eastern Lands 


Extensive Winter Cruise-Tours 
Sailing January 16, new S.S. Laurentic 


With Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and other famous lecturers 


Cruising oversunny seas; 11 shore excursions; 
Egypt, Nile Cruise to Second Cataract; motor- 
ing over historic highways throne rugged 
Palestine, the Lebanons, spectacular Petra in 
Arabia. Extensions through Northern 

and Europe. 


Send for booklets 


Europe in Springtime 
Tours Sailing March, April, May 
Modern steamers; po itineraries; 
Scenic, artistic and historic highspots; 
Extensive motoring—Moderate prices. 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLESRSTOURS 


447-F Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


624224444444444444444444444 
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Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Investment Trusts 


Some sixty years ago, as the story is 
told, a young Scotchman was about to 
sail for the United States. At that time 
this country, then in the youth of its eco- 
nomic development, was recognized as 
possessing extremely attractive opportuni- 
ties for the investment of capital. Its new 
railroad systems, its mines, and other re- 
sources were in the process of vigorous de- 
velopment and were attracting capital on 
a huge scale from the various nations of 
Europe. Accordingly several friends of the 
young Scotchman requested him to take 
about one thousand pounds sterling that 
they each desired to invest and purchase 
for them some investment bargain in 
America. Requests of this sort became so 
numerous that he suggested that they all 
combine their funds into one lump sum in 
order that he might invest the total in 
twenty or thirty different bargains, there- 
by spreading the risk, but with each of his 
friends owning a share in all of the invest- 
ments made. Thus the first investment 
trust was formed. And it is understood 
that this Scotchman is still living and 
still the active manager of a group of the 
most successful of the Scottish investment 
trusts. 

Whether the tale is true or not, it was 
just such circumstances as these which led 
to the organization of the investment 
trust movement which has proved so 
highly successful in Scotland and. Eng- 
land and which, within the last three 
years, has undergone a tremendous devel- 


opment and expansion in the United 
States. Some of the original investment 
trusts managed by one London firm have 
been in continuous operation for close to 
sixty years without a failure. It is said 
that the twenty-odd trusts operated by 
Robert Fleming & Co., of London, have 
averaged to pay § per cent on their bonds, 
6 per cent on their preferred stocks, and 
14 per cent on their common stocks year 
in and year out. They went unscathed 
through the world-wide financial depres- 
sion which followed the collapse of the 
house of Baring in the early go’s. Not so 
for many of the investment trusts of the 
British Isles at that time, for the panic 
smashed many of the mushroom-growth 
trusts of the period. But of that more will 
be said later. The point here is that ca- 
pable and honest management is the first 
requisite of an investment trust. 

Economic conditions in England in the 
mid-Victorian period were not greatly 
different from those existing in this coun- 
try to-day. Especially was this true of in- 
vestments. A thrifty nation, with trade 
and financial connections in all four cor- 
ners of the world, the accumulation of sav- 
ings and business profits was such that a 
surplus was left above that required for 
investment at home, which was eagerly 
seeking employment in foreign lands. 
England was a great creditor. nation, — 
even as_the United States is to-day. To 
London bankers, who held the purse 
strings, came borrowers from every civi- 
lized nation, and with them came informa- 
tion concerning investment opportunities 
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in different countries. To individuals of 
great wealth this spelled opportunity for 
further accumulation of capital; but to 
the individual of limited resources it had 
its objections. Many of these ventures 
were highly speculative. To invest all of 
one’s funds in one industry or in one coun- 
try invited the inevitable risk that is al- 
ways assumed when all of one’s eggs are 
in the same basket. Even where the small 
investor could distribute his small capital 
over several different countries in minute 
units, there was the difficulty of keeping 
in touch with the progress of each. It called 
for an organization to perform this service, 
and the investment trust filled the need. 


SINCE THE WAR 


That is the situation which has arisen 
in the United States since the War. Before 
the War this country was a debtor nation. 
Its material expansion was enormous. 
Huge sums were required to finance its 
growing railroad, public utility, mineral, 
petroleum, and manufacturing indus- 
tries, and where those sums could not be 
obtained at home, capital at attractive 
interest rates was sought in Europe. The 
United States emerged from the War a 
creditor nation. A large portion of the 
American securities that had been sold in 
Europe during the preceding fifty years 
had been bought back. In addition Euro- 
pean nations and European industries 
were in debt to American investors. Fur- 
thermore, the ownership of a large portion 
of the world’s monetary supply of gold had 
changed ownership, about half of it lodg- 
ing in this country to-day. With an unex- 
ampled degree of prosperity here, and a 
nation of investors bred and educated in 
the space of little more than a decade, our 
surplus capital was seeking an outlet in 
foreign countries. Interest rates have fall- 
en steadily for several years in this coun- 
try, but abroad, where capital has been 
scarce, interest rates have lately been 
high. Our huge gold stock has intensified 
this contrast in the price of capital. But 
just as in the case of Great Britain, the in- 
vestment of money abroad calls for an or- 
ganization familiar with conditions abroad 


and equipped to take advantage of such 


conditions as they arise. This then was one 


-of the factors leading to the investment 


trust movement in the United States in 
recent years. a - 
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But it was only one of the factors. 
American investors have an ample field 
for investment in their own country, with 
its vast natural resources and its rapidly 
expanding industries. A crop of investors 
had been raised who were unfamiliar with 
the ways of finance. Fraudulent security 
sales had burnt many in their quest for 
experience, and there was a need for finan- 
cial counsel. At the same time a great bull 
market on the New York Stock Exchange 
had been accompanied by the discovery 
that common stocks possessed a high de- 
gree of merit as long termed investments, 
when due regard to diversification of 
investment was practised. These were 
conditions, hate, that led to the 
formation of investment trusts in this 
country on a very substantial scale. 

How rapid the growth has been may 
best be realized by taking some of the 
figures currently given for the extension 
of the movement here. Estimates of the 
total capital of investment trusts out- 
standing range all the way from $250,000- 
000 to S omaaien depending upon how 
strict an interpretation we place upon the 
definition of investment trusts. For in- 
stance, many public utility holding com- 
panies might reasonably be grouped as 
investment trusts, although they are not 
so defined in practice. In Great Britain, 
where the investment trust has been 
known for over sixty years, the total capi- 
tal of such organizations, according to the 
most reliable recent estimates, is only 
$750,000,000. The important thing to 
notice, however, is that nearly all of this 
expansion of the trust movement in the 
United States has occurred within the 
last four years. If memory serves, there 
was one small investment trust in this 
country organized during the World War. 
The oldest existing and probably one of 
the most successful of the American. in- 
vestment trusts dates back only to I921. 
The movement really got under way in 
1924. 


CONTROLLING THE TRUSTS 


Such a-rapid expansion as this invites 
abuse, — and-there is reason to believe 
that the investment trust movement has 
been subjected to abuse. Already -investi- 
gations have been begun by state and Fed- 
eral-officials in New York, the results. of 
which have. not. been made-known at: this 
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of comparison tn Mortgage Bonds 


MBODYING every feature of protection which experience has 
suggested, including the guarantee of underlying mortgages 
by one of the four following Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore 
National Surety Co., New York 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


To the man or woman 
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rst mortgage investments secur 
on Seaeiaiten estate in = na- to perpetuate the 
tion’s capital, Washington, D. C. memory of aloved one 


A Memorial—but what type of 
Memorial will best serve its sacred 
purpose? 

Hundreds have asked themselves 
this question—and found a satisfy- 
ing answer in GOLDEN - VOICED 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 

Installed inthe Campanile of theChurch, 
Deagan Chimes are adaily inspiration ...a 

Fl N A N : IA :. S E RVI . E constant reminder of the one commemor- 
me ...-a sublime expression. or oot 
evotion....an ever-appreciat public 

Mr. Donatp Rea Hanson, beneficence. 


. “es ” Deagan Chimes are played by organist 
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writing. The subject has received the care- 
ful consideration of the vigilant Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, which assumes 
a certain guardianship for the public. Its 
limitations have been studied and the en- 
tire matter given thoughtful consideration 
at the annual meeting of this association, 
held in Seattle in September. 

Charles D. Dickey, of Brown Brothers 
& Company, as chairman of the Special 
Committee on Investment Trusts of the 
Investment Bankers Association, stated 
the problem in a brief report, the out- 
standing points of which were the call for 
honest and intelligent management in the 
administration of an investment trust, and 
the need for complete and frank publicity 
of the trusts’ dealings with stockholders 
and other security owners. He reminded 
the investment bankers that some of these 
trusts were nothing more nor less than 
“blind pools” upon which no information 
is given of the securities in which the 
trusts have invested. 

“The immediate problem that con- 
fronts us here in America,” according to 
this report, “is whether this form of 
investment, comparatively new to us, is 
going to continue to grow on sound and 
serviceable lines, as it has in Great Brit- 
ain, or, having achieved a certain amount 
of success at the start, is it going to get out 
of hand and become a playground for not 
only incompetent, but dishonest promot- 
ers? The buoyant stock market of the last 
few years, together with the steady decline 
in interest rates, have stimulated optimism 
regarding the investment trusts to a point 
not justified. It is almost certain that this 
over-optimism will be capitalized by those 
who are constantly looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make a quick turnover at the 
public’s expense. With this in mind, inves- 
tigations have been initiated in New York 
and it is sincerely hoped by this committee 
that this prompt and timely action will go 
a long way to prevent the abuse to which 
the investment trust principle is in danger 
of being subjected. 

“The committee believes that it repre- 
sents the attitude of a large majority of 
the Investment Bankers Association when 
it states that the investment trust, soundly 
formed and in the hands of honest and ca- 
pable management, who run it primarily 
for the benefit of the investor himself, 
should be encouraged in every way. On 
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the other hand there will, in all probabil- 
ity, be instances of trusts run in such a 
manner as to bring the management undue 
profit. There will be instances where 
‘blind pools’ formed purely for specula- 
tion are created under the guise of high- 
grade investments. There will be other 
cases where investment trusts are used as 
a dumping ground for undesirable and 
slow selling securities. . . . It is recom- 
mended that in order to anticipate the 
trouble, which is not yet apparent, a care- 
ful investigation be made before any mem- 
ber handles the securities of an investment 
trust, and it is further recommended that 
all those members who are in any way con- 
nected with the management of invest- 
ment trusts urge higher and broader 
standards of publicity than have yet been 
attained. The holder of investment trust 
securities is entitled to know the policies 
of the management and the character, if 
not the actual makeup of its portfolio. The 
committee is convinced that the tenden- 
cies of the times are in this direction and 
it is the best and surest method of en- 
couraging the good ones and driving the 
bad ones out of existence.” 


DancErRs OF Pus.ic OPTIMISM 


One reference of the above committee 
is particularly worthy of comment at this 
time. That is the reference to the opti- 
mism stimulated in investment trusts by 
the buoyant stock market of the last few 
years. The real test of the ability and 
financial skill of the management of an in- 
vestment trust will come when a buoyant 
stock market no longer exists. In this re- 
spect the experience of Great Britain’s 
trusts is significant. Nine out of ten pro- 
spectuses issued by new investment trusts 
dwell at great length on the remarkable 
growth and flourishing condition of those 
trusts in that country. But practically 
none mention the debacle that occurred 
early in the British history of these trusts 
when the financial storms of the early ’gos 
broke. Edgar Higgins, investment trust 
consultant, of New York, threw some in- 
teresting light on this phase of the subject 
in an address before the National Business 
Conference, at Babson Park, Massachu- 
setts, early this Autumn. 

Most of the British and Scotch invest- 
ment trusts, it should be said, were organ- 
ized between 1885 and 1895. “The very 
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favorable circumstances under which Brit- 
ish trusts were started,” said Mr. Higgins, 
“as well as the lack of experience then in 
administering them during less propitious 
conditions, permitted many dangerous 
practices to creep into the business. The 
desire for big returns to their promoters 
led to investment in unduly risky issues. 
Accounting practices in connection with 
their actual earnings became lax or obscure. 

“By May, 1891, the time came to pay 
the inevitable piper. It was no longer pos- 
sible for investors to get out from under. 
The acquaintanceship of trust managers 
with frozen investments became all too 
intimate. The prices of the investment 
trust shares themselves began to reflect 
these internal disorders by a steady and 
irresistible decline. There soon followed 
the necessity of recognizing the actual 
vanishment of assets by writing down the 
capital of the trusts themselves. The game 
of the investment trusts as promoters was 
over. 

“On September 9, 1893, The Economist 
published their obituary notice. Thirty- 
one representative trusts were chosen for 
the purpose. Of this number there were 
seven whose management had not lost its 
head, or permitted lax or erroneous prac- 
tices. The value of these seven trusts, even 
at lowest ebb, was greater than the origi- 
nal value. 

Surely there is no better proof that 
a properly organized and_ conserva- 
tively managed investment trust can 
weather any storm in finance, when the 
period chosen for investigation here is 
fully considered. Yet, even including the 
value of these seven successful trusts, the 
decreased value of the entire thirty-one 
companies amounted to over $45,000,000. 
This figure, being simply typical, indicates 
what appalling losses must have occurred 
from all of the British trusts at that time.” 

British investment trusts, as is now well 
known, profited by the experience which 
Mr. Higgins has described. Since 1893 
their record as a group has been splendid 
and they have served investors faithfully 
and well. 

It will be noted, however, that the 
well managed trusts weathered even that 
storm in good shape. The premium on 
management is obvious, for who shall say 
when American trusts may not have to 
face a similar crisis? 








Investment Literature 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses with 
the belief that they may be helpful in the solution 
of investment problems. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing 
the firms listed or Financial Department, ForuM 
Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


PuBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS. 
A booklet discussing the features of public 
utility securities which make them sound in- 
vestments. A.C. Allynand Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


RULES FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. Knowledge 
gained over a long period of years makes it 
possible to determine whether a given spot ina 
city will have a steadily increasing growth in 
property value. One of the factors of safety 
of real estate bonds explained in this booklet. 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 345 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WIsE PUBLIC BENEFACTIONS. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 52 
Wall Street, New York. 


FOREIGN DOLLAR BonDs. The ninth edition of 
a booklet on international investments. In 
addition to giving information regarding out- 
standing foreign dollar bonds, the booklet 
treats of the more important developments 
affecting securities during the last year. 
Copies will be furnished upon request. Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York City. 


LATIN AMERICAN SECURITIES. A description 
of four outstanding Latin American bonds 
and a brief survey of economic conditions in 
Colombia. Grace National Bank, 7 Hanover 
Square, New York. 


GUARANTY SERVICE. A booklet describing the 
various facilities available to customers and the 
functions of the various departments. Copies 
upon request. Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 
mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Mucu SHOuLD I SAveE. This booklet pre- 
sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY SUPREME. A booklet describing a com- 
prehensive investment plan combining profit 
with safety. Shannon & Luchs, McPherson 
Square North, Washington, D. C 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


What better gift than a year’s subscription to 


THE Forum? 


Handsome gift announcement cards have been prepared which will 

be furnished without charge. These may be sent to the donor of the 

subscription or they will be mailed from Tue Forum office to the 

recipient in time to arrive by Christmas Day. To insure proper service 
orders should be entered as early as possible. 


RATES 


ONE I-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 2-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00 
MORE THAN ONE I-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION, RATE OF $3.00 EACH 


Remittance may either be sent with the order or on receipt of bill. 
Please be sure to give your own name when ordering. 


THE FORUM 


Circulation Manager 441 Lexincton Ave., New York 
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An absorbing novel of 
American life acclaimed 


by critics all over the 

country —“‘An accom- 
lishment for American 
tters*” — Zona Gale. 


The GRAND- 
MOTHERS 
The Harper Prize Novel 
GLENWAY WESCOTT 
$2.50 





Lady, What 
of Life? 


By LESLEY STORM 


A striking novel of three sisters 
by a new writer. The latest 
English success. $2.00 


The Spreading 


Dawn 
By BASIL KING 


Six stories of the borderland 
between life and death. $2.00 


A fine, new edition of the 
book Chicago wanted to 
burn. A splendid, 
thoroughly modern his- 
tory of the United States. 


The American 


Adventure 
B 
DAVID SAVILLE 
MUZZEY 


2 vols. $10.00 
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HARPER 


Books for Christmas 





A Great American 
Romance 


THE ROUGH 
RIDERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


The triple barrelled story of 
a boy, a regiment and a 
nation. $2.00 


One of America’s 

finest stories of 

Pioneer Life— 
GIANTS IN 
THE EARTH 
By O. E. ROLVAAG 
“A new American 
writer who will prob- 
ably hold his place 
in the first class of 
world writers.” 


—William Allen White. 
$2.50 





TARBOE 


The Story of a Life 
By GILBERT PARKER 


The fascinating account of 
a gentleman blackguard. 
$2.00 


Forlorn River 
By ZANE GREY 
“The old West in the days 
of the cattle rustlers and the 
Bret Harte tradition.’’— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. An 

exciting adventure story. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street * New York 





A novel of the Sea and 
Jungle, of London, of 
Ships and the glamorous 
East. “‘As fine as any- 
thing done within the 


present century.”’ 
— Arnold Bennett. 


GALLIONS 
REACH 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
$2.50 





Avarice House 
By JULIAN GREEN 


“One of the truly important 
novels of our day. This man’s 
name is going to go far.’’— 
Harry Hansen in The World. 
$2.50 


Impatient 
Griselda 
yy 


DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


A daring novel about a modern 
Lilith and her devastating in- 
fluence. - $2.00 


A frank appraisal of life 
and sex.* ‘She writes 
with courage and clarity. 
Her book is.a_clear state- 
ment of the claims of 
instinct.’’—Harry Sal peter 
in The World. 


The Right 
to Be Happy 


By MRS. BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


$3.00 





Illustrated 
Section XXV 





. dramatic biogra- 


reece. 

a dramatist, 
Emil Ludwig has 
already become 
known in America 
through his long, 


phies of Wilhelm II, 
Napoleon, and Bis- 
marck. Now he ap- 
pears in the new 
role of essayist in 
his GENIUS AND 
CHARACTER (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50). 
In purpose the book 
resembles Emer- 
son’s Representative 
Men. Here we have 
not the broad can- 
vas of the dramatic 
procession to which 
Ludwig has accus- 
tomed us, but a 
series of cameo cuttings of Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck, Cecil Rhodes, Woodrow 
Wilson, Lenin, Leonardo da Vinci, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Schiller, Balzac, and 
others. Of especial interest is the intro- 
ductory essay “On the Writing of His- 
tory” with a key to his method, which 
sets him on a plane apart from other 
biographers and historians. “A portrait- 
ist” he calls himself, and he goes back to 
Plutarch for his theory. “The evidences of 
vice or virtue are not confined to famous 
accomplishments; often some _ trivial 
event, a word, a joke, will serve better 
than great campaigns and battles as a 
revelation of character.” Here we have 
the explanation of the significant trifles 
with which Ludwig has embellished all his 
historical sketches. Like Plutarch’s Lives, 
a challenging and absorbing book! 


ILD ladies with weak hearts will do 
well to avoid Herbert Asbury’s 
Devit oF Per-Linc (Macy-Masius, 
$2.00), for it is surely the most blood- 


Illustrated 
Section *XVI 








curdling mystery 
tale since Poe per- 
petrated his Mur- 
ders in the Rue 
Morgue. On succes- 
sive ‘nights horrible 
and supernatural 
murders are com- 
mitted in New 
York, and the 
forces of the law are 
helpless to stop 
them although they 
know they are 
coming off, until, — 
but we mustn’t spoil 
the fun. Enough to 
say that an honest- 
to-God Chinese 
Devil is at the bot- 
tom of it! 


AY UESSRS: Boni 

and Liveright 
have done what they could to spoil the 
best book on tolerance ever written, by 
embellishing the ninth printing of ToLEr- 
ANCE by Hendrik Willem van Loon 
($4.00) with disharmonic drawings by the 
author in his most disheveled style, by 
jacketing the volume in lurid green, and 
by adding a dyspeptic last chapter in 
which Mr. van Loon abjures the optimism 
of his conclusion of two years ago. This 
book is a story of world intolerance 
century by century. For America, — the 
history of the gradual growth of a tolerant 
state of mind among us, — read V. L. 
Parrington: THe Cotonitat Minp (Har- 
court, Brace, $4.00, reviewed in the 
September Forum), and supplement with 
President Coolidge’s admirable address to 
the American Legion on the demobiliza- 
tion of intolerance (Government Printing 
Office, 1925). Those who do not yet 
possess a copy of van Loon on tolerance 
should walk out to the nearest second- 
hand dealer and put in an order for a copy 
of one of the first eight printings. 





A Selected List of 
Dodd, Mead Books of Winning Merit 


The Dodd, Mead Prize Novel for 1927 


REBELLION 


By -Mateel Howe Farnham 


** ‘Rebellion’ is at last the God-awful truth about the possessive father. 
Ever since Jephtha, that particular old devil has been getting away with his 
meanness unscathed. Mateel Howe Farnham has exposed him for the fraud 
he is. What a story she has told; a new story, an simple-enough, but 
gorgeous in its homely reality.”” — William Allen White. $2.00 


GRITNY PEOPLE 
By R. Emmet Kennedy 


A sensitive and delightful record of the intimate life of the Negroes of 
Gretna, Louisiana. The characters are living people whom the author 
has permitted to speak for themselves. $2.50 


THE MAD CAREWS 
By Martha Ostenso 
Author of ‘‘Wild Geese’’ and ‘The Dark Dawn"’ 


“In prose that bursts into passages of wild beauty the author dramatizes 
each and every member of the Carew Family."’ — New York Times. $2.50 


DECORATIVE tf 
MOTIVES OF 
ORIENTAL ART 


ée 


THE STORY OF A 


COUNTRY TOWN 
By E. W. Howe 


An entirely new edition, completely 
reset, of one of the great landmarks 
in American letters. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


THE BARBURY 


WITCH 
By Anthony Richardson 


‘A powerful novel, written with 
great sensitiveness. The sinister, 
selfish Mrs. de Fevel will haunt the 
reader long after the book has been 
finished.""—The Bookman, London. 
$2.50 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 


By Katherine M. Ball 


An interpretation of the various mo- 
tives, symbols and legends of the 
art of the Orient. 

673 Illustrations. $15.00 


YE GODS AND 
LITTLE FISHES 


By Eugene Slocum 
“Perfectly corking fish book. | 
swallowed it hook, line and sinker 
The chapter on breeding habits of 
trout should become a classic.’’— 
George A. Dorsey. Illustrated. $2.50 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 
By Harold Speakman 
A charming travel story of a 2450 mile journey by canoe and houseboat 


from the headwaters of the Mississippi to New Orleans. Delightful 
vignettes of life on the river and in the towns and cities along its banks 


Cleverly illustrated. 


be 


OF 1927 
Edited by Edward J. O' Brien 


The thirteenth annual issue containing twenty best short stories of the 
year by Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, 


DuBose Heyward, Owen Wister, and others. Also the usual Year-book 
information. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 
By Burns Mantle 


Eighth annual issue of this popular Year-book of the Drama with texe 
of the ten best plays including Broadway, The Road to Rome, Saturday's 
Children, The Constant Wife, In Abraham's Bosom and other successes. 


$3.00 
& A VAGABOND 


IN FIJI 
By Harry L. Foster 


The fiercely joyous adventures of 
a travel expert who went in search 
of cannibals. Delightfully amus- 


$3.50 ing. Illustrated. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD ¢ COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York; 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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nN NEW and cheaper edition of War 
Birps (Doran, $2.00) ‘makes avail- 
able to a wider public the phantasmagoria 
of girls, gin, and sudden death which last 
year shocked a public who had forgotten 
that single men in barracks very infre- 
quently become plaster saints. This book 
is a good demonstration of what moments 
of fearful tension will produce in leisure 
hours when the tension is relieved; and it 
will confirm many of the worst suspicions 
of the “poor, bloody infantryman,” who 
found war much less sport than his 
aerial brothers. The hitherto anonymous 
author is revealed as the late Lieutenant 


John McGavock Grider. 
p ERHAPS the gentlemen of the adver- 


tising profession who have been 
treating Your Money’s Wortu by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink (Macmillan, 
$2.00) with the contempt they wish it 
deserved, find certain parts of it difficult 
to discuss in open meeting. For the most 
part, they have confined themselves to 
attacks on several of the too-sweeping 
statements the book contains. If too many 
people took Mr. Chase and Mr. Schlink 
seriously, some advertising gentlemen 
might be out of a job. Human nature 
being what it is, they won’t. A bewildering 
array of seductive advertising based upon 
a thorough knowledge of “sales psy- 
chology”, meaningless competition, lack 
of standards, and absence of any means of 
disseminating the comparative technical 
knowledge possessed by governmental and 
private agencies, are cited as reasons why 
the consuming public is mot getting its 
money’s worth. Possibly the clamor of 
competition is becoming so confusing that 
consumers may, in desperation, turn to 
some scientific method of determining how 
to spend their dollars. Some practical 
suggestions are offered. The book is an 
able indictment of present-day stupidities 
in buying, and if it does not play its part 
in bringing about some radical changes, it 
is the forerunner of others that will. The 
authors, however, suspect that they are 
tilting at windmills. 


at O the Black and Gold Library another 

volume has been added which can 
not fail to appeal to the temper and tastes 
of the present day, — THE SATYRICON OF 
Petronius ArsiTer (Boni & Liveright, 


Illustrated 
Seton? XXVIII 
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$3.50). Writing in the time of Nero, 
Petronius gives us at once a revelation of 
and a travesty upon the daily life of the 
Romans at the lowest wash of their 
decadence. Being hindered by no re- 
pressed desires, Petronius flings himself 
into the gutter with great gusto, — not 
unlike some of our unregenerate moderns. 
But unhappily for him, our government 
exercises dictatorial rights over all gutter- 
dom, and the present volume is an 
emasculation of the original, but one 
which rather improves the general flavor. 


E writings of the Sitwell brothers 

and sister,—Osbert, Sacheverell, 
and Edith, — may be important and are 
certainly amusing. Mr. R. L. Mégrozis the 
first to attempt a book-length study in 
his volume, THE TureE S1ITWELLs (Doran, 
$3.00). His book provides an easy way to 
be bright in one’s dinner-table chatter. A 
still better way is to read the poems them- 
selves, of which a new volume by Sache- 
verell has just. appeared, THe Cyber 
Feast (Doran, $2.00),— perchance a 
better still is to read both Mégroz and the 
poems. 


T HOSE who have followed in Tue 
Forum the series of articles on over- 
population may find profit in purchasing 
Tue New Cotontat Ponicy (Methuen & 
Co. Ltd., London, 1927, 7s. 6d.) by Dr. 
Helmer Key, the able Swedish editor and 
economist whose earlier book on America 
remains the sanest account of our country 
in the Swedish language. The chief 
remedy for the overcrowding of Europe 
offered by Dr. Key is (in addition to birth 
control) the colonization of the tropics. 
Science will make colonies on a new scale 
possible for the white races by the inven- 
tion of cooling and drying processes. This 
is no idle speculation. Indeed, the Editor 
of Tue Forum is informed that Dr. Key’s 
own nephew is at work on a process de- 
signed to dry out the excessive moisture 
in tropical houses. Indicative of Dr. Key’s 
reputation on the continent is the German 
edition of the book which has already 
appeared with an introduction by the 
former Imperial Chancellor himself. 


OEVER picks up Arter You, 
Macetian! (Century, $4.00) ex- 
pecting to find it a modern classic of the 


_* Houghton Mifflin Company 


Shelley 


Walter Edwin Peck 


After seven years of research, Professor Peck has produced a life of ‘‘Mad 
Shelley” that must take its place beside Amy Lowell’s ‘“‘Keats”’ as a splendid 
example of American constructive scholarship.’’-— New York Times. A wealth 
of hitherto unpublished poems, letters and essays are included, new light of 
extraordinary interest is thrown on the tangled friendships and love affairs of 
Shelley, and the poet himself is clearly presented both as a man and as an 
artist. “All future study of Shelley must begin here.’’ — London Quarterly 


Review. 


EUROPEAN 
SKYWAYS 
Lowell Thomas 
Lowell Thomas, 


has now written the thrilling 
adventure story of a 25,000 
mile flight. Superbly illus- 
trated. $5.00 


UNDISCOVERED 
FRANCE 


Emile F. Williams 
An informative and readable 
volume covering the parts of 


ists. 


Illus., $7.50 


THE ART OF 
THEATRE-GOING 


John Drinkwater 


The author of ‘Abraham 
Lincoln” discusses the emo- 
tions of the theatre, illustrat- 
ing them from his own experi- 
ence. $3.00 


Seven Strings of 
the Lyre 
Elizabeth Schermerhorn 


The story of George Sand’s romantic life, her | 
seven chief lovers, and her search for a per- 
fect love. A vivid personal biography that 


reads like fiction. 
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2 volumes, Illustrated, $12.50 


Beyond 


Donald B. MacMillan 


This is the fascinating 


France undiscovered by tour- | narrative of Com- 


mander MacMillan’s 


| expedition beyond the 
| Arctic Circle in 1923- 
| 24. It includes a vast 
| fund of information 
| about the far North, 


and is at the same time 
an exciting adventure 
story. 

avishly illus. $5.00 


| 


WITCH WOOD 


| John Buchan 
| ““Buchan’s best book.” — 


| outstanding poets. 


| 
| 


The Heart of 


Samuel Merwin in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 
“Scott and Stevenson never 
told a better tale than this 
one.’’ — The Atlantic Monthly 
$2.50 


THE HARVEST OF 
A QUIET EYE 
Odell Shepard 


‘Sunshine on a dusty road, 
friendly dogs, trout jumping 
in the stream —of such is 
this book composed.’’ —N. Y 
Herald Tribune. Illus., $3.00 


THIRD BOOK OF 


MODERN VERSE 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


A superb anthology of con- 
temporary verse containing 
the best work since 1919 of 
about one hundred and fifty 
$2.00 


_ Thoreau’s Journals 


Illus., $4.00. 


Odell Shepard 


These deftly selected excerpts from Thoreau’s 
Journals ‘‘reveal one of the most interesting 
minds we have produced,’’ acompanion volume 
to ‘* The Heart of Emerson’s Journals.’”’ $3.00 
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Give these books to the 
thoughtful—and they 
will think well of you— 


AMERICA 


by Hendrik Van Loon 
Author of THE STORY OF MANKIND 


“A noble and a wise book, thought- pro- 
voking, entertaining. He gives you a seat 
—a front seat—on the best cloud to 
watch a nation go by.” Walter Yust, Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 

“His book performs a mission— 
it helps take bombast and hocus- 
pocus out of history. Will America read 
this book? I think so, for it is too interest- 
ing to be put lightly aside.” Harry Hansen, 
N. Y. World. With more than 100 
drawings by Van Loon in color and 
line. Octavo. 2nd large edition, $5.00. 


The COMPANIONATE 
MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben. B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 
“I do not know who is today doing better work as a 
moralist. You are saying about marriage exactly the 
same things as Jesus said about the Sabbath—that 
marriage is made for man and not man for marriage.” 
—Havelock Ellis. 2nd large edition, $3.00. 


“BOSS”? TWEED 


The Story of A Grim Generation 
by Denis Tilden Lynch 

“TI read Mr. Lynch’s book of more than four hundred 
pages with unflagging interest; with enthusiasm for 
the hard work Mr. Lynch had done in assembling the 
material for a singularly satisfactory piece of histor- 
ical writing and for the manner in which he had 
made a good story out of facts and figures.” 

—Herschel Brickell, N. ¥Y. Eve. Post. 

3rd large edition. Octavo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


by Lt.-Commander J. M. Kenworthy, M. P. 
With An Introduction by H. G. WELLS 
War between Great Britain and the United States— 
Canada a Neutral—A Russian Napoleon—The East 
Arms Against the West—Bombing, Gassing, Burning 
and Starving the Civilians— The End of Civilization. 
The most outspoken, authoritative book on the pros- 
pects of war and peace. Written by a leading mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, former naval commander 
and member of the British Admiralty War Staff. 
Large 12mo. $2.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Goer | wen &: Llveriaht, i. ¥. 
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sea like Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, 
will be sorely disappointed. The author of 
this book, one James F. Leys, Jr., was, 
like Dana, a Harvard student who 
shipped as a common seaman and had 
many adventures well worth recording; 
but unlike Dana, he lacks the narrative 
gift and mars his tale in the telling. There 
are many good passages to redeem it, but 
in between are vast stretches of shoal 
water, frothy with sophomoric witticisms 
and labored conversations which strain 
at the gnat of smart talk much in the 
manner of movie subtitles. Strange to say, 
the only chapters in the book which are 
really well written were contributed, not 
by the author, but by the companion of 
his vagabondage, James M. Plumer. 


R the most generous collection of 

rattling good short stories published 
this season, read From GALLEGHER TO 
THE DeEseERTER, stories of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis selected by Roger Burlingame 
(Scribner’s, $2.50). Richard Harding 
Davis caught the spirit of that younger 
generation of the late lamented nineties 
as no other caught it. In his stories people 
live, — and live so astonishingly that a 
young reader who does not date back so 
far comes to have greater respect for the 
much maligned “Mauve Decade”. If any 
one can read “The Lost House” without a 
thrill, he deserves a prize, — of one very 
sour apple. 


| F St Paul’s in London has its Gloomy 
Dean, St John’s in New York may 
boast of its Merry Dean. For Dean 
Howard Chandler Robbins at a public 
dinner can be as whimsical and provoca- 
tive of the rarer sort of fun as Robert 
Benchley. Those who know our Dean 
only through the verses or the essay on 
Modernism and Fundamentalism which 
he has contributed to THe Forum, should 
read his CATHEDRAL SERMONS, —twenty- 
one in all (Harper’s, $2.00) and his Sim- 
PLicITy Towarps Curist (Scribner’s, 
$2.00). There is no cheap inspirationalism 
in these appeals, no “home and mother” 
offering. They are both evangelistic and 
intellectual in the finest sense. They are 
French in their clarity, bell-toned in their 
sincerity, ringing true alike on the trained 
ear of the es and the indulgent 
ear of the populace. 
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The Non-Fiction Find of 1927 


The Story of Law 


By John M. Zane, LL.D., Litt. D. 


The only complete story of the law from its primitive beginnings to 
its modern development. A fascinating narrative that is practically 
the story of civilization. Introduction by James M. Beck, former 
Solicitor-General of the United States. Popularly Illustrated, $5.00 


The War Diary 7 For Those | The Memoirs 
of a Nurse | Who Want of the 


“Sister” | __Thrils | Marquise de 
ByHelenDoreBoylston | WHO KILLED| Keroubec 


| ° . : 
The woman's side of it at | CORALIE ? Piquant and diverting con- 
last! “It speaks witha voice | Sethe Acues fessions. She writes well, 
that will be heard overtwo : and it must be said, enter- 
” A baffling mystery of oe 
continents.”’— Montreal San Francisco's China- tainingly, even when she 
Star. $2.00 | town. $2.00 isn’t naughty *— Philadel- 


phia Ledger. Illus. $2.50 
A Man’s Book forMen | THE TRAMP 
Boys Think It’s Great 


By Alexander Johnston cca, _ Stirs the blood 


and warms the heart.’ 


—N.Y. Times. $2.00 D. S. M. 


The story of the prize ring in By Alfred F Loomis 


America. “Bob” Davis says: 

“All the fights with which I THE GUN- Walt was borna “son of the 
am familiar are reported witn SLINGER sea” and his adventures in 
amazing accuracy and color. By George M. Johnson the Navy make a story of 


Foreword by Gene Tunney. A western with the | thousand thrills. 4 color 
Illustrated. $3.50 kick of a .45. $2.00 ie frontispiece. $2.00 


{ & a By W. Townend 
Ten-andOut! ene Walt Henley 


Out of Russia in search of El Dorado. What has New York 
in store for this proud, hopeful little group? 


The Royal Cravatts 


By Lillian Rogers 


“Only once in a very long while do we discover a novel which treats 
of life from a new angle —that transfigures it with imagination. Such 


a book is ‘The Royal Cravatts.’”— Boston Transcript. $2.50 





At All Bookstores 
Ives WASHBURN, Inc., Publisher, New York 
ewIiewre 
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The Story of Mankind adapt- 
ing itself to a hundred 
different homes 


The Human 
Habitat 


By Ellsworth Huntington 


A brilliant panorama of human geog- 
raphyshowing hownature has produced 
the varied races of men, Illus. $3.00 


The earth’s development as Be 
we read it in the record | 


of the rocks 


Stories 
in Stone 





By Willis T. Lee 


A scenic tour of America’s national 
parks and natural wonders, and a rev- 
elation of their fascinating stories in } 


stone. 


Illustrated 
Section 


XXXII 


Illustrated $3.00 


Also of Unusual Interest 


The Earth and the Stars 
By C.G. Abbot Illus. $3.00 


Animals of Land and Sea 
By Austin H. Clark Illus. $3.00 


The Mystery of Mind 
By Leonard T. Troland_ Illus. $3.00 


Chemistry in the World’s 
Work 
By Harrison E. Howe Illus. $3.00 





FEW years ago there died a person 


who could. have answered Peter 
Pan’s appeal, “ Do you believe in Fairies?” 
with a sincere “Yes”. She was Tue 
Romantickx Lapy (Scribner’s, $3.50), the 
creator of three of the most famous charac- 
ters in children’s fiction, — Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Sara Crewe, and the Lost 
Prince. Vivian Burnett has compiled the 
life of his mother, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, and written it beautifully. It is 
the story of an imagination which carried 
her over extreme poverty in her youth to 
the realization of her romantic dreams. 
Many of her early stories were written in 
garrets, but untrue to tradition, her path 
was never strewn with rejection slips. 


errs the title, Se_tF-LEGISLATED 

Osuications, the Godkin Lectures 
of 1927, delivered at Harvard by President 
John Grier Hibben of Princeton, have 
been made into an attractive small 
volume (Harvard University Press, $1.00). 
By self-legislated obligations Dr. Hibben 
means those standards of conduct which 
can not be enforced by law from without 
but are compelled from within by the 
educated man’s realization that he owes a 
definite responsibility as a citizen. In the 
first lecture this conception is applied to 
the individual as a member of society, in 
the second, to the nation as a member of 
the society of nations. President Hibben 
deprecates the fact that America is not 
playing a large part in the synthesis of: 
common international interests. He advo-. 
cates more intimate participation in the 
affairs of the League of Nations by giving 
official sanction to American “observers” 
in various League councils, withholding 
the power to commit the government to 
any policies adopted. 


3 VERYBODY likes a good murder, — 
Wy except the victim. And all the mur- 
ders recorded by Frederick A. Mackenzie 
in his Twentieth Century CRIMES 
(Little, Brown, $3.00) come under the 
classification, “‘good”. What Mr. Mac- 
kenzie lacks in literary style he supplies in 
pungent details of the Leopold-Loeb case, 
the slaying of the Czar and his family, the 
wholesale killings of the French Blue- 
beard, Henri Landru, the Dynamite Mur- 
der in Stockholm, and many others 
equally sensational. 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
for Gifts 
SUT eee 


NAPOLEON, THE LOVER! 


Startling, almost sensational, disclosures ; % ; 
that bring to life a new and absorbingly ‘ 
human Napoleon. 


Napoleon and His Women Friends 
By GERTRUDE ARETZ Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Fascinating in the extreme are the stories — gay, intimate, intensely personal — of his m_ny love 
affairs, of his hours of passion, beguilement and tender dalliance. No Napoleonic library 13 com- 
plete without this book which is compiled from indisputable historic sources. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


They Call The Cap of 
It Love Youth 


The Love-Romance of 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE — nogeRnt LOUIS STEVENSON 


A novel of modern manners. “‘Romance By JOHN A. STEUART 

sings through the book like a melody.” 

— Boston Globe. $2.00 “A glowing addition to the personal 
literature of genius. There is fire in it.” 
— Phila. Inquirer. $2.50 


* 
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COC 


Beauty and Health 
By LOIS LEEDS and HILDA KAJI That Mind of Yours 
Foreword by DOROTHY DIX By DANIEL B. LEARY, Ph.D. 


A book that will bring to light the beauty The most interesting story of today — the 
that is in all women. It covers so many story of YOUR OWN SELF — told in 
points — and each point so minutely — popular, non-technical style. This compact 
that every woman will find in it just the volume gives the cream of the New 
help she needs. 84 Illustrations. $2.50 Psychology. $1.75 


The Practical Book of Italian, Spanish Old Trails and Roads 
and Portuguese Furniture in Penn’s Land 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN shia hts — 
and ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL Author of “Old Roads Out of 


Lippi 's P cal Book Series) Philadelphia,” etc. 

(Lippincott’s Practical Book Series ot Fascinating ‘“‘tours of discovery” to out- 
The first book on Portuguese furniture, and the first of moderate cost on Spanish of-the-way corners by one who holds a 
and Italian furniture, covering the many phases from the Renaissance to the early pre-eminent place among American travel 
Nineteenth century inclusive. 374 Illustrations. $10.00 book writers. 62 Illustrations. $5.00 


Good Times for Boys and Girls 


JANNY Here’s another gay, spontaneous, true-to-nature story by the ever-popular author of ‘‘Martha 
By JANE ABBOTT the Seventh.” “You'll like it." — A merican Girl. 4 Illustrations. $1.75 


Red Beard of Virginia Stories All Children 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND Love 


A stirring tale of adventure in Jamestown by the favorite ~ . ‘ 
writer of American historical stories for boys. 27 Famous child favorites 


4 Illustrations. $2.00 with color illustrations so 


real and full of life that they 
Across The Seven Seas will at once kindle the 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON child’s fancy. New this 
4 Illustrations $1.75 year — 


In the Ranks of Old Hickory Gritli’s 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


(The American Trail Blazers) 4 Illustrations. $1.75 Children 
Nolichucky Jack By 


By JOHN T. FARIS JOHANNA SPYRI 
4 Illustrations $2.00 Ask to see them. Each $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ;- Philadelphia - London 
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A compilation of Bible 
entertaining study of a verses under numerous 
subject that wise men upings to meet every 
have never disdained.””— = an need for comfort, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. support, or inspiration. 
In black and gold jacket. Blue cloth, gold stamped, 

$2.50 holiday box. $1.50 
RAE D. HENKLE CO. 
45 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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HENKLE BOOKS 


The World Talks It Over 
By Burr Price 


A factual account of the World Peace Movement for 
e st 150 years, including the 
founding of the League of Nations 
and the World Court, a year-by- 
year record of their activities 















and accomplishments, 
and a chapter on Amer- 





Complete, 
non-contro- 
versial, non- 
technical, by an 
authority 


ican official and 
unofficial partic- 
ipation. 








$1.75 


Through the Heel of Italy 
By Katharine Hooker 


(Author of “Byways in Southern 
Tuscany,” ““Wayfarers in Italy”) 





Sights and psychology in 
e Italian boot. Sym- 
pathetic, rare, im- 
portant, non-po- 
Plitical. Profusely 
illustrated. 


$5 








The Midnight King 


By George Delamare 


(Translated from the French) 













The ill-fated passion of Ludwig 
of varia for Sabine 
Sorrelli, singer, spy, and 
adventuress. - 
ing Ceprepttas 
nove 





$2 


Two Ideal 
Gift 
Books 
God’ 


Promises 


With an introduction by 
Charles M. Sheldon, 


Charm 


Mary Margaret McBride 


Alexander Williams 
“An informational and 
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A TRULY beautiful book which ap- 
pears in time for the Christmas 
shopping season is the newly illustrated 
edition of Oscar Wilde’s SaLoME (Dutton, 
$3.50). The “‘inventions”’, we are told, are 

John Vassos, and inventions his 
exotic drawings surely are. We should not 
presume to criticize these exquisite draw- 
ings on the score of art, except to say that 
they are conceived in the ultra-ultra 
manner of the most modern of the mod- 
erns and that this technique always seems 
to suggest a mountain wanting to labor 
and bring forth its mouse but not knowing 
quite how to go about it. As illustrations 
of this particular book, however, Mr. 
Vassos’s drawings may be justly thought 
inadequate and discordant in that they 
illustrate not Wilde’s Salome but the 
artist’s. Many will disagree with us in this, 
but whether one considers Wilde and 
Vassos as blending into one unit of expres- 
sion or as expressing two utterly different 
tempos which must be appreciated as 
separate exhibits, the truth remains that 
the volume is one of unusual beauty. The 
one real defect is that the pages are all 
sprinkled over with silver stars which 
give the impression that the text has 
broken out in violent eczema. 


it an almost conversational vein, Miss 

Amy Cruse has described THe Suap- 
ING OF EnGuisH LiTERATURE (Crowell, 
$3.50), basing her book upon the idea that 
while author and critic have been gener- 
ously considered by literary historians, he 
who was once conventionally styled “‘the 
gentle reader” has been most ungently 
treated. Her book is from the reader’s 
point of view, — “an attempt to tell the 
story of English readers from the days of 
the Saxons to the end of the eighteenth 
century.” 


CRIBNER’S have just issued six new 
SY volumes of their Grove edition of 
John Galsworthy ($1.25 each). THe Inn 
OF TRANQUILLITY is a volume of impres- 
sions of people and places, the kind of 
things that the reader, if he were fortunate 
enough to dine with Galsworthy, might 
hear him discourse upon over a glass of 
port. Some very nice poems are also 
thrown in for good measure. Then there is 
a volume of Satires and another con- 
taining those two delightful stories, VILLA 





BLACKBEARD’S "TREASURE 
By T. E. Oertel 


A tale of piracy on the high seas, told with all the sparkle of fiction, yet 
based closely upon the actual exploits of the noted buccaneer, Black- 
beard, or Captain Teach, who harried the coast of Carolina in Colonial 
times, The author thoroughly knows his locale and presents a colorful 


picture. Full of action yet with much of the charm of style of “Treasure 
Island.” 
Illustrated by Mabel Pugh, $2.00 


Three Books for Resourceful Boys and Girls 


BOY’S BOOK OF 
EXPERIMENTS 


By A. Frederick Collins 


One of the most practical books this 
popular author has ever prepared. 
It shows by text and illustration 
just how to do many things in 
chemistry, physics, electricity, ra- 
dio, etc., and largely by home-made 
equipment. Illustrated, $2.00 


SUPPOSE WE DO 
SOMETHING ELSE 


By Imogen Clark 


A fine companion book to the author’s 
popular “‘Suppose We Play.” Here, 


young folks are shown things of a more 
useful sort, such as how to make cakes 
and candies, also little gifts for Christ- 
mas, birthdays, and other en” 


THE BOY’S 
BUSY BOOK 


By Chelsea Fraser 


Every wide-awake boy will like this 
book, which tells how to make 
things with his knife and other sim- 
ple tools. Full diagrams accompany 
the text. 400 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, 8vo. $2.50 


HEROES OF THE AIR 


By Chelsea Fraser 


The most complete story of aviation in one volume that has yet appeared. Begins with the first 
feeble flights, and ends (in the Fourth Edition just ready) with the sensational trans-Atlantic 
voyages of Lindbergh, Byrd and Chamberlin, in the summer of 1927. 


Profusely illustrated, 504 pages, 8vo. 34 illusirctions. 


$2.00 


Three Books for Lovers of Literature 


NATURE LOVER’S 
KNAPSACK 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 
A delightful anthology of nature 


THE SHAPING OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Amy Cruse 


A treatment of English Literature from 
the standpoint of the reader rather than 


A CELTIC 


ANTHOLOGY 
By Grace Rhys (Editor) 


The fullest anthology ever compiled 
covering the literature of Ireland, 


verse from many writers, both Eng- 
lish and American. A book that will 
appeal to every reader who feels 
the lure of the out of doors. $2.50 


Scotland, and Wales. Contains more 
little-known than well-known selec- 
tions and is full of literary oa 


that of the writer. A comprehensive 
outline from the days of the Saxons to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

32 Illustrations, $3.50 


‘THE BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS 


By Lydia Hoyt Farmer 


A new edition, entirely revised, of this favorite book, with new chapters 
added. Contains interesting stories of Semiramis, Cleopatra, Zenobia, 
Margaret of Anjou, Isabelle of Spain, Catharine of Aragon, Catherine de 
Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Maria Theresa, Catherine II of 
Russia, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Victoria, Eugenie, and Tzu Hsi, 
late Empress Dowager of China. 16 Illustrations, $2.50 


Send for Illustrated Fall List 


THOMAS YY. CROWELL CO 
393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 
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BOOKS for XMAS 


Give books for Xmas. There are few gifts finer. 
By ordering them direct from us you can make 
your Budget take care of more friends! 


THAT MAN HEINE 


by Lewis Browne $ . 5 9 


povelt in te pat Napoleon; 
e Happy Pilgrimage, America 
Comes of Age, The Doctor POST 
Looks at Love and Life, The PAID 
easements Marriage, The 
Next Age of Man, Revolt of 
Modern Youth, and any other 
$3.00 book 


THE HUMAN BODY 
by Dr. Logan Clendening 


+ 29 The Glorious Adventure, Royal 


Road to Romance, America by 
Van Loon; The American Cara- 
POST van, The American Tragedy, 
PAID The World’s Illusion, Our Times 
(Vol. ID, and any other $5.00 
(Reg. $5.00) book 


ADAM & EVE. john Erskine’s latest and best 


Kitty, Silent Storms, We, Oil, Death (Reg. $2.50) 
Comes for The Archbishop, Zelda 
Marsh, Elmer Gantry, Circus Parade, ~ 98 
Something About Eve, The Grandmoth- 
ers, Dusty Answer, The Thunderer, and poet 
any other $2.50 Fiction AID 


JALNA * STRANGE WOMAN * CASTE 


(Reg. $2.00) Barberry Bush, Chivalry Peak, They 

59 Also Serve, The Sentimentalists, Bugles 

e in the Night, Case Book of Sherlock 

POST Holmes, Wallflowers, Tarboe, and any 
PAID other $2.00 Fiction 


GOOD BOOKS at Reduced Prices 


The Locomotive God 
Mother India 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings... 
This Believing World 
Gehghis Khan 
The Builders of America 
Genius and Character 
Men of Destiny 
Your Money's Worth 
$1 Popular “Star” 
79c Popular fiction 
95c Modern Library Tiles: 79c ea 

77c in lots of 5; 75c in lots of <0 


Ddeal Gifts 


Robert Service's H.G. Wells’ 
COMPLETE OUTLINE OF 
POETICAL WORKS HISTORY 

§ Books in One) Illustrated 
(Reg. $5.) $3.98 Post Paid (Reg. $7.50) $6.59 Post Paid 


(Reg. $3.00) 


$ 
3 
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RISE OF AMERICAN Gl CIVILIZATION 
(Reg $12.50) $9.98 Post Paid 


FREE copy of “‘Arnold Bennett’’ by 
his wife, with every four book order 
Send for THE LANTERN Add 10 cents West of 


a unique book-guide Mississippi and 
FREE Canada 


Book-Lovers League ‘Fi 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ruperin and Tue Burnine Spear. But 
better still are the three volumes of the in- 
comparable Forsyte Saca which Gals- 
worthy considers the best of all his works, 
as do likewise many critical and apprecia- 
tive readers. 





i 2 HE best of the early Jesuit mission- 
aries were constant and conscien- 
tious observers of the American wilderness 
they came to convert. Many of them were 
vivid and amusing writers as well, and 
these Miss Edna Kenton has gathered 
together “from the Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents” into two beautiful 
volumes, THe Inp1ans or Nortu AMER- 
icA (Harcourt, Brace, $10.00). She thus 
makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best portions of the immense mass of 
material in Thwaites’s more voluminous 
collection. Good, stout fellows these 
saints and heroes who helped to open a 
continent! 


E who think that the life of the very 
rich is one long roller coaster are far 
rom right. How would we of less aristo- 
cratic fibre facea ballroom of guests, know- 
ing full well that the supply of liquor in 
the fourth den was exhausted and that the 
seams in the second man’s stockings were 
crooked? Suppose one discovered that the 
flower of the family, reared at great ex- 
pense, had fallen in love with a nobody, — 
a man who did not yacht, couldn’t play 
bridge, dominoes, and all that sort of 
thing! We should be crushed. Not so the 
Spartan Rirz Car.rons, brave in the face 
of society for the sake of their families (by 
Fillmore Hyde, Macy-Masius, $2.00). 
They smile through it all, — as does the 
reader. 


gee story of Major General A. W. 

Greeley’s long life of soldiering, 
research, and exploration is told in 
REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND 
Service (Scribner’s, $3.50). Serving in 
both the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War, General Greeley lived to 
know many of the great figures in the 
World War. It is not every man who can 
walk with Kings and Eskimos, yet keep 
the common touch; but General Greeley’s 
readers will willingly follow his printed 
adventures whether they lead into igloo or 
Buckingham Palace. 
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An Outstanding Book of the Year— 


**A new kind of history, one that weaves 
into its fabric the stuff of every-day life.”’ 


OU R TIMES 


America Finding Herself 
by 
Mark Sullivan 


HE picture of American life from 1904 to 1908—with 
excursions into years beyond those limits—is here 
| spread before the reader in all its amazing diversity. 
Recreated by Mr. Sullivan from personalities, events, and 
customs in the fascinating manner that made ‘‘The Turn of 
the Century’’—first volume of ‘‘Our Times’’—a best seller 
for more than a year, this new volume continues the history 
and presents in itself a complete picture of these eventful years. | 
Roosevelt, Morgan, Harriman, Hill, and Rockefeller emerge 
with new emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, Oil, Big 
Business, First Successes in Flying, Fashions, Books, and Songs 
are described and recalled with dramatic vividness and humor. 
The illustrations are an important feature of the book. Hun- 
dreds of contemporary cartoons, photographs, and sketches 
join with the brilliant text to make ‘‘America Finding Her- 
self’’ one of the most important books of the year. 





At all Bookstores 
WITH 204 ILLUSTRATIONS. $5.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SPLENDID BOOKS! 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Ernst Haeckel. 
Summarized by Vance Randolph. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


Charles Darwin 
Summarized by Newell R. Tripp 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Summarized by Clement Wood. 


HISTORY < OF erm MORALS. 


Soanete by Clement Wood. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
John William Draper. 
Abridged by Charles T Sprading. 


THE A B C OF ART. 
John Haldane Blackie. 


THE A B C OF EVOLUTION. 
Vance Randolph. 


THE A B C OF een eee. 


Vance Randol 


THE A B C OF "PHYSIOLOGY. 
Vance Randolph 


THE A B C OF ASTRONOMY. 
Jay L. B. Taylor 


THE A B C OF GEOLOGY. 
Allison Hardy 
THE A B C OF BIOLOGY. 
Vance Randolph 
THE ABC = CUEAEISERY. 
Newell R. 
THE ABC oF PHYSICS. 
Jay L. B. Taylor 
—— OF MODERN CIVILIZA- 


Thomas and Hamm. 


—ALL FOR $7.50 


FULL SIZE—well printed—cloth bound 


VANGUARD BOOKS ARE 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT PROFIT! 


“I rejoice in the work of the Vanguard Press” 
JOHN MACY 


“Take my word for it that they are worthwhile 
books” — UPTON SINCLAIR 
“The Vanguard 4 2 conducting a great educa- 
tional enterprise’ — ZONA GALE 
The quality t sae books is admirable’ — 
JOHN COTTON DANA 
“I regard the work of the Vanguard Press as educa- 


tional more than ma colleges’ — CHARLES 
ERSKINE SCOTT woob 


PIN YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
FOR $7.50 TO THE COUPON BELOW. 


No other charges. We pay the postage. 


THE WOLPERT BOOK COMPANY 
602 Ocean Parkway, Dept. E7 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I am attaching my check or money order jor $7.50 
for which you will send the 15 Vanguard Books adver- 
tised above, postpaid. 
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HE tale of another’s travels is more 
ey than often a terrific bore. Perspective 
dulls into half relief. The colors are too 
bright or too dim. Journeys become labors 
and adventures damp firecrackers. W. B. 
Seabrook escapes all these curses in his 
ApvenTuRES IN AraBiA_ (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00). The account of the rigorous, 
not-too-clean life among the tent Arabs of 
the desert is enough to excite even the 
disillusioned globe-trotter. The worship- 
ers of Satan are left as dull as they seem 
to be and the ancient Druse travel customs 
stir our sense of romance. The heat in 
Arabian mountain passes is real and the 
noble tribesmen, noble. One of the few 
travel books worth its price. 


CERTAIN amount of so-much-per- 
h page hullaballoo has recently been 
aimed at us, soliciting attention to BUGLES 
IN THE Nicut (Century, $2.00), on the 
ground that any product of Mr. Barry 
Benefield’s typewriting machine is dis- 
tinguished. This machine, it will be re- 
membered, assisted in creating The 
Chicken-Wagon Family, a book which 
precipitated an avalanche of praise not 
long ago. The present novel, however, 
is a silly thing and not the imaginative 
romance that we were led to believe. 


S CRIBNER’S have just published the 
Sylvanora Edition of the works of 
Henry van Dyke. This edition, says the 
author’s foreword, “‘is for those who, like 
Charles Lamb in his earlier, happiest 
years, have to think twice before they buy 
a book.” There are ten volumes (at $1.00 
each) bound decently enough in cloth and 
cleanly printed from the plates used on 
the more expensive edition. The member 
of Tue Forum staff to whose lot it falls to 
“notice” these books was one of about 
five hundred Princeton undergraduates 
who heard Dr. van Dyke’s last lecture as 
a member of the Princeton faculty, in 
January, 1923. Surely no college students 
have ever been so moved by the words of 
a lecturer as we were by his reading 
of Stevenson’s “Lantern Bearers”. We 
listened spellbound for an hour, and when 
he had finished a cheer went up that made 
the windows rattle. Dr. van Dyke’s 
writings are like the man himself, reflect- 
ing the urbanity and charm of the gentle- 
man scholar. 
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THORNTON WILDER 


justifies in his second novel 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 














the high acclaim he received in England and 
America upon the publication two years ago of 
his first novel, THE CABALA. 


“Mr. Wilder’s style bears comparison with 
Pater, Saltus and Cabell.” —New York Times. 


“As good as all but the best of Anatole 
France or George Moore.” —The Observer 


(England.) 














Illustrated. $2.50 






“Incomparably the greatest love-story in the 
world. Beside their tempestuous passion and their 
suffering, even the love of Romeo and Juliet shrinks 
to the proportions of a summer idyl, and Trojan 
Helen becomes merely the symbol of unattainable 
perfection, a disembodied ideal.” — Lewis Galantiere. 


TRISTAN & ISEULT 
By JOSEPH BEDIER 


Translated by Hitatre BELLoc 






Illustrated. $2.00 
Albert & Charles Boni é) 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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TOASTS 


an HAT man cannot live by law alone 
has been one of the discoveries of 
Jupce Ben B. Linpsey, whose expe- 
riences in the Juvenile and Family Court 
at Denver during a period of nearly thirty 
years have proved him not only an 
idealist but a practical humanitarian. 
“Each human being is different from the 
other, and each 
one’s problems 
must be analyzed 
in a laboratory, 
not in a court.” 
The lines that this 
‘*laboratory’’ 
should follow form 
the framework of 
Judge Lindsey’s 
article “The House 
of Human Wel- 
fare” in this issue 
of THe Forum. 
When urged by the 
Editor to prophesy 
“what society is 
coming to”, Judge 
Lindsey hesitated, 
disinclined to pose 
as a false prophet. 
Our social customs 
are changing too 
rapidly, he feels, 
for any of us to be able to forecast condi- 
tions fifty years hence. Modern Youth 
is “in revolt”,—our young people are 
making a new code; we dare not predict 
what that code will actually be. A centre 
of social welfare, organized for practical 
service in making people happy, in bring- 
ing about readjustments is not Utopian, 
however, and is certainly the Signal tower 
on the cross-roads of to-morrow. 

Judge Lindsey was born in Jackson, 
Tennessee, in 1869 and was christened 
“Benjamin Barr” though the world 
knows him as “Ben B”. When he was 
eighteen years old his father died, leaving 
him as the sole support of his mother and 
three younger children, then living in 
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Jupce Ben B. Linpsey 
Bust portrait)by Vincenzo Miserendino 


Denver. The boy’s first job was in a real 
estate office in that city at ten dollars a 
month, —a salary slightly stimulated by 
the sale of newspapers and odd jobs as 
janitor. At night he studied law, though 
he soon realized that by temperament he 
was concerned primarily with ethics rather 
than with the technicalities and subtle 
sophistries of the 
law. He completed 
his studies, how- 
ever, and entered 
upon the regular 
practice of his pro- 
fession in 1894. Six 
years later he was 
appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the 
county court, for 
he had already en- 
tered upon reform 
in court and crimi- 
nal procedure: In 
his fight with op- 
posing interests, 
his one great 
weapon of attack 
has been the public 
conscience. It has 
been his custom 
when appeals to 
authorities failed, 
to call a public hearing before invited 
citizens, — public officials, clergymen, and 
leading business men,—to whom he 
would expose conditions frankly. 

Judge Lindsey’s reforms in the city and 
state laws and particularly laws for minors 
have been so radical and far-reaching that 
they have frequently been referred to as 
the “new justice”. Without doubt the 
most constructive of all these reforms is 
the juvenile court,—which has been 
taken up in other cities following Denver’s 
example and has won international. fame. 

Judge Lindsey is the author of The 
Revolt of Modern Youth, now in its twelfth 
edition, and of a new and widely discussed 
book, Companionate Marriage. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE 
18th to 20th Centuries 
Chosen and Edited by Butss CARMAN $3.75 


The Oxford Book of American Verse, a companion to the fam- 
ous Oxford. Book of English Verse, contains the best from the 
whole field of American poetry. 


AMERICAN MYSTERY STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction 
by CaRoLyN WELLS $1.50 


The best mystery stories by American writers from Poe to 
Dreiser. Ghosts tangible or evanescent, mysteries never wholly 
solved, and horrors only dreamed of, combine to make this 
collection a thing of thrilling terror and creepy delight. 


AMERICAN DETECTIVE STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction 
by CaroLyn WELLS $1.50 
The best detective stories by American writers from Poe to 


Gelett Burgess, representing crime and detection at its best, from 
the criminal lawyer to the clever young amateur. 


INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. MacDONELL $3.75 


“An excellent introduction to the literature, religions, archi- 
tecture and philosophies of India.”"—The American Mercury. 
“Fhe last word on the subject.”—Review of Reviews. 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 


Planned by the late IsRaEL ABRAHAMS 
and Edited by Epwyn R. Bevan and 
CHARLES SINGER $4.00 


An illuminating and readable account of Jewish culture and 
traditions, for the general reader. 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 


By-GRiFFITH TAYLOR $7.50 
A stady of the evolution, migration, settlement, and status of 
the«#aces of man, based directly upon modern research. 


HISTORICAL TRIALS 


By the late Six JoHN MacDoNELL 

Edited by R. W. Lex, with a Preface by the 

Right Hon. Lorv SHaw of Dunfermline $3.75 
“Blere the reader will find discussed, with acuteness and in 


délightful manner, displaying great reserves of knowledge, some 
of the greatest problems of history.”—The London Times. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 35 west 32ND sTREET NEW YORK CITY 


OXFORD BOOKS 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By C. L. M. Brown $1.00 
A brief account, simply told, of the 
development of aviation. With many 
illustrations. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 


An Autobiography 

Translated from the Italian 

by R. G. CoLLINGwoop $2.00 
With a Preface by J. A. SmItH 
“In form, types, margins, binding, 
this book is perfectly beautiful and 
collectors will note it with an eagle 
eye.” —Observer. 


THE NEW GERMANY 


Three lectures by Ernst JAcKH 
With an Introduction by 

ALFRED ZIMMERN $2.00 
A clear and well-defined picture of 
political Germany since 1914. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY 


By Martin S. Briccs $3.75 
An historical account of the profes- 
sion of architecture, with biograph- 
ical detail of some of the greatest 
of its members from the earliest 
time to the present day. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
IN_ CONCRETE 


By T. P. BENNETT $10.00 
Concrete as a building material as- 
sumes ever-increasing importance. 
This is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative volume of its sort that 
deals with such an important sub- 
ject. With one hundred full-page: 
illustrations from photographs. 


THE OXFORD DESK SET 


Comprises the Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage by H. W. 
Fow er, and the Concise Oxford } 
Dictionary by F. G. and H. W. 
FowLer. The Set,. with case to’ 
match, $7.50. . 
A handy and indispensable reference ° 
work for those who take pride in: 
their speech and writing. 


) 
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HE frontispiece introduces Buarr 
At Nixes, author of “ Devil’s Island”’, 
and the two pages of pictures taken by her 
husband, Robert Niles, Jr., whet one’s 
appetite for “more about the expedition”. 
This desire will soon be satisfied, for Mrs. 
Niles is at present at work on a book which 
is the outcome of the Niles Expedition to 
French and Dutch Guianas and the Devil’s 
Island group of pris- 
ons. The expedition 
was organized by 
Blair Niles, with the 
object of making a 
study of the prison 
life of this notorious 
colony. The condi- 
tions they found 
there have been de- 
scribed in the “New 
York Times” in a 
series of articles illus- 
trated by Mr. Niles 
who has brought 
back to this country 
the first recorded 
photographs taken 
on Devil’s Island it- 
self. In commenting 
on her Forumaccount 
of some of the desper- 
ate attempts made 
by the convicts to 
escape, Mrs. Niles 
wishes to state em- 
phatically that she is in no way anti- 
French, — “in fact the opposite is true,” 
— and that she knows personally the pris- 
ons and has personally followed the trails 
through the jungle, using a prisoner’s map 
of secret routes. 


nN S a member of the Latin press, D10- 
MEDES PEREyRA, a Bolivian born in 
Cochabamba, — “the Seville of Latin 
America,” — has contributed notably to 
the clarification of psychological differen- 
ces between North and South America. He 
speaks five languages, has received his 
education in three continents, and has won 
distinction in painting as well as in his 
journalistic career. He has been coeditor 
of “Norteamericano”, a Spanish mag- 
azine, and founded and has edited The 
Franco-American Year Book and The Di- 
rectory of Europe and the Three Americas. 
He confesses to being “‘an ardent Pan- 
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Didmepes PEREYRA 


American and an 
writer.” 


enthusiastic fiction 


RITING from mid-America with a 
penetrating understanding of Amer- 
ica’s world commitments, WiLuiam J. 
McNatty belies the prevalent impression 
that Americans are not interested in for- 
eign policy. As a member of the staff of the 
Minneapolis “Trib- 
une” he is in a better 
position to know the 
real opinion of the 
country as a whole 
than the average 
Eastern journalist 

possibly can be. 


if AST Spring con- 
troversial femi- 
nists received an 
electric shock from 
the clever chiding of 
Dr. Smitu Exy Jet- 
LIFFE, an outstand- 
ing figure in the 
medical world to-day. 
In his article in this 
issue, addressed to 
members of his own 
profession, yet writ- 
ten so all may read, 
he sounds.,a more 
¢*§erious note. In addi- 
tion to a wide prac- 
tice in New York City, Dr. Jelliffe has 
taken time to edit the “Medical News”’ 
for four years, he has been associate editor 
of the “New York Medical Journal” for 
the same length of time, and is now man- 
aging editor of the “Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease” and coeditor of the 
“Psychoanalytic Review”. One of his 
books, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
written in collaboration with Dr. William 
A. White, of Washington, has run into 
many editions. 


as the South, particularly, where the 

new economic developments have 
affected the press less than anywhere else, 
there are still editors wielding great power 
in their communities,” Mr. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, dean of American journal- 
ists has remarked in an article. “*There is, 
for example, Georce Fort Mitton of 
the Chattanooga ‘News’, to whom Mr. 












Louis XVIII 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton 
Author of “Samuel Pepys: A study 
in Miniature”’ 

The last remnant of Bourbon 
royalty, standing out as a lonely 
figure on a troubled horizon. 


$3.50 


Francis 

Joseph 

By Eugene Bagger 
Author of *‘Eminent Europeans”’ 


A masterful analysis which 
pierces to the bottom of the 
soul of Francis Joseph and 
illumines the hidden springs of 
his thought and action. 


Illustrated. 
$5.00 


OW e?? 


By Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
Foreword by 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
The national best seller. Col. 
Lindbergh’s own story of his 
Illustrated. 


Caste 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


The romance of a love pilloried 
by modern America’s opposing 
racial aristocracies — Jewish 
and Gentile. 

$2.00 


$5.00 
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Robespierre 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Author of ‘“Marie Antoinette” 
“Hilaire Belloc, in his fluent, 
readable way, has created a 
living portrait which we feel is 
a true approximation of an elu- 


sive and unusual personality.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. $5.00 


Talleyrand 
By Anna Bowman Dodd 
The life of a suave and ele- 
gant diplomat who survived 
six changes in government. 
Illustrated. 

$5.00 


Hohenzollern 
The Last of the Kaisers 


“A dramatic biography so 
powerful seldom gets into print 


in any language.” 
—New York Times 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Certain Rich 
Men 


By Meade Minnigerode 
Author of **The Fabulous Forties” 
“Done with the sure touch of 
the historian who has left no 

stone unturned.” 
$3.50 —N.Y. Evening Post 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


. London 





Camels? 


By Dan Streeter 
Author of “‘Denatured Africa” 


A modern Mark Twain ex- 
plores the strange and savage 
peace of the Sudan. He cam- 
eleers his light-hearted way 
through Africa and recounts 
his amazing adventures and 
misadventures. 


Illustrated. 





Across 
Asia’s Snows 
and Deserts 


By William J. Morden 


The story of a great adventure 
on the Marco Polo trail from 
Bombay to Peking by motor, 
on foot, horseback, camels, 
wagons and sleighs. $5.00 


Dragon 
Lizards of 
Komodo 
By W. Douglas Burden 


An expedition to a lost world 
of the Dutch East Indies. The 
thrilling account of a search for 
giant lizards, 
Illustrated. 
$5.00 
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McAdoo wrote his letter ‘choosing not’ to 
run again for the Presidential nomina- 
tion.” Mr. Milton has been with the Chat- 
tanooga “News”: since the close of the 
War, first as managing editor, and since 
1924 as president and editor. 


EADERS will recall “‘ Making Friends 


with Fishes”, an article by Arm-. 


strong Perry which has been widely quoted 
in the press. This month MontayNne 
Perry, who “hopes you are not too dis- 
appointed that she’s not a man”, 
confesses that she is that Mr. Perry’s 
wife. They live in a little cottage 
called “The Nancy Lee” at West- 
port, Connecticut, America’s most 
distinguished colony of artists and 


writers. 
sé HE Scourge of God in the Middle 
West” is a descriptive phrase 
which has frequently been applied to 
CLARENCE Darrow, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most able lawyers. Without 
doubt Mr. Darrow has been amused 
by the phrase, for we sense a fine 
quality of humor in a note he sent the 
Editor not long ago. He wrote: “After 
observing my seventieth birthday have 
concluded to 
spend the rest 
of my days in 
writing, speak- 
ing, traveling, 
reading, loaf- 
ing, and such 
other ways as 
result in ful- 
filling what 
Anatole 
France said is 
the purpose of 
Life, — ‘ Kill- 
ing Time’. I 
may occasion- 
ally get drawn 
intosome busi- 
ness against 
my will, but 
am content to 
retire for the 
short time left.’”” We wager that he won’t! 


began Wa uta, Washington, is a long 
way from Nantucket, the “well- 
beloved island” of FLorence Mary Ben- 
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CLaRENCE Darrow 


NETT, who has found in the “whispers 
from the past” inspiration for a second 
Nantucket essay, the first, “‘ Down to the 
Sea in Ships,” having appeared in the 
“Outlook”. The author is, in private life, 
Mrs. Louis Francis Anderson, wife of the 
professor of Greek at Whitman College. 


Dir Joseru Fort Newron has won his 
wide popularity from the pulpit and 
Chautauqua platform, from the unusual 
volume and quality of his literary work, 
from four years 
of sympathetic - 
‘“‘ambassadorship”’ 
in Great Britain 
during the World 
War, and from 
his activities in 
the Masonic Order 
in the United 
States. Dr. New- 
ton is a Texan by 
birth, was edu- 
cated in his native 
state and at Har- 
vard, has held 
pastorates in the Middle West, in London, 
and New York, and is now special preacher 
at the Memorial Church of St Paul, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia. His regu- 
lar department in “ McCall’s” 
magazine has a popular 
following, and his annual col- 
lection of Best Sermons of the 
Year has met a _ marked 

success. 


pati you read “The Ce- 
lestial Omnibus”, that 
altogether delightful short 
story by E. M. Forster? If 
you have you will buy a ticket 
either “single or return” and 
pounce upon “A Passage to 
Forster” by I. A. RicHarps, 
who, in our opinion, has re- 
stored the first three letters 
to the artistry of criticism. 
His essays in criticism have 
been literary features of THE 
Forum, as well as of “ Har- 
per’s” and the “Atlantic”, and his book 
reviews and surveys of current fiction 
have made many new friends for the 
magazine. Mr. Richards is a lecturer and 
critic at Cambridge University. 


Joseru Fort Newton 
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Ci 0G OAC O ANGIE: 
From Our Fi inest List in Binety ras of Publishing! 


The Big ~<a of the hacen 


BISMARCK 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


The author of “Napoleon” has taken a tremendous 
figure of the nineteenth century and made his biogra- 
phy as interesting and readable as a novel. “Bismarck” 
has been translated from the German by Eden and 


Cedar Paul. 661 pages. With 16 illustrations. 


BOOKS, AND 

BIDDERS 

By Dr. A. 8. W. 

Rosenbach 

The reminiscences § 
of a world-famous 
bibliophile. An At- 
lantic Monthly Press 
Publication. 79illus- 


trations. wor Id. 


Ife aS 


Recent Non-Fiction Books 


THE GATEWAY TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By Randolph G. Adams. 
Using 76rare illustrations from old books 
as a basis, Mr. Adams gives us a unique 
gateway to our history. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. $3.00 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES. 
By Frederick A. Mackenzie. The sto- 
ries of Leopold and Loeb, Rasputin, the 
French “Blue beard” and ‘other celebrat- 
ed murderers. 8 illustrations. $3.00 


CAPE TO CAIRO. By Stella Court 
Treatt. A fascinating record of the first 
tripacross Africaina motor car. 64 illus- 
trations. $5.00 


THE STORY OF EVEREST. By Capt. 
John Noel. Thrilling tales of adven- 
tures on “the roof of the world”, by the 
official photographer of both British exe 
peditions. With 36 illustrations. $4.00 


$5.00 


The Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel 


JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
This fascinating story was chosen 
as the winner from 1100 maatmoeian N New information 
submitted in the Atlantic Mon 


contest by writers in all parts of the 
75th Thousand! 


wt he ‘Se 


about Washington 
from his will. 24 il- 


$2.00 lustrations. ae 


Recent ‘ile Novels 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH. By Jeffery 
Farnol. A fascinating new novel of the 
Regency period, by the author of “The 
Broad Highway.” $2.50 


MISS BROWN OF X.Y.0O. By E. 
Oppenheim. Another brillianr 
tale of intrigues. Second printing. $2.00 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale 
Collins. An amazing story of the tropic 
seas by the talented author of “Or- 
deal.” Second printing. $2.00 


THE EXILE. By Mary Johnson. A ro- 
mance of Eldorado Island by America’s 
leading historical novelist. $2.50 


THE LONESOME ROAD. By Lucy Fur- 
man. A novel of life in the Southern 
mountains, by the author of “The Glass 
Window.” An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. $2.00 


SGOZDGS AGO 


Sis bet. are a a a all Booksellers ee 
5s Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Puvtishers — , 
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W ITTY and shrewdly satirical novels 
and sketches have come from the 
pen of Rose Macautay, English writer, 
author of Potterism, Orphan 
Island, and Crewe Train. She 
once lectured on English liter- 
ature at Cambridge University. 
but we suspect that the “So- 
ciety for Not Taking Any 
Trouble” lured her away from 
the class room, unto the realm 
of the Armchair Millennium. 


 ' HE literary lawyer, — like 
the literary doctor, — is 
no stranger in American maga- 
zines. GEORGE WuitNEY Mar- 
TIN is one of the order. A 
graduate of Harvard and also of 
its famous Law School, he has 
practised at the bar for a decade 
and a half, — except for a brief 
period in 1917-19 when, with 
the U. S. Field Artillery his 
presence was urgently required 
in France. His articles, edito- 
rials, and book reviews appear from time 
to time in various magazines. 


if HE Autumn woods of Massachusetts 

have no doubt given Davip Mor- 
TON, professor of English at Amherst, 
inspiration for many of his sonnets. “ No- 
vember Makes a World” is one of the 
loveliest of many which THe Forum has 
published. Joun Drinkwater was born in 
1882. As cofounder of the Pilgrim Play- 
ers, now the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, he began his career as dramatic 
writer, taking part in some of the plays of 
this theatre group. His first reputation in 
England was made as a poet. He then 
wrote a number of plays in verse, following 
with his well known prose dramas, Lincoln, 
Robert E. Lee, Mary Stuart, and Oliver 
Cromwell. He is known as a critic of impor- 
tance, both in the fields of prose and of 
poetry. Mr. Charles, King of England, is 
one of the new Fall publications. 


AE HROUGH miniature biographies in 
these columns Forum readers have 
previously met our artists, Howarp N. 
Cook, young American who works chiefly 
in the woodcut or etches on copper plate; 
Cuarzes Wiimovsky of Chicago; E. H. 
SuypaM, a specialist in the art of the sky- 
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scraper, who maintains studios in both 
New York and Philadelphia; Lowe tt L. 
Batcotm of Norwalk, Connecticut, who is 
alternately mis- 
taken for Irvin 
S. Cobb or Hen- 
drik Willem van 
Loon but whose 
block prints are 
so original that 
his work is never 
confused with 
another’s; Ros- 
ERT P. TRISTRAM 
CorFin, ‘‘aca- 
demically” pro- 
fessor of English 
at Wells College; 
and RicHaRD 
Bennett, Irish 
by birth, “‘Hoo- 
sier by transmi- 
gration.” 
VINCENZO 
MISERENDINO, 
an Italian sculp- 
tor of note, plans soon to exhibit in New 
York his portrait bust of Judge Lindsey. 
Mr. Miserendino wishes to explain that 
the photograph of the bust reproduced in 
these pages is of the clay model. During 
the Editor’s interview with Judge Lindsey 
the artist made his sketches. Among other 
Americans whom Miserendino has “in- 
terpreted” are Emerson, Frohman, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. His work is repre- 
sented in many art museums of America. 


Rose Macautay 


waNDRE MAUROIS, I am inclined to 
aN believe, has just given us in his Vie 
de Disraeli his most prepossessing book,” 
writes Paul Morand in his “‘ Paris Letter” 
published in the October number of the 
“Dial”. “Although Ariel, his biography 
of Shelley is perfect of its kind, I think it 
has been surpassed. The peculiar exoticism 
of Disraeli’s personality, his moral pli- 
ancy, political audacity, and literary 
amateurism, and his dilettantic attitude 
towards life, have all conspired to give 
the book color and subtlety and were sure 
to stimulate the pen, the imagination, and 
the critical. intelligence of a writer like 
Maurois.” 

M. Maurois is now in America on )a 
lecture tour under the auspices of the 
Federation de [Alliance Francaise. In 





€» 1,300,000 people (old and young) read 
“When We Were Very Young” 


Wg 


They came back, to buy and read 
“Winnie-the-Pooh” 


And now they (and many more) are all rushing 
to the nearest bookstore to get— 


A. A. MILNE’S 


latest, delightful book—A book to charm old and young! 


Seventh Week—Forty-Seventh Edition 
—with E. H. Shepard’s delightful and humorous drawings 


In an attractive gift box with “When We Were Very Young” 
With “When We Were Very Young” and “Winnie-the-Pooh” 


A Check List of the Best Dutton Books of 1927 
Fiction Gift Books 


FACE VALUE MEMOIRS OF A POOR a. 
By J. L. Campbell $2.50 By Marietta M. Andrews 


ZELDA MARSH 

: GOD’S DRUM 
Se aS et n.a0 By Hartley Alexander $5.00 
SPLENDOR Illustrated by Andus John Haugseth. Limited Edition. 


serene Teen $2.50 THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
IT IS BETTER TO TELL By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton $15.00 


By Kathleen Coyle $2.50 


ROARING BONES AMERICAN GAME re 
By Prince William of Sweden $2.50 By Paul Curtis 


THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL 
By William Blake $10.00 
A facsimile reproduction of the original manuscript. Limited Edition. 
General Books 


The HAUNTED CASTLE ENGLISH BOOKS 


By Eino Railo $10.00 By Ole J. a er 


The SHADOW EROS _ SCIENCE: Lesdins and Mis 
By Henry C. Tracy $2.00 By Colonel Arthur ia 


J a E. P. Dutton & Co. + New York, N. Y. 
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New York he was guest of 

honor at a dinner party 

given by the Editor, and 

after informal talks by M. 

Paul Claudel, French Am- 

bassador to America, Miss 

Agnes Repplier, Professor 

John Livingston Lowes, and 

Mr. Henry Seidel Canby, 

M. Maurois spoke briefly 

but charmingly to the one - 
hundred guests, most of 

whom were writers or edi- 

tors. M. Maurois, in com- 

menting on the modern 

method of writing biog- 

raphy, pointed out that the 

Victorian fashion was “hero -worship”’, 
generally commissioned by a member of 
the family concerned. The modern biog- 
rapher writes of a figure not necessarily a 
kindred spirit, though he hastened to add 
that in characters which he himself has 
portrayed there has been no antagonism. 
He has been particularly interested, in 
following the lives of Shelley and Disraeli, 
in the struggles of romanticists with the 
realities of life, —in Shelley’s case the 
struggle having been cut short by death; 
Disraeli, the romanticist in a life of 
action, rounding out a full career. 

M. Maurois plans to remain in America 
several months, learning our customs and 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
practise English. 
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Baron Gerarp De Geer 


S ON of a Prime Minister 
Mj of Sweden, Baron 
Gerarp De GEER, now in 
’ his sixty-ninth year, is one 
of ‘the first scholars of 
Sweden and his reputation 
has gone far beyond the 
- borders of his own land. 
Since 1879, when he com- 
pleted his studies at the 
University of Upsala, he 
has devoted himself to the 
study of his country’s past, 
reading with an ingenuity 
startling to his associates 
the records of rock and 
clay that antedate by mil- 
lions of years all human documents. His 
life work has been the creation and the 
substantiation of a geochronological calen- 
dar, the “Swedish Time Scale”, described 
in his article, ““The Tracks of the Sun.” 
His own university, Upsala, gave him an 
honorary doctorate in 1893. From 1897 to 
1924 he was Professor of Geology at the 
University of Stockho!m and from 1902 
to 1910 he was Rector or President of that 
University. In 1924 a special institute was 
established in Stockholm, the Geochron- 
ological Institute, so that Professor De 
Geer as its director might be able to 
assemble in one place all the records of his 
life study. His investigation of laminated 
clays, begun in Sweden, has been widely 
extended through several expeditions. 


Left. Photograph showing the 
method of measuring the clay 
layers or “varves” on a strip 
of paper. Reproduced from 
“The Recession of the Last 
Ice Sheet in New England” 
by Ernest Antevs. American 
Geographical Soctety’s Re- 
search Series, Number 11. 








